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The  number  of  applications  for  machinery  and  supplies  in  our  free  ad  - 
vertising  columns,  has  already  exceeded  one  thousand.  Of  these  a  large 
and  fair  proportion  has  resulted  in  business  orders. 


A  BILL  to  stop  gambling  in  pig-iron  warrants  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Hingley, Member  of  Parliament  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  British  Iron  Trades  Association.  The  bill  recites  that  it  is 
expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  restraining  of  the  making  of  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  sale  and  purchase  by  means  of  warrants  of  pig  iron  which 
is  not  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  such  contracts  in  existence,  and  de¬ 
crees  that  any  person  who  shall  create  or  issue,  or  cause  to  be  created  or 
issued,  any  instrument  purporting  to  be  a  document  of  title  to  pig  iron, 
and  shall  not  have  at  the  time  of  such  creation  in  his  possession,  or  in  the 
possession  of  some  person  on  his  behalf,  the  pig  iron  to  which  the  said 
instrument  purports  to  relate,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun¬ 
ished  accordingly. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  favorably  reported  the  bill 
to  fix  more  definitely  the  liabilities  of  directors  for  falsa  or  misleading 
statements  in  prospectuses.  It  provides  that  where  a  prospectus  invites 
persons  to  subscribe  for  share  s  in  or  debentures  of  a  company,  every 


person  who  is  named  in  the  prospectus  as  a  director  or  as  having 
agreed  to  become  a  director  of  the  company,  and  every  person 
who  has  authorized  or  is  responsible  for  the  issue  of  the  prospectus,  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  compensation  to  all  persons  who  shall  subscribe,  on  the 
faith  of  such  prospectus,  for  the  loss  or  damage  they  may  have  sustained 
by  reason  of  any  untrue  or  misleading  statement  in'  the  prospectus,  or  in 
any  report  or  memorandum  incorporat€d  therewith  or  referred  to  therein, 
unless  he  proves  affirmatively  his  non-liability  according  to  certain  rules 
laid  down  in  the  bill.  If  the  bill  passes,  it  should  have  an  effect  in  making 
more  difficult  the  floating  in  the  London  market  of  foreign  wild-cat  min* 
ing  schemes. 

If  the  civilized  portion  of  the  human  race  were  to  vote  upon  the 
question,  what  is  the  nexl.  great  labor-saving  invention  for  which  there 
is  a  long-felt  want,  no  doubt  a  large  majority  would  be  in  favor  of  an  in¬ 
vention  which  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  servant  girl.  The 
invention  has  been  made  and  patented,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  Scientific 
American  of  August  3d.  It  is  an  improvement  in  dwelling  houses. 
Strange  to  say,  the  inventor,  Mr.  L.  E.  Ladd,  lives  in  Philadelphia,  famed 
already  as  the  city  of  dwelling  houses.  The  improvement  consists  in  a 
block  of  24  or  more  buildings  upon  one  lot  of  ground,  each  of  which 
communicates  through  a  passageway  with  another  building  in  the  center 
of  the  lot,  which  contains  the  general  kitchen,  laundry,  supply  rooms, 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  electric  light  plant,  etc.  A  dinmg 
room  is  built  in  the  rear  of  each  house,  immediately  adjoining  the  passage 
to  the  general  kitchen.  The  central  building  would  be  connected  with 
each  of  the  houses  in  the  block  by  a  speaking  tube  or  by  telephone, 
whereby  the  housekeeper  could  order  supplies  in  advance  for  each 
successive  meal,  the  superintendent  of  the  general  supply  building  thus 
having  the  opportunity  to  buy  in  large  quantities  and  better  suit  indi¬ 
vidual  tastes.  Like  all  co-operative  schemes,  the  idea  is  a  very  attractive 
one.  but  it  will  need  a  capitalist  wdth  nerve  to  put  up  such  a  block  of 
buildings  and  a  good  agent  to  induce  people  to  live  in  them  before  it 
will  be  much  of  a  success.  The  one  that  puts  the  idea  in  successful 
practice  will  be  worthy  of  more  credit  than  the  inventor. 

ENGINEEBING  PROOBE88  IE  THE  OBIENT. 

There  are  some  evidences  that  the  next  field  for  great  engineering  and 
commercial  enterprises  will  be  in  Western  Asia.  A  railroad  is  projected 
trom  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Sultan  has  issued  an  imperial  irade  to 
an  English  contractor  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Damascus 
to  the  natural  harbor  formed  by  the  Bay  of  Acre.  It  is  believed  that  the 
projected  line  will  divert  into  that  country  the  considerable  export  trade 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  tap  the  rich  agricultural  district  of  the  Hauran. 
The  trunk  line  from  Damascus  to  the  sea  will  be  115.  miles  long,  and  the 
junction  for  the  great  caravan  route  to  Mecca  will  be  at  Caesarea  Phi* 
lippi,  the  ancient  Dan. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  also  lately  been  considering  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  navigating  the  Euphrates  in  all  seasons.  The  engi¬ 
neers  charged  with  the  labor  of  investigating  this  point  have  completed 
their  report,  and  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  very  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  stands  in  the  way  of  the  project.  The  engineers  estimate  that  the 
only  works  necessary  would  be  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  old  sluices, 
the  diking  of  the  fords  and  the  destruction  by  means  of  dredges  of  the 
moving  hanks  of  sand  stirred  up  by  the  current.  The  necessary  outlay 
for  these  improvements  would  be  half  a  million  francs,  without  counting 
the  cost  of  the  floating  material.’  It  is  proposed  to  raise  this  sum  by  pro¬ 
portional  charges  on  the  revenues  of  the  imperial  property  in  the  vilayets 
of  Aleppo,  Mosul  and  Bagdad.  The  projected  works  will  be  the  precursor 
of  the  great  railway  which  must  ultimately  connect  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Pemian  Gulf. 

Russia  is  pushing  its  Siberian  railway  eastward  with  the  intention  ulti¬ 
mately  of  reaching  Vladivostock  on  the  Pacific.  When  these  enterprises 
are  completed,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  go  by  rail  from  Calais  to  either 
Vladivostock  or  Calcutta,  a  great  impetus  w-ill  be  given  to  the  civilization 
of  Asia. 


THE  BAILBOAD  8TBIKE. 

The  shortness  of  the  oft-mentioned  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi¬ 
culous  is  nowhere  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  modem  strike. 
One  cannot  tell  when  the  sensational  affair  begins,  whether  it  is  going  to 
be  awful  or  contemptible,  or  both.  The  strike  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  1^ 
week  against  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  turned  out  to  be 
an  unusually  conspicuous  fizzle — one  might  almost  call  it  a  huge  joke,‘of 
which  the  jokers  have  become,  to  their  own  surprise,  the  butt.  Yet  the 
stoppage  of  suburban  passenger  trains  in  the  tunnels  was  no  joke,  and 
might  easily  have  led  to  a  tragedy ;  while  the  thought  of  the  babies  who 
may  Iiave  sickened  or  died  because  the  milk  trains  could  not  bring  their 
accustomed  food,  suggests  more  forcibly  still  the  reckless  cruelty  of  the 
impotent  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  Knights  of  Labor — the  first  Knights 
in  history,  we  fancy,  who  have  ridden  rough-shod  over  infants. 

This  episode  brings  up  again  the  familiar  series  of  questions,  to  be 
debated  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  newspapers,  and  dn^qped  until  the  next 
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made  that  the  skilful  workman  can  very  nearly  tell  what  effect  any  cartridge  will 
produce,  and  can  know  how  long  any  given  length  of  fuse  will  burn  ;  and  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety -nine  caps  in  every  thousand  will  explode  the  cartridge.  If,  therefore, 
the  best  cartridges,  caps  and  fuse  be  used  and  they  be  kept  in  safe  places  where  they 
can  receive  no  iiuury,  the  skilful  workmen  need  have  no  fear  of  accidents  or  want  of 
proper  results.  If  tne  hole  be  drilled  of  proper  size  and  shape  so  the  cartridge  will 
slip  in  without  serious  abrasion  or  concussion,  if  the  cap  be  well  fitted  to  the  fuse 
and  both  properly  attached  to  the  cartridge,  there  will  be  no  premature  nor  tardy 
explosions  and  no  failures.  So  that  all  the  accidents  of  this  kind  are  due  to  bad 
material,  want  of  skill  in  their  use  or  pure  carelessness. 

In  metal  mining,  and  especially  mining  for  gold  and  silver,  the  second 
cause  named — exposure  to  impure  air — is  usually  a  discomfort  rather  than 
a  positive  danger,  and  the  instances  when  it  becomes  fatal,  as  in  case  of 
fire,  are  exceptional. 

Accidents  on  the  cage  are  almost  invariably  the  result  of  sheer  careless¬ 
ness.  Leaving  out  of  account  those  which  ensue  from  breaking  of  cable, 
overwinding,  etc.,  the  great  bulk  of  casualties  of  this  kind  happens  from 
neglect  of  ordinary  caution.  It  is  noteworthy  that  visitois  to  mines  do  not 
come  to  grief.  It  is  always  the  men  best  acquainted  with  the  workings  who 
tumble  down  winzes  or,  absent-mindedly,  ring  the  wrong  signal.  Care¬ 
ful  as  a  miner  may  be,  there  comes  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  critical  moment  for  him.  Yet,  with  all  this,  we  believe  Dr. 
SwALiX)w  to  be  correct  in  his  idea  that  mining  is  not  so  hazardous  as  is 
often  supposed. 

Regarding  accidents  on  cages.  Dr.  Swallow  makes  a  suggestion  which 
is  worthy  of  consideration  : 

When  a  cage  is  crowded  with  men.  the  least  movement  or  jostling  is  liable  to 
prove  instantly  fatal  to  some  one  of  the  number  by  the  rapid  and  irresistible  motion 
of  the  cage  itself. 

It  would  seem  as  if  any  ingenious  mechanic  could  make  a  cage  safe  with  little  ex- 

rinse  and  without  detriment  to  its  rapid  use  for  other  purposes  than  carrying  men. 

will  suggest  one  method  which  will  make  the  cage  absolutely  safe  from  such  acci¬ 
dents  with  very  lictle  expense,  and  which  will  cause  no  delay  in  transporting  the 
men  and  no  detriment  to  its  use  for  other  purposes  than  carrying  workmen  in  and 
out  of  the  mine.  Let  a  wire  net  or  screen  wide  enough  to  close  one  side  of  the  cage 
and  61S  high  as  a  man’s  head  be  coiled  on  a  gas  pipe  fastened  near  the  side  and  under 
the  bottom  of  the  cage,  one  on  eacn  side,  to  be  drawn  up  as  curtains  are  drawn 
down,  and  fastened  to  bars  above,  so  that  no  one  in  the  cage  could  possibly  put  out 
even  a  foot  or  hand  so  as  to  be  caught  by  the  timbers  of  the  shaft.  This  screen  and 
gas  piTO  on  which  it  is  coiled  could  he  so  attached  to  automatic  springs  that  it 
would  oe  coiled  away  the  instant  the  cage  reached  the  top  or  bottom  or  any  desired 
station  on  the  shaft.  The  cylinder  or  gas  pipe  on  which  the  wire  screen  is  rolled 
could  be  placed  above  and  the  screen  be  drawn  down  like  a  curtain  instead  of  up, 
should  it  appear  more  desirable. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  render  any  such  accident  and  terrible  mutilation  im¬ 
possible,  would  cost  very  little,  would  not  in  the  least  unfit  the  cage  for  any  other' 
use.  and  would  cause  no  appreciable  delay  to  the  men  in  entering  or  leaving  the 
cage. 

Any  good  mechanic  should  be  able  to  affix  such  an  apparatus.  While 
it  might  cause  a  little  loss  of  time  in  manipulation,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  would  bring  about  practical  improvement. 

Falls  of  rock  are  apparently  unavoidable,  though  accidents  from  this 
cause  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  ilifficulty  is  that,  as  Dr. 
Swallow  says,  the  miner  can  see  but  a  small  portion  of  a  loose  mass  of 
rock,  and  often  cannot  estimate  what  danger  exists.  In  metal  mining, 
and  especially  in  gold  and  silver  mining,  it  is  the  practice  to  put  in 
timber  most  liberally,  and  posts  and  stalls  are  added  wherever  a 
probability  of  danger  is  recognized.  Notwithstanding  all  care  in  this 
respect,  there  will  always  and  inevitably  be  accidents.  But  that  they 
are  not  more  frequent  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  our  mining  system. 

After  all,  the  great  safeguard  against  mining  accidents  is  the  ever¬ 
present  realization  of  danger  and  the  consequent  habit  of  caution.  On 
this  ground  alone  some  good  mining  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to  condemn 
safety  clutches  and  devices  to  prevent  overwinding,  thinking  it  better 
to  trust  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  engineer  than  to  any  mechanism 
which  is  liable  to  rust  and  to  fail  just  at  the  time — one  instant  out  of 
hundreds  of  days — when  it  should  come  into  play.  There  certainly  is 
.something  in  the  idea  ;  but,  all  the  same,  one  would  not  like  to  give  up 
the  safety  clutch.  _ 


&TATI8TI08  OF  FOBEION  OOMHLBGE. 


The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  furnishes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a  preliminary  statement  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30th.  The  figures  have  been  corrected  down  to  July 
2l8t,  but  are  subject  to  some  changes.  The  following  is  an  abstract: 

A  comparison  of  the  value  of  our  forei^  commerce  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  with  that  of  188J*  presents  a  gratifying  increase.  The  total  value  of 
our  immrts  and  exporte  of  merchandise  attained  the  highest  point  ever 
reachea  by  our  commerce,  amounting  to  ^1,647,192,014  as  against  $1,^7,- 
533,027  during  the  fiscal  year  1889,  an  increase  of  $159,658,987. 

The  value  of  our  imports  of  merchandise,  also,  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  w'as  the  largest  in  the  history  of  our  commerce,  amounting  to 
$789,835,855  as  against  $745,131,652  during  the  fiscal  year  1889,  an  increase 
of  $44,204,203.  The  greater  portion  of  the  increase  in  our  imports  of 
merchandise  occurred  in  the  following  articles,  named  in  order  of  magni¬ 
tude  of  increase:  Sugar  and  molasses;  coffee;  silk,  raw  and  manufactures 
of;  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude;  manufactures  of  cotton,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  value  of  our  imports  of  raw 
wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  $68,520,304.  Of  our  exports  the  value  of  domestic  merchandise 
was  $845,^2,828,  and  of  foreign  merchandise  $12,553,331. 

The  exports  of  merchandise  amounted  to  $857,856,159  as  against  $742,- 
01,375  during  the  fiscal  year  1889,  an  increase  of  $115,454,784. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  value  of  our  exports  of  domestic  mer¬ 
chandise  was  $115,020,219  in  excess  of  the  value  of  such  exports  during 
the  prwedin^  year.  The  greater  portion  of  the  increase  occurred  in  the 
following  articles,  stated  in  the  order  of  magnitude  of  increase  :  Provis- 
ons,  breadstuffs,  raw  cotbm,  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of  ;  vege¬ 


table  oils ;  unmanufactured  tobacco ;  and  wood,  and  manufactures  of. 
Of  this  increase,  $89,873,724  were  in  the  value  of  exports  of  the  articles 
named  as  follows  :  In  exports  of  raw  cotton,  $13,190,974  ;  in  breadstuffs, 
$30,546,437  ;  in  provisions,  $31,234,815  ;  and  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
$14,901,498. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Year  ending  June  30. 


$392,771,768 
1|  412.820,178 
'  444,177,586 
522.479,922 
586,283.040 
513,442,711 
540,384,671 
602,47.5,220' 
691,865,766 
710,439,441 
835,638.658 
902,377.346 
750,542,257 
823.839,402 
1^4...... . ;  . I  740,513.609 

1885  .  742,189,755 

1886  .  679,524.830 

1887  .  716,183,211 

1888  . '  695,954,507 

1889  .  742.401,3751 

1890  .  857,856,159 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


Total  ex¬ 
ports. 


Imports. 


$435,958,408 

520.223,684 

626,595,077 

612,136,210 

567,406,342 

533,005,436 

460,741,190 

451.323.126 

437,051,532 

445,777.775 

667,954,746 

642,664,628 

724.639,574 

723,180,914 

667,697,693 

577.527,329 

635,436,136 

692,319,768 

723,957,114 

745,131,652 

789,335,855 


Total  ex¬ 
ports  and 
Jmports. 


$828,730,1761 
963,043.^1 
1,070,772,663 
1,1^,616. 1321 
1.153.689.382 
1,046,448,147 
1,001,125,861 
1,053,798,346 
1.131.917,298 
1,156,217,216 
1,503,593,404 
1,545,041,974 
1,475,181,831 
1,547,020.3161 
1,4(^,211,3921 
1,319,717,084 
1,314,960,966 
1,408.592,979 
1,419,911,621 
1.48/.533.027 
1,647,192.014 


Excess  of  Excess  of 
exports.  I  imports. 


.  $43,186,640 

.  I  77,403,506 

. I  182,417,491 

.  119,656,288 

$18,876,698  . 

.  19,523,725 

79,643,481  . 

151,152,014  . 

257,814.234 . 

264,661,666  . 

167,683,912 . 

259,712,718  . 

25,902,683  . . 

100,658,488  . . 

72.815.916 . 

164,662,426  . 

44,088,694  . 

23,863,443  . 

.  28,002,607 

.  2,730,277 

68,520.304  . 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD. 


Year  ending  June  30. 

Total  ex¬ 
ports. 

Excess  of 

Imports,  lexports  over 
j  unports . 

1870 . 

Ill 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1OT3 . 

1874  . 

1^5 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1«7«  . 

1879 . 

5,624,948i . 

1880 . 

80.758.396! . 

1881 . 

1882  . . 

1.^ . 

17,734,1491 . 

1881 . 

22.831,317!  18,2.50,610 

26.691.696; . 

ifAS . 

1886 . 

18OT  . 

. 

‘X!  ifel  riHlIllllllillll' 

. 

. 

Excess  01 
imports  over 
exports. 


$4,125,760 

1.037,334 

77,119,371 

97.466,127 

1,789.174 

6,133,261 


18,213,804 


33,209,414 

25,558,083 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SILVER. 


Year  ending  June  30. 

Total  ex¬ 
ports. 

Imports. 

Excess  of 
exports  over 
imports. 

1870 . 

$24,519,704 

$10,157,475 

1871 . 

31,755,780 

1872 . 

30,328,774 

1873 . 

.39,751,859 

26,953,369 

1874 . 

32,587,985 

1875 . 

25,151,165 

7,203,924 

17,947,241 

1876  . 

25,329,252 

17.385.ffi0 

. 

29,571,863 

1OT8 . 

24,535,670 

8,044,571 

1879  . 

20,409.827 

.5,738,775 

1880  . . 

13,503,894 

1881  . 

16,841,715 

16,297,477 

1882 . 

16,829,599 

1883 . 

20,219,445 

1884 . 

26.051,426 

11,456.481 

1885 . 

33,753,633 

1886 . . . 

29,511,219 

1887 . .' . 

26,296,504 

1888 . 

28,037,949 

1^ . 

36,689,218 

1890 . 

34,854,711 

Hill 

Excess  of 
imports  over 
exports. 


THE  M&NUFAOTOBE  OF  ALUMINUM  AT  FITI8BUBQH. 


The  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company,  the  only  manufacturer  of  alumi¬ 
num  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  United  States,  is.  according  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Commercial  Gazette,  preparing  plans  for  the  erection  of 
an  immense  new  plant.  Several  sites  up  the  Allegheny  and  Mon- 
ongahela  rivers  are  now  under  consideration,  and  one*  is  likely  to 
be  decided  upon  in  time  to  begin  work  this  fall.  Nearness  to  the  natural- 
gas  or  soft-coal  fields  is  the  most  important  requirement  for  the  new  site, 
and  the  one  offering  the  ereatest  promise  in  this  respect  will  be  selected. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  plant  with  10,000  horse  power,  and  to  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  large  additional  force  of  men. 

Since  the  company  began  working  under  its  process  it  has  increased  its 
capacity  sixfold,  until  at  present  it  occupies  an  ironclad  building  75  by 
175  feet  on  Smallman  street.  These  works  have  a  capacity  of  between 
300  and  400  pounds  of  aluminum  a  day,  but  are  now  in^equate  to  supply 
the  demand.  The  price  has  been  reduced  to  $2  a  pound.  At  present  the 
Rttsburgh  company  imports  from  Germany  the  clay  from  which 
the  metal  is  extracted.  It  is  the  intention,  however,  to  make  use 
of  the  raw  material  to  be  obtained  in  this  country  when  the  new 
works  are  constructed.  Pittsburgh  has  supplied  aluminum  for  the 
ornamental  work,  formerly  made  of  nickel,  in  the  cabins  of  the  latest 
ocean  steamers,  and  it  h^  been  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  table 
cutlery  with  success.  The  general  use  of  the  metal  has  only  come  into 
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prominence  since  the  visit  of  the  Pan-American  deputation  to  Pittsburgh,  ^ 
on  which  occasion  a  special  exhibit  was  made. 

There  are  but  six  aluminum  plants  in  the  world,  one  in  Pittsburgh  and 
five  in  Europe.  One  of  the  latter,  located  near  Manahester,  England, 
began  operations  last  month  under  the  Pittsburgh  company’s  patents.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  about  one  ton  of  metal  per  week,  and  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  City  capitalists  own  a  half  interest  in  it  Negotiations  are  now’ 
in  progress  to  sell  the  rights  in  four  European  countries.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  abroad  has  now  reached  such  proportions  as  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  extensive  works,  and  this  will  be  done  as  soon  as 
negotiations  now  pending  in  Pittsburgh  are  concluded. 


0EN808  OF  THE  BLATE  IKDUBTET. 


Tlie  Census  Office  has  very  promptly  issued,  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin, 
the  statistics  of  the  production  of  slate  during  the  calendar  year  1889,  as 
prepared  by  Dr.  William  C.  Day,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  statistics 
of  stone. 

This  statement  is  said  to  be  exact  for  the  entire  country,  but  is  only  a 
brief  summary  of  the  more  important  facts,  which  will  be  published  in 
detail  in  the  complete  report. 

The  investigation  was  principally  pioneer  w’ork.  When  it  was  begun 
eight  months  ago  there  was  not  even  a  good  list  of  the  producers  of  slate, 
and  no  investigation  so  complete  as  even  the  brief  re;  ults  now’  presented, 
had  ever  been  successfully  prosecuted.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  bulletin. 

The  total  value  of  all  slate  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1889,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table,  is  $3,444,863.  Of  this  amount  $2,775,271 
is  the  value  of  828,990  squares  of  roofing  slate,  and  $669,592  is  the  value 
of  slate  for  all  other  purposes  besides  roofing. 

As  compared  witli  the  statements  of  the  Tenth  Census  report  of  1880 
on  stone,  the  roofing  slate  product  of  1889  is  nearly  tw’ice  as  great  in  num 
ber  of  squares  and  in  value.  A  consideration  of  the  slate  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  roofing  appears  to  have  been  omitted  from  the  Tenth 
Census  report.  The  total  value  of  all  slate  produced  in  1889  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  that  considered  in  the  Tenth  Census. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  quarries,  tw’elve  States  at  present  produce 
slate.  A  line  drawn  on  the  map  from  Piscataquis  County,  Me.,  to  Polk 
County,  Ga.,  and  approximately  follow’ing  the  coast  outline,  passes 
tlirough  all  the  important  slate  producing  localities.  According  to  amount 
and  value  of  product,  tlie  most  important  States  are,  in  the  order  named 
Pennsylvania.  Vermont,  Maine,  New  York,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In 
the  remaining  six  States  productive  operations  are  of  limited  extent,  and 
in  the  case  of  Arkansas,  California  and  Utah  of  very  recent  date. 

Inasmuch  as  in  slate  quarrying  the  initial  operations  are  those  of  fctrip 
ping  and  excaviiting,  preliminary  to  actual  output,  some  time  must  neces 
saruy  elapse  before  any  returns  for  labor  can  be  realized.  This  explains 
why  the  expenses  incurred  in  Arkansas,  California  and  Utah  exceed 
markedly  the  value  of  the  output  in  those  States. 

The  tw’elve  States  referred  to  do  not  include  all  those  in  w’hich  merchant¬ 
able  slate  is  known  to  exist,  since  discoveries  promising  good  results  for 
the  future  have  been  made  in  a  number  of  other  States,  among  w’hich 
may  be  specially  •mentioned  Tennessee,  Red  slate  is  produced  only  in 
Washington  County,  New  York. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SLATE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  18^9 
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In  regard  to  labor  and  wages,  the  slate  quarrymen  of  the  country,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  firms  operating  the  quarries,  are  either 
Welsh  or  of  Welsh  descent,  many  of  them  having  learned  the  methods 
of  quarrying  slate  in  the  celebrated  quarries  of  Wales.  • 

The  quarries  are  operated  on  an  average  of  about  220  days  in  the  year. 
The  idle  days  are  the  result  of  rainy  weather  and  holidays.  Ihe  first  day  of 
every  month  is  regarded  as  a  holiday  by  the  Welsh  quarrymen,  and  no 
work  is  ever  done  by  them  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

The  average  wages  for  the  entire  country  paid  to  foremen  or  over¬ 
seers  is  $2.48  per  day  ;  for  quarrymen  and  millmen,  $1.56 ;  for  mechanics, 
$1.64  ;  for  laborers,  $1.27,  and  for  boys,  76  cents.  The  highest  wages 
are  paid  in  California,  while  those  paid  in  the  most  important  regions 
naturally  approximate  more  closely  the  figures  above  given  as  the  aver¬ 
ages.  The  following  figures  represent  the  average  daily  wages  paid  in 
Pennsylvania  :  foremen,  $2,25  ;  quarrymen,  $1.88  ;  mechanics,  $1.54  ; 
laborers,  $1.40,  and  boys,  73  cents.  In  Vermont  and  New  York  region 
foremen  receive  an  average  of  $2.65;  quarrymen  and  millmen,  $1.77  ; 
mechanics,  $1.97  :  laborers,  $1.51,  and  boys,  89  cents. 


1 

1 

STATES.  1 

Number  of 
quarries. 

Total  value  of 
.  all  slate  pro¬ 
duced. 

Total  wages 
paid  for  entire 
•  product. 

All  other  expen¬ 
ses  in  addition 
to  wages. 

Total  expenses 
of  producing 
entire  amount 
of  slate. 

Arkansas . 

1 

$240 

$1,035 

$3,240 

$4,295 

t'alifornia . 

2 

13.889 

19,927 

3-2,087 

Georgia . 

4 

15.330 

11,371 

13,551 

Maine . 

4 

214,000 

160,300 

Maryland . 

3 

110,008 

65,267 

85.414 

Michigan . 

1 

15,000 

1-2,000 

(a) 

New  Jersey . 

5 

10,9-25 

7,367 

9.127 

New  York . 

16 

130,603 

85.797 

14.-242 

Pennsylvania . 

101 

2,011,776 

1,283.530 

1.729.163 

Uiah . 

1 

(a) 

1,7(0 

(a) 

iMiin 

Vermont . 

60 

838,013 

494,110 

87.806 

581.916 

Virginia . 

3 

85,079 

66,920 

10,326 

77,-246 

Total . . 
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$3,441,863 

$2,209,314 

$611,324 

$2,823,668 

Capital  invested. 

Average  number  of  employes. 
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Arkansas . 

$500 

$610 

I 

2 

1 

3 

California . 

57,200 

70,000 

2 

15 

(o) 

10 

Georgia .  . 

141.150 

15.5,000 

2 

15 

(a) 

12 

2 

Maine . 

475, OJO 

611,000 

15 

IIP 

16 

137 

Maryland . 

257.550 

374.000 

6 

109 

10 

44 

13 

Michigan . 

8.000 

98.000 

1 

1 

2 

‘20 

(a) 

New  Jersey . 

74,150 

103,  .550 

1 

27 

<«) 

1-2 

New  Y  ork . 

185,200 

296,180 

13 

154 

2 

37 

2 

Pennsylvania . 

5  019,157 

6,823,002 

1.34 

1,725 

200 

1,243 

265 

Utah . 

18,000 

20,000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

4 

Vermont . 

730,900 

1,290.951 

38 

860 

40 

314 

‘29 

Virginia . 

1  37,681 

170,000 

6 

91 

2 

89 

1  25 

TMal . 

{  $7,034,191 

$I0,042,-J93 

219 

3,143 

273 

1.955  j  3  „ 

a  None. 


THE  BAILWAY  TUNNEL  UNDER  THE  8T.  CLAIR  RIVER. 

To  cope  with  the  steady  increase  of  traffic  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
road  of  Canada,  and  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk,  Detroit,  Grand 
Haven  and  Milwaukee,  and  the  Toledo,  Saginaw  and  Muskegon  railroads 
of  the  United  States  (practically  one  company)  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  steam  car  ferry  now  in  operation  has  proved  entirely  incapable. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  country,  a  bridge,  high  enough 
not  to  interfere  with  the  navigation,  would  be  impracticable.  So  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  was  decided  upon,  te  extend  between  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  on  the  American  side,  and  Sarnia,  on  the  Canadian  side. 
The  St.  Clair  Tunnel  Co.  was  formed  in  the  year  1886. 

In  1887  test  shafts  and  tunnels  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  com¬ 
pleted,  and  attempts  made  to  begin  the  work  of  the  great  tunnel  by 
sinking  large  shafts ;  but  the  efforts  failed,  and  the  company  proceeded 
to  open  horizontal  cuttings  to  the  required  depth  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  in  the  headings  thus  formed  carry  the  tunnel  through  on  the  proper 
grades.  Work  upon  the  great  cuttings  was  begun  in  Januaiy.  1889. 

The  walls  of  the  tunnel  are  constructed  of  cast  iron  segments.  13  of 
which  and  a  key  form  the  circle.  The  dimensions  of  the  cast  iron  seg¬ 
ments  are  :  Length,  4  feet  10  inches  ;  width,  18  inches  ;  thickness,  2 
inches,  with  flanges  inside  6  inches  deep  and  If  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness.  These  segments  aie  cast  with  32  holes  in  them,  viz. :  12  in  each 
side  flange,  and  four  in  each  end  ;  they  are  secured  in  their 
pkces  with  bolts  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  outside  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  tunnel  is  21  feet,  and  20  feet  inside.  The  circle,  taken  by  the 
bolts  in  the  flanges,  is  20  feet  5  inches. 

The  tunneling  is  being  carried  on  by  means  of  a  pair  of  Beach  hydraulic 
shields,  one  of  which  is  employed  in  each  heading. 

This  device  is  tlie  invention  of  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Beach,  of  the  Scientific 
American,  from  which  we  abstract  the  present  article,  and  was  designed 
by  him  and  tried  in  1868  (patented  1869)  for  the  purpose  of  excavating  un¬ 
der  the  streets  of  New  York,  with  a  view  to  an  underground  railway. 

The  shield,  the  object  of  which  is  to  protect  the  workmen  while  exca¬ 
vating  the  earth  and  bmldingthe  tunnel,  consists  of  a  strong  cylinder,  of 
which  the  front  end  is  sharpened,  so  as  to  have  a  cutting  edge  to  enter  the 
earth.  The  rear  end  of  the.cylinder,for  a  length  of  about  two  feet,  is  made 
quite  thin,  and  is  called  the  hood.  Arranged  around  the  main  walls  of  the 
cylinder  and  longitudinal  therewith  is  a  series  of  hydraulic  jacks,  all  op¬ 
erated  from  a  common  pump,  each  jack  having  cocks,  whereby  It  may  be 
cut  off  from  the  pump  whenever  desired. 

Within  the  shield  are  vertical  and  horizontal  braces  and  shelves.  When 
at  work,  the  iron  plates  or  masonry,  of  which  the  tunnel  is  composed,  are 
first  built  up  within  the  thin  lioou  of  the  shield,  the  hydraulic  jacks  are 
then  made  to  press  against  the  end  of  the  tunnel  plates  or  masonry  with 
the  effect  of  pushing  the  shield  ahead  into  the  earth  for  a  distance  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  pistons  of  the  jacks,  say  two  feet,  or  not  quite  the 
length  of  the  hood,  and  as  the  shield  advances,  men  imployed  in  the 
front  of  the  shield  dig  out  and  carry  back  the  earth  through  the  shield. 

By  the  advance  of  the  shield,  the  hood,  within  which  the  iron  or  ma¬ 
sonry  tunnel  is  built,  is  drawn  partly  off'  from  and  ahead  of  the  construct¬ 
ed  tunnel,  thus  leaving  the  space  it  occupied  empty.  The  pistons  of  the 
hydraulic  jacks  are  then  shoved  back  into  their  cylinders,  a  new  section 
ol  tunnel  is  built  up.  within  the  hood  as  before,  the  shield  is  then  pushed 
ahead,  and  so  on.  The  extreme  end  of  the  tunnel  is  always  covered  and 
protected  by  the  hood.  In  this  manner  the  tunnel  is  built  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  surface  of  the  ground.  By  means  of  the  system  of  hydraulic 
jacks  capable  of  either  combined  or  separate  action,  the  direction  of  the 
tunneling  shield  can  be  governed  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  made  to 
ascend  or  descend  in  the  earth,  according  to  grade  lequired,  or  travel  on  a 
curve  of  any  desired  radius. 

Each  shield  is  circular,  21  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  10  feet  long,  and  is 
built  of  plate  steel  one  inch  thick.  It  is  divided  into  12  compartments  by 
means  of  two  horizontal  and  three  vertical  stays,  which  are  built  up  to  a 
thickness  of  two  inches.  These  stays  have  a  knife  edge  in  front  and 
extend  back  10  feet,  leaving  six  feet  of  clear  cylinder,  into  which  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  extends.  Ten  of  the  compartments  are  permanently 
closed  and  bracings  of  angle  iron  placed  across  them.  The  other  two  are 
provided  with  heavy  iron  doors,  which  can  be  closed  at  once  in  case  of 
accident  or  danger.  These  doors  are  situated  at  the  bottom  in  the  center, 
and  through  them  is  passed  all  the  excavated  matter  Flush  with  this 
heading  (with  their  cylinders  extending  forward  into  the  compartments 
are  24  hydraulic  rams  at  ejual  distances  around  the  shield.  These  rams 
are  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  have  a  stroke  of  24  inches.  By  their 
means  the  shield  is  forced  forward  enough  to  admit  of  another  section  of 
castings,  viz. :  18  inches.  Each  of  these  rams  can  be  worked  separately. 
The  power  is  supplied  by  a  Worthington  pump,  which  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  pressure  of  5,()()0  pounds  per  square  inch,  amounting  to  125  tons 
per  ram.  or  3.000  tons  on  the  24  rams.  The  greatest  pressure  as  yet  used 
is  1,700  liounds  per  square  inch,  which  is  40  tons  per  ram,  and  1,060  tons 
on  the  shield.  The  shields  weigh  eighty  tons  each,  and  were  brought  to 
their  destination  in  pieces  and  erected  on  the  tops  of  the  great  cuttings.) 
on  the  north  side  in  Ixith  cases,  where  are  also  the  machine  and  workshops 
erected  in  connection  with  this  undertaking.  The  machine,  when  com- 
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Hydraulic  Shield  at  the  St.  Clair  River  Tunnel. 


travel  around  to  the  de^iired  point,  where  it  can  be  placed  in  position  by 
reversing  the  sliding  motion. 

The  machinery  plant,  precisely  similar  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  com¬ 
prises  one  boiler  house,  containing  three  boilers,  two  of  which  are  kept  in 
steam  at  a  time;  one  machine  shop,  containing  one  planing  machine,  one 
drilling  machine,  and  one  bolt  screw  ing  machine.  The  planing  machine 
is  provided  with  an  e,xtra  bed  at  each  end,  distant  from  the  working  bed 
about  2  feet.  It  is  also  supplied  with  an  extra  table.  By  this  means  the 
plane  is  kept  almost  incessantly  at  work,  as  while  one  table  load  is  being 

f)laned.  the  other  table  is  being  unloaded  and  loaded  again.  When  one 
ot  is  finished  the  table  is  run  on  to  one  of  the  extra  beds,  and  the  newly 
laden  table  on  the  other  bed  is  placed  on  the  plane.  There  is  one 
carpenter  shop,  one  smith  shop,  one  electric  light  room,  containing  two 
dynamos  and  engines,  a  room  containing  blower  engine  and  blower,  a 
hoisting  engine  in  another  apartment,  and  a  pump  in  the  pit  to  pump  out 
loose  water. 

The  tunnel  when  completed  will  be  6,050  feet  in  length  from  cutting  to 
cutting,  and  is  divided  as  follows;  From  the  American  cutting  to  the 
river  ^ge,  1,800  feet;  from  the  Canadian  cutting  to  the  river  edge,  1,950 
feet;  and  the  distance  across  the  St,  Clair  River.  2.300.  Of  the  6,0.50  feet. 
4,150  feet  have  already  been  con.structed,  viz.,  2,215  fevt  on  the  American 
side  and  1,935  on  the  Canadian, 

The  tunnel  proper  was  commenced  in  August  of  1889.  It  has  so  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  previous  records  of  tunnel  constru,;tion.  and  shows  remarkably 
few  accidents.  The  idea  of  building  this  tunnel  of  cast  iron  segment 
originated  with  Mr.  Joseph  Hobson,  of  Hamilton,  Ontaino,  who  is  chief 
engineer  of  the  St.  Clair  Tunnel  Company,  and  also  chief  engineer  of  the 
Great  Western  Division  of  the  G.  T.  R.  of  Canada.  At  a  meeting  of 
directors  a  short  time  since.  Sir  Joseph  Hickson  is  ie|>orte«l  to  have  ex- 


as  he  has  refened  to  them  himself  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at  its  Denver  meeting. 

The  most  important  and  noticeable  improvement  is  the  great  increase 
in  size  and  capacity  of  the  reverberatory  smelting  furnaces.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  a  charge  of  6.000  pounds  was  considered  large,  and  12  tons  in 
24  hours  was  considered  good  work. 

I  remember  that  in  the  Parrot  works  at  Butte  City,  when,  runnina  on 
rich  roasted  concentrates,  I  reached  16  tons  per  furnace  in  24  hours,  I  felt 
that  I  had  got  pretty  near  the  hmit  of  reverberatory  capacity. 

But  the  newest  and  largest  reverberatory  at  Argo  smelts  the  enormous 
amount  of  30  tons  of  ore  per  24  hours,  averaging  four  charges  of  15,000 
pounds  each,  besides  a  certain  amount  of  rich  slag  from  other  operations. 

I  am  assured  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  by  Professor  Pearce  him¬ 
self,  who  showed  me  the  furaace  slate  on  which  the  time  and  weight  of 
each  charge’  are  recorded.  And  this  result  becomes  still  more  extraordinary 
when  we  consider  the  charge  that  is  smelted,  and  which  consists  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  dry  and  roasted  ores,  the  majority  of  which  is  about  as  refractory 
as  one  can  well  get  together  anywhere.  Silica  predominates,  while  zinc 
and  heavy  spar  are  always  abundant,  and  magnesia  and  alumina  follow 
close  behind.  The  only  favorable  feature  is  that  the  grade  of  the  matte 
produced  is  much  lower  in  copper  than  is  usual  in  such  western  works  as 
nxn  solely  for  copper  and  aim  to  produce  a  matte  of  60  per  cent,  and 
over.  This  is  far  less  of  a  help  in  lifting  the  half-molten  charge  oil 
the  hearth  of  the  furnace  than  is  a  matte  lower  in  copper,  and  richer  in 
sulphur  and  iron.  The  main  product  at  Argo  is  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
ores  smelted  seldom  average  over  2  per  cent,  copper. 

The  concentration  is  unusually  nigh,  some  20  tons  of  ore  producing 
only  one  ton  of  matte,  averaging  about  40  per  cent,  copper  and  varying 
in  gold  and  silver  according  t«  the  ore  treated. 


pleted,  was  rolled  down  the  side  of  the  cutting  on  a  wooden  track  com¬ 
posed  of  four  rails  of  wood,  each  one  foot  square,  and  placed  about  four 
feet  apart.  It  was  restrained  in  its  downward  course  by  means  of  six 
large  ropes,  which  were  passed  around  it,  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  wooden  track  and  coiled  around  piles,  with  a  number  of  men 
to  lower  out  when  the  order  was  given.  From  the  time  at  which  the 
machine  first  moved  to  the  time  it  was  resting  on  the  cradle  of  wood  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  at  the  bottom,  was  only  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
When  in  position  a  backing  of  timbers  one  foot  square  was  erected  against 
the  dead  clay,  and  to  this  backing  the  first  section  of  the  tunnel  was 
bolted,and  others  were  added  by  means  of  a  derrick  on  the  American  side, 
A  similar  backing  w’as  used  on  the  Canadian  side,  with  the  exception 
that  instead  of  having  a  solid  back  of  clay  as  a  support  it  had  a  number 
of  shores. 

The  erection  of  the  castings  composing  the  tunnel  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  circular  crane.which  revolves  on  a  spindle  in  the  center  of  the 
shield,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  is  provided  with  a  vise  at  one 
end,  with  which  to  grip  the  casting,  and  a  counterbalance  weight  at  the 
other.  When  a  casting  has  been  made  secure,  the  arm  of  the  crane  rises 
about  nine  inches,  thereby  shortening  the  vise  arm  and  lengthening  the 
counterbalance  arm.  This  gives  the  cast-iron  segment  a  clearance  to 


pressed  his  belief  that  the  tunnel  would  be  completed  for  traffic  within  18 
months.  Mr.  Thomas  Murphy,  of  New  York,  is  superintendent  of  exca¬ 
vation. 

The  tunnel  will,  on  the  CanadiarAide,  drain  itself  into  the  pump  shaft, 
which  is  18  feet  in  diameter  and  112  feet  in  depth,  and  is  teing  carried  to 
the  rock  which  lies  at  that  depth. 

The  cost  of  this  tunnel  was  originally  estimated  at  $3,000,000,  but  is  now 
thought  to  be  a  smaller  sum.  The  amount  of  soil  excavated  amounts  to 
2,196,400  cubic  feet,  and  will  require  55,962,500  pounds  of  cast  iron  lining, 
secured  together  with  859,242  bolts  seven-eighths  inch  in  diameter.  Tire 
tunnel  construction  furnishes  employment  for  700  hands. 


£EV££BEBAT0ST  FEAGTIOE  AT  ABOO,  OOLOBADO. 


Special  CorreBpondence  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Peters,  J.’'.,  H.  E. 


In  my  last  letter  I  promised  to  describe  some  of  the  improvements  that 
I  saw  at  the  Boston  &. Colorado  Smelting  Company’s  works  at  Argo,  Col¬ 
orado. 

I  cannot  abuse  Professor  Pearce’s  kindness  by  going  into  details;  but  I 
am  sure  he  will  not  object  to  a  general  description  of  these  improvements. 
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It  usually  assays  600  ounces  in  silver  and  5  ounces  gold  to  the  ton.  The 
very  small  quantity  of  matte  produced  would  neutralize  the  advantages 
attendant  upon  its  low  grade  in  copp^,  were  it  not  the  custom  to  leave  it 
in  the  furnace  during  four  to  six  charges.  Thus  the  fresh  charge  of  oie 
falls  directly  upon  the  molten  bath  of  matte,  which  prevents  that  oteti- 
nate  sticking  to  the  hearth  that  is  the  bane  of  all  reverberatory  smelting. 

With  so  little  sulphur  in  the  ore,  the  amount  of  slag  from  an  eight-ton 
charge  is  enormous,  and  if  skimmed  only  through  the  front  door  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  would  take  so  long  to  be  removed  that  the  furnace  wou’d 
cool  down  excessively  and  much  time  and  heat  would  be  wasted. 

Professor  Pearce  has  therefore  arranged  matters  so  that  the  furnace  is 
skimmed  through  tlie  side,  or  charging-door,  as  well,  and  this  reduces  the 
time  for  the  operation  to  the  ordinary  10  or  15  minutes. 

But  the  enormous  amount  of  slag  produced  from  the^  large  charges 
would,  if  run  into  sand  beds  in  front  of  the  furnace  in  the  customary 
manner,  not  only  render  the  building  unendurably  hot,  but  take  up  too 
much  space,  and  cost  too  much  to  remove. 

This  furnace,  therefore,  is  equipped  with  iron  slag-channels,  cast  in 
sections,  and  extending  from  the  side  door  and  front  door  to  the  anterior 
comer  of  the  furnace,  where  they  both  empty  into  a  cast-iron  settling- 
pot  in  which  any  stray  shots  of  matte  are  caught.  An  iron-sjwut,  hinged 
at  one  end  and  counter-weighted,  conveys  the  slag  from  this  pot  across 
the  floor  and  through  the  front  wall  of  the  building  to  the  dump  outside. 
To  make  the  entire  operation  automatic,  the  molten  slag  should  here  be 
granulated  and  removed  by  a  stream  of  water,  and  elevated  into  cars. 
But  this  is  impracticable  at  Argo,  and  the  pigs  of  slag  as  soon  as  cool  are 
loaded  onto  flat  cars,  which  mn  alongside  the  dump,  and  are  paid  for  by 
the  railroad,  being  excellent  for  ballast. 

I  should  have  also  mentioned  that  there  is  a  settling-pot  at  each  door, 
into  which  the  slag  is  skimmed,  and  from  which  the  cast-iron  channels 
emerge.  These  channels  require  no  fettling  with  clay,  and  last  a  long 
time  without  warping  or  cracking.  The  matte  is  tapped  into  iron 
molds  and  is  thus  obtained  free  from  sand,  while  the  disagreeable  labor 
of  raking  the  pieces  of  matte  out  of  the  hot  sand  and  of  making  up  the 
matte  beds  is  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  furaace-house  gains  greatly 
both  in  space,  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

This  enormous  increase  in  capacity  is  brought  about  by  a  variety  of 
improvements.  Of  course  the  prmcipal  factor  is  a  considerable  increase 
in  both  length  and  breadth  of  hearth.  This  is  made  larger  than  I  ever 
believed  it  would  be  possible  to  heat  rapidly  to  a  smelting  point.  Whether 
a  hearth  of  this  size  could  be  properly  heated  by  wood  still  remains 
doubtful.  I  myself  should  not  dare  to  risk  it,  though  I  propose  this  season 
to  build  some  wood-burning  reverberatories  a  good  deal  larger  than  have 
ever  before  been  erected.  But  with  coal  the  heat  is  entirely  satisfactory ; 
and  though,  of  course,  the  fire-box  is  also  somewhat  enlarged,  still  the 
amount  of  coal  consumed  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  ore  smelted. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  careful  heating  of  all  the  air  admitted 
below  the  grate.  This  is  accomplished  by  having  tight  doors  to  the  ash 
pit,  and  passing  the  air  that  is  to  supiK)rt  combustion  through  various 
channels  encircling  the  hearth  and  surrounding  the  fire-box.  These  are 
controlled  by  dampers,  and  the  effect  of  this  highly  heated  air  on  the 
combustion  is  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

Again,  heated  air  is  introduced  through  the  roof,  above  the  fire-bridge, 
by  which  the  combustion  of  tbe  gases  is  rendered  much  more  perfect,  as 
may  be  seen  by  watching  the  smoke  through  the  chimney  with  and  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  this  secondary  air-current. 

Again,  much  time  is  saved  by  charging  the  furnace  through  the  roof, 
the  entire  charge  being  contained  in  two  large  sheet-iron  hoppers.  Over 
20  minutes  on  each  charge  is  saved,  and  much  loss  of  heat  is  prevented. 

:Where  the  charge  largely  consists  of  roasted  ore,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  plant  permits,  a  marked  increase  in  capacity  may  be  obtained  by 
dumping  the  red-hot  ore  from  the  calciners  mrectly  into  the  smelting 
furnace. 

On  the  whole,  the  profession  is  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  Pearce  for 
these  improvements,  and  for  his  succe^ful  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  I  cannot  yet  desert  the  stand 
that  I  have  taken  in  preferring  blast  furnaces  to  reverberatories  under 
certain  conditions;  but  I  have  to  confess  that  the  latter  have  encroached 
considerably  on  the  field  of  the  former  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
that  I  should  now  build  a  reverberatory  plant  in  many  places,  where  not 
long  ago  I  should  have  unhesitatingly  recommended  the  blast  furnace. 

Even  now,  for  low-grade  pyritous  ores,  where  the  charge  is  somewhat 
basic,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two.  The  copper-nickel 
deposits  at  Sudbury,  Ontario,  are  a  good  example  of  the  value  of  blast 
furnaces,  for  I  do  not  think  that  those  ’ores  could  be  treated  in  reverbera¬ 
tories  for  twice  the  present  cost. 

Great  improvements  have  also  been  introduced  in  the  calcining  depart¬ 
ment  at  Argo.  A  step-grate  is  used,  and  a  grade  of  cosil  is  thus  made 
available  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  could  not  be  used  m  roast¬ 
ing.  This  coal  is  shoveled  direct  into  large  hoppers  above  the  grates, 
and  an  occasional  stir  with  a  bar,  and  a  slight  removal  of  clinkers  from 
the  grates  below,  cause  it  to  feed  itself  automatically  as  needed. 

The  general  scheme  of  treatment  of  the  Argo  works  should  be  familiar 
to  all  members  of  our  profession;  but  the  fact,  that  I  do  not  find  one  man 
out  of  ten  who  has  any  exact  knowledge  of  this  very  complicated  and  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  operations  justifies  me  in  skimming  rapimy  over  the  gen¬ 
eral  features  of  the  process. 

Silver  and  gold  ores  are  smelted  together,  producing,  as  already  stated, 
a  matte  containing,  say,  40  per  cent,  copper  (or  more),  600  ounces  silver, 
and  5  ounces  gold.  This  is  variously  handled,  but  is  frequently  crushed 
and  partly  calcined,  and  being  resmelted  with  rich  silicious  ores,  yields  a 
white  metal  containing  nearly  70  per  cent,  copper,  and  very  rich  in  the 
precious  metals. 

This  forms  the  main  product  of  the  Ziervogel  treatment,  and  is  crushed 
coarsely  and  calcin^  roughly  in  ordinary  calciners.  Tlie  product,  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  oxide  of  copper,  with  some  sulphates  and  many  basic 
salts,  is  pulverized  m  a  large  Chili  mill,  and  then  goes  to  the  Ziervogel 
calciners,  where  it  is  carefully  roasted  imtil  all  sulphates  of  iron  and 
copper  decomposed  and  a  maximum  of  sulphate  of  silver  is  formed. 

This  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  an  operation  as  is  supposed.  Still, 
much  of  its  success  has  hitherto  depended  upon  the  care  and  skill  of  tire 


individual  workman  until  the  idea  of  adding  an  acid  sulphate  of  soda 
was  suggested.  This  salt  holds  on  to  its  sulphuric  acid  till  the.  last 
moment  and  at  just  the  temperature  required  to  sulphatize  the  silver, 
mves  up  half  its  acid,  which  thus  forms  an  atmosphere  of  sulphuric 
fumes  that  aids  greatly  in  suiphatizing  the  silver  and  correcting  any  ir¬ 
regularities  of  the  operation.  Owing  to  this  discovery  the  percentage  of 
silver  now  extract^  from  the  matte  is  much  higher  and  more  regular 
than  in  former  days. 

The  roasted  ma^  is  placed  in  wooden  leaching  vats,  and  the  silver  is 
rapidly  dissolved  by  acidulated  hot  water.  It  is  precipitated  on  ctmper 
plates  as  almost  absolutely  pure  silver,  and  the  copper  is  precipitated  by 
iron  as  cement  copper,  which  is  melted  and  cast  into  plates  to  be  used 
again  in  the  same  operation. 

The  residues  of  the  Ziervogel  process  consist  mostly  of  oxide  of  copper, 
containing  a  little  iron,  and  quite  a  percentage  of  arsenic,  antimony,  nis- 
niuth,  tellurium,  and  other  impurities  which  abound  in  our  Western 
ores. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  get  this  copper  back  into  the  shape  of 
a  rich  matte.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  melted  with  pyritous  ores  rich  in 
gold,  but  comparatively  free  from  silver,  as  no  silver  is  wanted  in  this 
matte  that  has  passed  the  Ziervogel  process. 

This  rich  gold-copper  matte  is  charged  into  a  so-called  blister  furnace, 
in  large  lumps,  and  subjected  to  a  slow  melting  and  sweating  heat  with 
free  admission  of  air.  This  rapidly  oxidizes  and  removes  the  sulphur 
present,  and  as  there  was  no  more  sulphur  in  the  original  matte  than  was 
just  necessary  to  combine  with  the  copper,  it  follows  that  on  losing  some 
of  this  sulphur  a  portion  of  the  copper  becomes  metallic.  When  this  has 
gone  far  enough,  the  entire  charge  is  lapped  into  moulds,  and  under 
several  of  the  first  pigs  of  matte  will  be  found  the  metallic  copper  that 
has  bwn  set  free,  and  is  known  as  bottoms.  Metallic  copper  has  a  far 

freater  affinity  than  matte  for  gold,  as  well  as  for  arsenic,  antimony,  etc. 

herefore,  this  small  proportion  of  metallic  bottoms  has  not  onlj  refined 
all  the  rest  of  the  copper  contained  in  the  matte  by  dissolving  up  its 
arsenic,  antimony,  etc.,  but  it  has  also  practically  removed  all  the  gold 
from  it. 

The  matte,  now  freed  from  gold,  is  once  more  crushed,  calcined  and 
treated  by  itself  by  the  Ziervogel  method,  to  remove  the  small  quantity 
of  silver  still  present,  and  the  oxide  residues  are  sold  mostly  to  the  blue- 
stone  manufacturers,  who  also  regain  what  little  silver  and  gold  still 
remain. 

The  rich  alloy  of  copper  and  gold  is  refined  in  a  small  furnace  to  remove 
the  impurities  already  mention^,  and  is  then  separated  by  a  method  well 
known  to  all  metallurgists  who  interest  themselves  in  such  matters,  but 
which  I  will  not  speak  of,  as  the  Argo  authorities  evidently  prefer  not  to 
make  it  public. 

This  is  a  rough  outline  of  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  ingenious 
series  of  metallurgical  operations  practiced  any  where,  and  that  requires 
an  unusual  amount  of  care  and  skill  to  keep  it  in  successful  order. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Prof.  Pearce  himself  to  judge  of  the 
matter,  but  I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  the  simple  method  of  matte 
separation  practiced  at  Freiberg  would  not  be  more  economical  than  this 
long  series  of  difficult  and  expensive  processes. 

Why  not  simply  calcine  the  first  white  metal  and  dissolve  the  copper  oxide 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  obtaining  tbe  copper  as  blue  stone,  and  getting  all 
the  silver  and  gold  that  was  in  the  matte,  together  with  enough  residue  of 
lead  to  smelt  them  into  a  rich  bullion,  to  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner?  The  acid  could  be  obtained  at  very  slight  cost  from  tbe  iron  pyrites 
used  as  flux,  and  which  now  only  escapes  into  the  atmosphere ;  and  a 
very  high  grade  of  bluestone  could  be  made,  by  usin^  a  portion  of 
barytic  ores  to  cleanse  the  white  metal  from  all  iron,  as  is  practised  in 
Freiberg.  Any  objection  as  to  flooding  the  market  is  [met  by  the  fact 
(so  I  am  told)  that  all  the  matte  residues  from  these  works  are  made  into 
bluestone  as  it  is. 

Tucson,  Arizona  Ty.,  August  Ist,  1890. 


A  COKE  BATTEBT. 

Written  IfoT  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jonrnal  by  0-  H.  Aaron, 

In  1886  I  had  the  idea  of  substituting  carbon  for  zinc  in  a  galvanic 
battery.  I  thought  that  if  coupled  carbons  were  so  exposed  that  the  one 
should  be  oxidized  in  the  wet  way,  the  other  not.  a  current  would  be 
developed,  and  as,  in  all  batteries  that  I  know  of,  the  oxidized  plate  is  the 
positive,  I  expected  that  it  would  be  so  in  this  case. 

I  made  some  experiments  and,  having  had  no  opportunity  of  following 
the  matter  up,  nor  having  been  able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  opinion  as 
to  the  value  or  meaning  of  my  results  from  the  several  electricians  to 
whom  I  applied,  including  Mr.  Edison,  I  condense  my  notes  made  at  the 
time  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern. 

I  arranged  an  element  consisting  of  the  usual  porous  inner  and  impervi¬ 
ous  outer  cell,  and  two  pencils  of  coke  with  copper  wires  connected  to 
their  upper  ends,  also  a  decomposing  cell  with  various  electrodes,  as  re¬ 
quired.  My  results  were  as  follows: 

Inner  cell  charged  with  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  outer 
cell  with  plain  water  gave  a  good  current,  as  was  also  the  case  when  the 
outer  cell  was  charged  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  action  soon  ceased  while  the  permanganate  still  retained  color.  On 
adding  a  little  HgS04,  action  was  renewed,  and  the  permanganate  was 
quite  decolored.  If  a  piece  of  coke  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  perman^- 
natewith  some  sulphuric  acid  added,  decoloration  of  the  liquid  takes 
place  but  slowly:  the  action  is  vastly  accelerated  when  the  experiment  is 
made  in  a  porous  cell  and  the  coke  is  coupled  with  another  piece  in 
another  liquid,  whether  that  other  liquid  be  neutral,  acid  or  alkaline. 

With  permanganate  and  sodium  carbonate,  or  simple  water,  action 
ceases  in  24  hours,  and  is  completely  restored  by  heating,  short  of  red¬ 
ness,  the  plate  which  is  in  the  outer  (soda,  etc.)  compartment. 

Potassium  dichromate,  chlorate  or  tungstate,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
may  replace  the  permanganate,  also  sulphuric  acid  or  nitric  acid,  but  the 
permanganate  is  the  best.  The  dichromate  was  not  completely  decom¬ 
posed.  The  coke  plate  which  is  expo^  to  the  oxidizing  liquid  is  in  all 
cases  negative,  reversing  my  expectetipns.  A  single  element  charged  as 
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above  does  not  decompose  water  sensibly  unless  the  water  has  salt  or  acid, 
etc.,  added  to  it;  but  tnree  elements  decompose  water  alone. 

The  coke  in  the  outer  compartment  (the  inner  one  containing  the  ox¬ 
idizing  liquid)  is  not  essential,  though  the  most  convenient  conductor;  a 
finger  placed  in  that  compartment  enables  the  current  to  be  felt  on  touch¬ 
ing  the  tongue  with  the  wire  from  the  other;  a  piece  of  wet  cloth  dipping 
in  the  outer  cell  and  furnished  with  a  terminal  of  platinum  gives  goM  re¬ 
sults  in  the  decomposing  cell.  The  coke  in  the  porous  cell  cannot  be  thus 
substituted,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  current  is  not  solely  due  to  the 
different  liquids,  and  to  indicate  that  the  coke  is  actually  oxidized,  which 
Mr.  Eldison  has  doubted;  yet  I  was  not  able  to  detect  CO*  in  the  small 
quantity  of  gas  evolved  from  this  plate;  perhaps  it  was  CO,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  my  apparatus  was  of  the  roughest,  I  being  iu  Ari¬ 
zona.  I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  an  oxidizing  solution  which  could  be  regen¬ 
erated  by  passing  air  through  it,  which  would  make  the  battery  very  in¬ 
expensive,  but  did  not  succeed.  Even  tungstic  acid,  which  can  be  reox¬ 
idized  by  simple  exposure  to  air  after  its  reduction  by  zinc,  fails  after 
having  been  deoxidized  by  coke;  but  this  important  point  requires  further 
investigation.  Thus  far  the  action  of  my  battery  was  not  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory;  it  would  cease  before  the  {lermanganate  was  quite  decomposed 
sometimes  in  the  course  of  24  hours;  I  therefore  tried  other  solutions  in 
the  outer  cell,  as  follows ; 

Beginning  with  water  in  the  outer  cell,  I  tried  successively  solutions  of 
sodium  carbonate,  caustic  potassa,  acidulated  brine,  ammoniated  brine, 
etc. ,  and  at  last  potassium  and  calcium  polysulphide,  which  gave  a  much 
stronger  current  and  continuous  action,  while  charge  after  charge  of 
permanganate  was  completely  decomposed  in  the  porous  cell.  The  poly¬ 
sulphide  in  the  outer  cell  did  not  seem  to  suffer  much  from  the  action  of 
the  air  on  its  surface,  which,  however,  I  partly  prevented  by  means  of  a 
cover.  The  current  was  now  able  to  decompose  plain  water  with  a  single 
element,  yet  three  elements  failed  to  give  a  secondary  current  with  the 
helix  of  a  Kidder’s  medical  battery. 

Two  cells  charged  with  potassium  permanganate  and  dilute  H*S04  in 
the  porous  compartment  and  potaaeium  polysulphide  in  the  other, 
a  plate  of  coke  in  each,  gave  3 ‘8  grains  of  precipitate  copper 
in  three  hours,  and  20  grains  potassium  permanganate  gave  10*2  grains 
copper;  20  grains  bleaching  powder,  3'6  grains  copper;  20  grains  potassium 
dichromate,  9'6  grains  copper.  The  coke  plates  had  about  9  square  inches 
of  surface  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  solution. 


ORABAU’S  METHOD  OF  MANUFAOTURIHG  ALUMIHDM. 

ByM.  lo’ion.* 

Impurities  even  in  very  small  proportions  modify  essentially  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  aluminum,  especially  its  resistance  and  unchangeableness.  It 
is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  cryolite  containing  a  little  amount  of 
iron  and  silicon  gives  relatively  pure  aluminum;  the  poorer  the  material, 
down  to  clay,  the  greater  the  obstacle. 

By  the  process  exhibited  at  the  exposition  last  year  in  Paris,  Messrs. 
Bernard  Bros.,  of  Creil,  claimed  the  cost  price  to  be  only  10  francs  per  kilo- 
CTam  (about  90  cents  per  pound)  or  about  the  same  as  that  claimed  for  the 
Grabau  system.  This  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  the  product,  reaching 
99-80  per  cent.,  whilst  the  English  and  Shaffhausen  mills  reach  between 
96  ana  98-50  per  cent.,  and  the  Salindres  factory  98-90  per  cent. 

The  Grabau  p^ess  includes  in  the  first  place  the  manufacture  of 
fluoride  of  aluminum  by  means  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  fluorspar  and 
cryolite,  the  last  of  which,  however,  in  its  natural  state  is  only  used  at 
the  commencement  of  the  operations,  the  reduction  of  fluoride  of  alumi¬ 
num  giving  much  purer  artificial  cryolite.  In  the  second  place,  fluoride 
of  aluminum  is  reduced  by  sodium,  which  M.  Grabau  claims  to  make  at 
a  very  cheap  rate. 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  fluoride  of  aluminum,  from  10  to  13  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  alumina  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  is  treated 
w'ith  fluorspar  pulverized  and  as  pure  as  powible;  the  mixture  is  heated 
for  several  hours  at  60  degrees  C.  in  a  basin  supplied  with  a  kneader. 
Within  a  short  time  the  fluorspar  is  partly  decomposed  and  forms  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime.  A  repetition  several  times  of  this  o^ration  can  substi¬ 
tute  fluorine  for  as  much  as  66  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  combined  with 
alumina;  practically,  however,  it  is  advantageous  to  stop  at  55  per  cent., 
when  a  spk:ial  combination  is  formed  of  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  alumina,  a  fluosulphate  of  alumina,  Al*  (114804).  The  solution 
IS  left  to  settle  for  several  hours  and  is  then,  while  still  not  clear,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  large  wooden  reservoir;  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  is 
washed  on  filters,  and  the  water  filter^  off  is  used  to  dissolve  a  new 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  the  sulphate  of  lime  retaining  only  3  per 
cent,  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  which  has  now  become  insoluble. 

The  solution  of  fluosulphate  which  is  not  clear,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  basic  silicates  generated  from  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  is  subjected 
to  a  treatment  with  cyanide  of  potash,  in  order  to  remove  small  particles 
of  iron  and  is  then  filtered.  The  fluid  when  thus  made  transparent  con¬ 
tains  fluosulphate  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of 
sulphate  of  soda  generated  from  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  small  quantities 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  one  cubic  meter  of  the  fluid  containing  one  kilo¬ 
gram  of  lime. 

Evaporation  in  the  water-bath  makes  the  consistency  of  the  fluid  like 
that  of  syrup;  the  vapors  are  removed  by  two  ventilators,  one  of  which 
acts  by  suction,  while  the  other  blows  in  purified  air  through  a  cotton- 
filter,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dust  in  the  atmosphere  from  entering 

Finely  pulverized  cryolite  is  then  added,  and  thorough  mixing  takes 
place  in  a  kneader.  The  proportion  of  cryolite  added  must  be  such  as  to 
swure  a  complete  absorption  of  the  sulphuric  acid  still  combined  with  the 
alu-uina,  by  the  sodium  of  cryolite  in  exchange  for  the  fluorineof  the  latter. 

The  mixture  is  put  in  a  vessel  of  lead  and  dried  at  about  150  degrees  in 
a  drying  room,  llie  porous  matter  obtained  is  broken  into  pieces  of  the 
size  of  small  nuts.  To  substitute  fluorine  for  sulphuric  acid  the  substance 
must  be  heated  to  a  dark  redness  in  a  pan  in  whose  lining  iron  and  sili¬ 
con  do  not  occur,  and  which,  when  pushed  in,  is  held  in  a  muffle  heated 
toiadness.  To  facilitate  the  subsequent  washing,  melting  should  be 
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avoided.  The  object  of  the  washing  is  to  remove  the  sulphate  of  soda  and 
to  leave  the  fluoride  of  aluminum. 

The  preparation  of  the  last  is  thus  seen  to  comprise  two  phases;  the 
first  assuring  an  exchange  of  a  part  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  fluorine  from 
the  fluorspar,  the  second  exchanging  the  remainder  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
for  the  fluorine  Irom  the  cryolite.  The  natural  cryolite  used  at  the  start  is 
afterwards  replaced  by  artificial  cryolite  produced  during  the  reduction 
of  the  fluoride  of  aluminum. 

Re|)eated  washing  in  hot  water  of  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and 
fluoride  of  aluminum  removes  with  the  former  15  per  cent,  of  the  latter, 
together  with  the  larger  part  of  the  iron.  The  85  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of 
aluminum  left  is  then  pressed,  made  into  cakes,  dried  and  broken  into 
pieces  of  the  size  of  nuts. 

The  reduction  of  fluoride  of  aluminum  by  sodium  takes  place  in  a 
smelting  vessel,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  its  height,  and  which  is  lined 
with  a  layer  of  cryolite  several  centimeters  thick,  or,  still  better,  with 
bricks  made  of  puiverized  cryolite  and  moistened  with  a  solution  of  sea 
salt. 

The  fluoride  of  aluminum  is  preferably  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron 
cylinder  lined  with  a  fireproof  material  without  any  silicon  and  iron. 
The  cylinder  is  closed  with  an  iron  lid;  its  bottom,  movable  around  an 
axle,  is  held  in  position  by  a  counterweight.  The  fluoride  of  aluminum 
does  not  smelt,  and  evaporates  very  little,  provided  the  cover  closes 
tightly. 

A  small  wagon  on  rails  brings  the  reduction  vessel  under  the  cylinder 
containing  the  fluoride;  this  is  dropped  in  and  the  vessel  instantly  removed 
in  order  to  receive  a  bar  of  sodium  heated  to  a  temperature  near  the  point 
of  fusion  ;  then  a  cover  of  asbestos  is  immediately  put  on  and  a  very 
lively  reaction  sets  in  at  once  with  strong  seething,  and  an  occasional  out¬ 
burst  from  under  the  cover  of  sodium  flames. 

When  the  proportions  of  sodium  and  of  fluoride  of  aluminum  have  been 
selected  so  as  to  reduce  only  about  half  of  the  latter,  the  other  half  com¬ 
bines  with  the  fluoride  of  sodium  product  and  forms  cryolite.  After  the 
reaction,  which  only  lasts  some  moments,  the  latter  forms  a  perfectly 
smelted  mass  at  a  temperature  far  higher  than  that  of  the  original  mix¬ 
ture.  After  cooling,  the  solidified  cryolite  is  found  to  cover  a  residuum 
of  metallic  aluminum,  topped  off  with  a  light  crust  of  cryolite  from  the 
lining. 

The  slag  of  fluoride  of  aluminum,  when  prepared  with  natural  cryolite, 
which  always  contains  silicon,  is  gray  or  very  dark,  whilst  perfectly 


white  m  this  process. 

What  distinguishes  this  process  is  that  an  accessory  product  from  one 
operation  is  re-used  as  raw  material  in  a  subsequent  operation,  and  that 
thereby  the  quantity  of  natural  cryolite  necessary  at  the  start  is  greatly 
limited. 

If  no  losses  were  involved  in  the  manufacturing  on  the  supposition  that 
all  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  was  eliminated  in  the 
agglomeration  with  the  cryohte,  only  such  quantity  of  cryolite  would  at 
the  time  of  reduction  be  product  which  is  theoretically  necessary  for  the 
nroduction  of  fluoride  of  aluminum  according  to  the  two'  formulas ; 

(1)  A1*(S04),  +  6  NaFl,  Al^Fl,  =  2  Al^Fl,  -f  3  (Na*S04). 

(2)  2  A1*F1.  +  6  Na  =  Al*  +  6  NaFl,  AljFl,. 


But  owing  to  the  losses  incurred  by  washing,  etc.,  the  quantity  of  cry¬ 
olite  would  be  insufficient. 

If,  on  the  other  side,  in  the  treatment  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  by 
the  fluorspar  the  theoretical  limit  of  reaction  were  attainable,  twice  the 
quantity  of  cryolite  necessary  for  making  fluoride  of  aluminum  for  the 
following  operation  would  be  obtained;  in  fact,  one  would  get 

(3)  3  Al*  j  ^  -f  6  NaFl,  A1*F1«  =  4  A1*F1,  -|-  3  Na*S04. 

(4)  4  AljFl*  -tl2  Na  =  4  A1  -f  2  (6  NaFl,  Al^Fl,). 

The  losses  entailed  by  washing  would,  however,  reduce  the  excess  of 
cryolite  from  100  to  83  per  cent. 

Supposing  that  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  are  trans¬ 
formed,  there  would  still,  despite  the  losses  from  washing,  be  an  excess  of 
cryolite  amounting  to  35  per  cent.,  as  the  following  formula; 


(5)  j  a1*F1?'^  *  [  +  6  NaFl,  A1*F1 
(6)  3  A1*F1*  -f-  9  Na  =  3  A1  + 


=  3  A1,F1  8  Na,S04 

3 

-  (6  NaFl,  A1*F1«). 

2 


As  already  mentioned,  55  per  cent,  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  is  readily 
transformed;  the  process  will  consequently  always  give  a  sensible  excess 
of  artificial  cryolite  useful  in  glass-making.  The  purity  of  the  aluminum 
depends  of  course  on  the  purity  of  the  material,  where  absence  of  iron 
and  silicon  is  of  prime  importance. 

The  solution  of  fluosulphate  of  alumina  which  serves  to  prepare  the 
fluoride  of  aluminum  has  no  trace  of  silicon,  and  if  the  sulphate  of  alum¬ 
ina,  which  can  be  purchased  in  chemical  factories,  and  the  fluorspar  are 
free  from  iron,  the  fluosulphate  will  also  contain  none;  the  iron  can  at  any 
rate  be  precipitated  by  yellow  cyanide  of  potash. 

The  natural  cryolite  contains  always  up  to  five  per  cent,  of  quartz  and  0-5 
per  cent,  of  iron.  Evidently  the  fluoride  of  aluminum  obteined  m  the  first 
operation  must  be  impure  as  well  as  the  aluminum  resulting  of  its  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  artificial  cryolite  obtained  at  the  same  time  can  be  freed  from 
its  iron  by  a  diluted  acid,  and  the  silicon  disappears  in  the  state  of  flupride 
of  silicon  when  the  fluosulphate  is  heated  red.  The  fluoride  of  aluminum 
obtained  in  the  subsequent  operation  is  perfectly  white  and  the  products 
remain  pure,  if  no  impurities  enter  from  without.  At  the  time  when  the 
solution  of  fluosulphate  and  sulphate  of  alumina  evaporates,  the  greatest 
precautions  are  taken  in  that  direction.  •  .  - 

During  the  reduction  of  fluoride  of  aluminum  this  requirement  is  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  fact  that  fluoride  of  aluminum  does  not  melt  at  red  heat ; 
only  the  lining  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  in  which  it  is  heated  must 
contain  no  iron  and  silicon. 

The  cryolite  lining  of  the  reduction  vessel  is  hardly  attacked  by  the  heat, 
the  reaction  being  too  rapid  ;  no  increase  in  temperature  is  felt  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls.  .  v  j 

The  exceptional  purity  of  the  aluminum  made  by  the  Grabau  method 
is  attested  by  the  following  two  assays  made  in  the  assay  depart- 
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ment  of  I’EJcole  des  Mines ;  1  is  of  aluminum  made  by  means  of  natural 
cryolite :  2,  by  means  of  eiilificial  cryolite  obtained  in  the  third  reduction. 

1  2 
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100  00  100  00 

The  cheapness  of  the  product  depends  on  the  electrolytic  process  of 
making  sodium,  which  Mr,  Grabau  claims  to  be  able  to  manufacture  at 
from  H  to  2  francs  per  kilogram  (14  to  18  cents  per  pound),  or  about  of 
the  current  price  at  present. 

As  several  patents  have  not  yet  been  taken  out,  this  porcedure  can  only 
be  sketched.  Its  basis  is  the  decomposition  of  smelted  sea  salt  by  an 
electric  current.  .  _ 

The  salt,  specially  prepared,  is  placed  in  a  crucible  in  which  are  sus¬ 
pended.  as  shown  in  the  figure,  a  carbon  electrode,  c,  on  which  the  chlo¬ 
rine  is  being  disengaged,  and  a  reversed  bell  of  porcelain  ^vith  double 
walls  and  a  metallic  frame  ;  between  the  walls  is  an  insulating  layer  of 
air.  The  other  electrode,  made  of  iron  wire,  is  attached  to  the  metallic 
frame  in  the  bell,  and  ends  in  a  star  p.  The  double  wall  is  necessitated 
by  the  current’s  rapid  deterioration  of  single  wall.  At  the  upper  part 
of  the  bell  where  the  opening  is  tube-shaped,  t,  a  rectangular  iron-tuyere 
conducts  to  a  vessel  filled  with  petroleum  or  nitrogen  the  drops  of  sodium 
which  rise  to  the  surface  because  of  their  smaller  specific  weight. 


The  porcelain  is  only  faintly  attacked  by  the  incandescent  s<xlium 
even  at  a  far  higher  temperature  than  that  of  smelting,  owing  to 
to  the  particular  conditions  m  which  the  sea  salt  is  placed,  and  without 
w'hich  the  porcelain  would  be  totally  destroyed  within  a  few^  hours. 

Chloride  of  sodium  is  filled  in  as  the  gi^ual  disengagement  of  the 
sodium  lowers  the  level  of  the  smelted  salt;  the  sodium  obtained  is  per¬ 
fectly  pure,  and  in  no  need  of  re-smelting. 

To  summarize  the  description,  we  put  in  juxtaposition  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  and  of  Deville’s  method. 

Mr.  Grabau  uses  as  first  material  sulphate  of  alumina,  fluorspar  and 
artificial  cryolite.  The  humidity  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  a  pWectly 
pure  fluoride  of  aluminum,  while  it  is  far  more  diflScult  to  get  a  pure 
chloride  of  aluminum.  Besides,  the  latter  is  rapidly  decomposed  in  the 
air,  and  must  be  employed  w-ith  no  delay,  whereas* the  fluoride  can  be 
kept  without  change. 

The  old  Deville  process  uses  as  fii-st  material  chloride  of  aluminum,  sea 
salt  and  natural  cryolite;  the  first  of  these  is  reduced  by  sodium  in  the 
presence  of  a  solvent  in  fireproof  furnaces.  The  material  of  these  teing 
attacked  by  the  fusion,  the  aluminum  becomes  impure.  The  useful  effect 
of  sodium  hardly  excels  76  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  The  reaction  Ls 
relatively  feeble  since  the  mass  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  alumi¬ 
num  than  in  Grabau’s,  and  it  is  attempted  to  reduce  all  this  aluminum. 

In  the  latter’s  method  the  reduction  takes  place  without  solvent  and  is 
cronducted  so  as  to  extract  from  the  fluoride  only  half  the  aluminum  it 
contains;  the  reaction  is  very  intense;  f»-oin  83  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
sodium  is  utilized,  w-hich,  with  one  part  of  the  fluoride  of  aluminum 
produces  cryolite  at  the  same  time  as  it  reduces  the  other  part,  liie  re¬ 
action  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  increase  in  heat  so  that  it  can 
take  place  in  a  cold  vessel  lined  with  cryolite  and  the  introduction  of  im¬ 
purities  in  the  aluminum  thus  be  avoid<^. 

Finally  the  two  methods  differ  in  their  modes  of  obtaining  sodium. 

Mr.  Grabau  claims  that  the  following  figures  represent  the  cost  of 
making  aluminum,  inclusive  of  that  of  sodium,  on  a  scale  of  20  kilograms 
in  24  hours,  an  increase  in  which  would  amply  reduce  the  price. 


Investment. 

Buildings . 

Steam  engine,  boiler,  dynamo .  . 

Electric  apparatus  for  malting  sodium. 

Sundry  apparatus . 

Working  capital . 


Francs. 
..  57,000 
..  35,000 
..  -^,000 
.  25,000 
..  40,000 


•  Working  Expenses. 

Labor  per  day . 

Chemists . 

Fluorspar . 

Sulphuric  acid . 

Sulphate  of  alumina . 

Sea  salt . 

Various  chemical  products  . 

Coal . 

Repairs  and  sinking  fund . 


179,000 
Francs. 
...  4000 
....  40-03 
...  12-00 
...  2-60 
...  60-00 
...  36-00 
...  16-00 
...  .50-00 
...  30-00 


or  about  14-30  francs  per  kilogram. 


Death  Date  in  Austrian  Mines. — OfiScial  statistics  of  casualties  in 
Australian  mines  show  that  the  proportion  of  fatal  accidents  amounts  to 
about  two  per  1,000  lives.  For  the  years  1879-89,  inclusive,  there  were 
1,838  deaths  among  miners,  averaging  167  per  annum.  The  average 
nunlber  of  workmen  employed  was  82,312. 


THE  MINEEAL  RESOUHGES  OF  BOLIVIA. 

Bjr  John  B.  Minchin,  Omro,* 

The  short  coast  line  which  Bolivia  originally  possessed  on  the  Pacific 
was  lost  during  the  late  w-ar  with  Chili,  leaving  it  thus  completely  shut 
in,  w’hile  the  commerce  passing  through  Peruvian,  Chilian,  Argentine  or 
Brazilian  ports,  is  credited  to  one  or  other  of  those  countries. 

This  want  of  direct  communication  w-ith  the  outer  world  naturally 
retardetl  progress,  w-hile  the  absence  of  industrial  enterprises  left  the 
inhabitants  at  leisure  to  engage  in  those  constant  petty  revolutions  to 
w-hich  the  country  was  a  prey  for  half  a  century  after  the  War  of  Inde- 
Ijendence.  The  more  enlightened  governments  of  later  years  have  done 
much  to  improve  matters,  v.  hile  the  approach  of  the  Peruvian  and  Argen¬ 
tine  railways  on  the  north  and  south,  and  above  all,  the  construction 
recently  of  a  narrow  gauge  line  from  the  jxjrt  of  Antofagasta  to  the 
Huanciiaca  silver  mines  and  its  projet^ted  extension  to  other  mining  cen¬ 
ters  are  producing  a  most  lx*neficial  effect. 

Owing  to  its  great  variety  of  altitude  and  climate,  Bolivia  is  almost 
unique  as  regards  its  natural  resourct^s.  A  cross-section  of  this  part  of 
the  South  American  continent  piesents,  on  leaving  the  pacific,  a  more  or 
less  rapid  ascent  for  some  hundred  miles,  wlun  an  elevation  of  from 
12,000  feet  to  14,000  feet  is  met  with  on  the  western  border  of  the  Bolivian 
I  tableland;  this  latter  extends  eastw-ard  for  200  miles,  and  is  succeeded  by 
I  an  extremely  ruggetl  and  mountainous  region  measuring  300  miles  across, 
through  which  wind  innumerable  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
River  Plate;  still  further  east,  vast  forest  plains  and  “pampas’’  stretch 
without  interruption  to  the  boundary  of  Brazil. 

These  eastern  plains,  at  an  elevation  of  only  from  500  feet  to  1,200  feet, 
are  purely  tropical,  the  high  tableland  ixrssessesa  cold,  dry  climate,  while 
the  interinediate  mountainous  region  irresents  every  gradation  of  temper¬ 
ature  between  the  two  extremes. 

As  is  well  know  n,  the  Spaniards  paid  great  attention  to  mining,  and 
they  appr'ar  to  have  explored  the  country  very  completely  and  to  have 
possessed  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  enabled  them  to 
judge  w-ith  considerable  accuracy  as  to  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the 
innumerable  lodes  they  met  with.  Mines  abandoned  by  them  at  an  early 
stage  have  rarely  giveii  satisfactory  results  afterwards,  and  the  principal 
enterprises  at  the  present  day  are  merely  continuations  of  the  ancient 
workings. 

The  Spanish  miner  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Government,  and  the 
facility  t»f  obtaining  Indian  labor  at  an  almost  nominal  cost.  A  large 
proportion  of  his  pnxluction  went,  however,  to  the  State  and  when 
we  consider  the  otherwise  scanty  resourcjes  at  his  command,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  much  was  effected,  and  that  the  country  possessed 
at  that  time  men  of  great  energy  and  enterprise  and  of  no  mean  capacity. 

Metallic  veins  are  profusely  scattered  over  the  Bolivian  tableland,  and 
on  this  only,  the  order  in  the  following  list  of  the  principal  metals  pro- 
ably  indicates  their  relative  importance,  silver,  tin,  copper,  gold,  bis¬ 
muth,  antimony,  lead  and  cobalt. 

The  richest  defxjsits  of  gold  how-ever  do  not  (x;cur  on  the  tableland 
itself,  but  are  met  with  in  the  great  ravines,  “quebradas.”  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cordillera;  ow-ing  to  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country 
for  machinery  they  are  at  present  but  little  worked. 

The  Bolivian  silver  mines,  by  far  the  most  considerable,  occupy  the 
southern  half  of  the  tableland,  no  important  workings  being  met  with 
north  of  the  17th  parallel.  The  composition  of  the  ores  is  varied;  in 
addition  to  native,  ruby  silver,  and  chlorides,  the  metal  is  associated  with 
sulphides  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony,  and  with  tin  oxide; 
in  many  cases  the  upper  i)art  of  the  lodes  w-as  largely  composed  of 
chlorides  extending  to  a  depth  of  from  100  feet,  to  200  feet.  These 
chlorides  w-ere  nearly  all  worked  out  by  the  Spanish  discoverers,  being 
treated  by  the  “patio”  or  Mexican  amalgamation  process.  It  appears  that 
the  early  Spaniards  were  ignorant  of  the  m<xle  of  treating  sulphides,  and 
many  mines  were  abandon*^  when  the  workings  reached  these. 

As  regards  changes  in  the  value  of  the  ores  with  increasing  depth,  a 
steady  improvement  has  taken  place  in  some  cases,  as  in  Huanchaca, 
down  to  a  certain  point,  while  in  “  (Jerro  ”  of  Fotosi  the  upper  regions 
seem  to  have  been  the  richer.  Other  mines  show  considerable  uniformity- 
in  the  silver  contents  of  the  ore  at  different  levels.  All  the  mines  worked 
by  the  Spaniards  have  proved  rich  in  the  bottom.  Some  were  evidently 
stopped  owing  to  the  want  of  adequate  means  for  taking  out  the  water, 
while  the  remainder  w-ere  abandoned  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century 
that  this  industry  began  to  revive. 

Bolivian  silver  mining  enterprises  of  the  present  day  are,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  rather  charcterized  by  the  high  quality  than  by  the  quantity  of 
ore;  it  is  true  large  mas-ses  of  poorer  ores  exist  at  many  points,  but  the 
expense  hitherto  attending  their  treatment  in  that  country  has  prevented 
their  being  worked  to  advantage. 

The  mines  at  Oruro,  which  tow-n  is  illustrated  in  Fig  1,  are  among  the 
more  important  in  the  country,  and  are  situated  in  an  isolated  group  of 
hills  rising  some  800  feet  above  the  plains  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
tableland,  and  are  some  300  miles  from  the  nearest  seaport,  Anca.  Ex¬ 
tensively  worked  by  the  Spaniards,  they  were  abandoned  since  the 
begging  of  this  century  till  about  25  years  ago,  when  mining  operations 
on  a  small  scale  were  recommenced.  A  system  of  more  or  less  parallel 
lodes  cross  the  hills  in  a  direction  from  E.  S.  E.  to  W.  N.  W.,  and  on 
these  are  situated  four  important  mines,  viz.,  Atocha,  San  Jose,  the 
Socavon  de  la  Virgen  and  Itos.  These  lodes,  usually  from  two  feet  to 
five  feet  wide,  are  composed  of  iron  pyrites,  occasionally  barren,  but 
generally  more  or  less  interspersed  with  sulphides  of  silver,  copper, 
antimony  and  tin  oxide,  while  in  some  rich  but  narrow  veins  the  u-on 
pyrites  are  absent;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lodes,  and  to  a  depth  of  some 
1.50  feet,  the  silver  occurred  chiefly  in  the  form  of  chloride.  The  fissures 
occupied  by  these  metallic  deposits  have  evidently  been  formed  by  an 
irruption  of  porphyritic  rock 

The  old  Spanish  workings  often  extended  to  a  depth  of  from  300  feet  to 
400  feet,  and  to  clean  out  and  <lry  these  was  not  easy  task  with  the 
limited  resources  at  hand.  The  discovery,  however,  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  of  a  rich  pocket  of  ore  in  the  Atocha  mine,  gave  a  considerable 

•From  Engineering,  to  which  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  Illustrations. 
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Fig.  3. — Iron  Water  Wheel  in  Bolivia. 

employment  of  steam  power,  but  this  will  no  doubt  be  obviated  on  the  to  effect  the  chlorination,  when  the  mass  is  ^eady  for  amalgamation, 
prolongation  of  tlie  Antofagasta  Railway.  Three  kinds  of  fuel  exist  in  the  The  amalgamation  was  formerly  carried  on  in  copper  kettles  cast  on  the 
neighborhood,  Viz.:  "yareta,”  a  resinous  plant  met  with  only  at  consider-  spot,  and  of  a  capacity  of  from  100  pounds  to  loO  pounds  of  calcined  ore 
able  elevations,  a  fairly  good  class  of  turf,  and  the  dung  of  the  llamas,  and  hut  of  late  years  wooden  tubs  run  by  steam  machinery  have  been  intro 
though  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  with  these  the  necessary  duced.  effecting  a  great  economy;  these  tubs  are  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  in 
steam  pressure,  a  considerable  excess  of  boiler  capacity  is  indispensable,  diameter  by  3  feet  to  4  feet  deep  and  are  furnished  with  thick 
With  greater  facilities  for  extraction,  large  masses  of  ore  of  an  inferior  cast  copper  soleplates,  similar  segmental  plates  being  also 
quality  left  m  the  upper  workings  may  be  taken  out  to  advantage.  secured  round  the  sides,  while  a  vertical  axle  run  by  bevel 

The  ore  as  extracted  from  the  mines  is  broken  and  picked  by  hand,  the  gearing  above,  causes  three  or  four  copper  arms  to  revolve  on  the  sole- 
richer  portions  containing  400  ounces  and  upwards  to  the  ton  being  sepa-  plate,  the  axle  admitting  of  being  raised  and  lowered  to  facilitate  the 
rated  for  exportation,  while  the  poorer  varieties  ranging  down  to  80  cleaning  up  of  the  amal^m ;  the  tubs  have  a  capacity  of  from  2,000 
ounces  are  despatched  in  carts  to  the  mills.  pounds  to  4,000  pounds  of  ore  and  each  operation  hists  about  six  hours. 


im^tiu  to  the  indust^,  horse  whims  were  erected,  vertical  shafts  sunk, 
and  mills  built  for  finding  and  treating  ores  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 

Many  of  the  working  having  now  attained  a  depth  of  from  600  feet  to 
800  feet,  and  as  in  addition  to  rock  and  ore  it  is  necessary  to  extract  from 
15  to  60  tons  of  water  daily,  animal  power  is  found  unequal  to  the  re- 

3uirements,  and  steam-winding  machinery  is  being  substituted  in  the  San 
ose  Mine,  a  tine  40-H.  P.  engine  by  Robey,  together  with  two  40  H,  P. 
Knap’s  patent  Root  boilers,  are  at  present  in  course  of  erection,  and  a 
more  commodious  shaft  supplied  with  skipways  is  being  sunk. 

The  inferior  class  of  fuel  available  is  at  present  a  difficulty  in  the 


The  scarcity  of  water  and  the  absence  of  water  power  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Oruro,  led  to  the  amalgamating  mills  being  situated  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  from  10  to  20  miles,  on  streams  which  descend  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  mountain  ranges;  at  these  points  iron  water  wheels  (Fig,  2)  of  from 
20  feet  to  30  feet  in  diameter  have  been  put  uj),  running  from  10  to  20 
stamps  each.  In  one  of  the  mills  the  ore  is  pulverized  dry,  in  all  the  others 
water  is  introduced  to  the  stamps.  The  pulverized  ore,  in  charges  of  4  cwt. , 
is  passed  to  the  calcining  furnaces,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  moderate 
I  heat,  which  is  increased  later  on.  Towards  the  close  of  the  operation, 
which  lasts  about  three  and  a  half  hours,  12  per  cent,  of  salt  is  introduced 


Fig.  1.— Oruro,  Bolivia. 
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during  which  steam,  imder  a  pressure  of  from  40  pounds  to  60  pounds,  is 
inject^  to  maintain  as  high  a  temperature  as  po^ible,  12  per  cent,  of 
salt  being  again  employed  in  this  part  of  the  operation.  The  loss  of  silver 
by  the  old  system  of  kettles  was  not  less  than  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
assay  contents  of  the  raw  ore,  while  by  the  employment  of  tubs  it  has  been 
reduced  to  about  15  per  cent.  The  am^gam  collected,  washed  and  pressed 
in  cylindrical  moulds,  is  strongly  heated  for  some  eight  hours  in  vertical 
retorts  until  all  the  mercury  distills  off  and  is  condensed  in  a  vessel  of 
water  below,  when  the  mass  of  spongy  silver,  or  “  pifla,”  is  ready  for 
shipment  The  total  loss  of  mercury  is  from  four  ounces  to  six  ounces 
for  every  pound  of  silver  extracted,  while  the  wear  on  the  copper  plates 
is  rather  more  than  double  the  weight  of  the  silver. 

Most  of  the  Oruro  ores  contain  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  of  tin  oxide  ;  the 
tailings  from  the  amalgamation  are  consequently  washed,  either  by  hand 
or  with  Frue  vanners  to  extract  this,  when  a  product  containing  from  64 
to  68  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin  is  obtained. 

Precise  data  do  not  generally  exist  for  determining  the  average  silver 
contents  of  the  lodes,  but  in  the  “Socavon  de  la  Virgen  ”  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  silver  extracted  during  the  past  two  years  represents 
100  ounces  to  the  ton  on  the  total  mass  taken  out. 

The  Oruro  mines  during  the  past  few  years  have  afforded  an  average  of 
about  28  tons  of  picked  ore  per  day,  which,  with  about  one  ton  of  rich 
ore  exported  brings  up  the  total  production  to  about  1,500,000  ounces 
yearly. 

Traffic  to  the  coast  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  mules  and  donkeys ;  the 
freight  on  imported  goods  is  £17  per  ton,  and  on  exports  £12  ^r  ton, 
though  these  rates  are  subject  to  certain  fluctuations. 

The  silver,  though  of  greater  value,  represents  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  tonnage  yearly  sent  to  the  coast,  the  greater  part  of  this  being  in  the 
form  of  tin  ore.  The  natives  are  excellent  workmen  and  are  easily  man¬ 
aged  ;  but  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  mines  opened  up  of  late 
years,  labor  has  become  scarce.  A  miner  gains  3s.  6d.  a  day,  and  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  powder  and  fuse. 

Materials  in  general  are  costly,  especially  machineiy,  owing  to  the 
heavy  freight  from  the  coast,  but  salt  is  comparatively  cheap;  this  is 
brought  on  llamas  from  the  deposits  which  exist  further  south  on  the 
tableland  and  is  delivered  at  the  mills  for  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  flour,  grain, 
and  other  produce  from  the  fertile  valleys  to  the  east  are  also  supplied  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  In  the  San  Jose  mine  the  total  expenses  range 
between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  gross  production. 


STEEL  VERSUS  WOODEN  RAILROAD  TIES. 


The  Standard  Metal  Tie  and  CJonstruction  Company,  this  city,  furnishes 
the  following  comparative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  standard  railroad  track 
laid  with  wood  and  with  steel  ties  : 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST  OF  ONE  MILE  OF  STANDARD  TRACK  WITH  WOODEN  TIES  AND 
STONE  BALLAST. 


119  3-7  tons  of  76-lb.  rails,  at  $32  per  ton .  $3,821.71 

2,816  cross  ties,  at  80  cents  (tlrst  classl .  2,252.80 

352  joints,  at  $1  each .  352.00 

6,034  pounds  spikes,  at  3  cents  per  pound  .  181.02 

3,400  cubic  yards  stone,  at  $1.05  per  yard .  3,570.00 

Labor .  1,800.00 

Total . $11,977.53 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST  OF  ONE  MILE  OF  TRACK  WITH  STANDARD  STEEL  TIES  AND 
GRAVEL  BALLAST. 

Rails  as  above . $3,821.71 

2.112  standard  steel  ties,  at  $2.50  each .  5.280.00 

352  standard  steel  tie  joints,  at  $2  each .  704.00 

3,000  cubic  yards  gravel,  at  25  cents  per  yard .  750.00 

Labor . 500.00 


Total . $11,055.71 


THE  MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  EDLU. 


The  following  notes,  drawn  from  John  Calvert's  “Kulu&  Vazeeri-Rupi, 
the  Silver  Country  of  the  Vazeers,”of  the  mines  of  the  Vazeeri-Rupi,  India, 
point  to  apparently  inexhaustible  treasures  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  an¬ 
timony,  bismuth,  iron,  etc.,  hidden  away  in  an  almost  inaccessible  recess 
of  the  upper  Himalayan  range,  covering  an  area  of  677  square  miles,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains,  two  or  three  of  which  are  over  20,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  always  capped  with  snow;  only  few  entrance 
passes  give  access  to  the  wealth  concealed  within  those  mountains,  which 
wealth,  according  to  tradition,  is  jealously  guarded  by  the  devil-god  Da vi, 
who  exercises  through  that  potent  element,  fear,  an  illimitable  power 
ovei  the  minds  of  an  ignorant,  superstitious  and  priest-ridden  people. 
The  Vazeeri-Rupi,  or  silver  country  of  the  Vazeers,  was  surveyea  some 
years  ago,  and  all  the  known  mines  were  carefully  plotted. 

The  Tehseel  of  Kulu,  comprising  Kulu  proper  and  Vazeeri-Rupi,  con¬ 
tains  about  40,000  inhabitants,  3,000  of  whom  dwell  in  Vazeeri-Rupi  ter¬ 
ritory,  1,200  in  the  town  of  Sultanpur,  and  the  remainder  in  villages 
scattered  throughout  Kulu  proper.  The  climate  of  Kulu  is  represented 
to  be  as  pleasant  as  in  the  south  of  England  ;  the  inhabitants  are  quiet  and 
inoffensive  ;  their  religion  is  devil-worship,  and  both  polygamy  and  poly¬ 
andry  are  time-honor^  customs  of  the  country. 

Sultanpur,  the  capital  of  Kulu  territory,  and  the  seat  of  its  Rajah,  who 
is  the  lord  of  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  salt,  sapphire,  ruby  and  other 
mines,  is  in  latitude  31 '58  north,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  the  same  longi¬ 
tude  as  Simla,  77’22  east,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley  only  4,092  feet  above 
the  sea-level ;  the  high  peak  across  the  Beas  river,  Kinchall,  is  11,440 
feet,  Rumetu  12,084  feet  and  Bigli  8,070  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  valley  is  noted  for  its  teautiful  scenery.  There  are  but  few 
approaches  or  entrances  to  this  valley,  that  by  way  of  Kangra  and  the 
Buba  pass  is  represented  to  be  the  best,  the  road  being  wide  and  easy  of 
ascent.  This  pass  is  10,000  feet  high,  and  during  four  months  every  winter 
blocked  with  snoiv  and  ice,  during  w’hich  season  visitors  must  enter  by 
the  Bagora  pass,  7.000  feet  high  and  in  the  direct  road  from  Simla. 

Gold  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  beds  of  both  the  Beas  and 
Parbutti  rivers,  the  former  flowing  through  Kulu  proper,  and  the  latter 
watering  the  silver  country  of  the  Vazeers,  forming  a  junction  with  the 
Beas  at  a  place  called  Buin,  where  there  is  a  ferry;  gold  thus  found  in  the 
detritus  borne  along  by  rivers,  fed  by  numerous  mountain  streams,  is  a ' 


sure  indication  that  gold  in  situ  exists  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  and  only 
requires  intelligent  search  to  be  found.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  or^s 
are  unquestionably  abundant,  also  rock  crystal,  tourmaline,  kyanite,  horn¬ 
blende,  green  oxide  of  chrome,  micaceous  iron,  spathic  iron,  carbonate  of 
iron,  mispikel  or  arsenical  pyrites,  pyrolusite,  galena,  stibnite,  kermesite 
or  red  antimony,  cervantite,  carbonate  of  lime,  zinc  blende,  copper  py¬ 
rites,  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  stone,  carbonate  of  baryta,  feldspar, 
mica,  serpentme  asbestos,  salt,  limestone,  garnets,  sapphires,  rubies,  sul¬ 
phur  gypsum,  borax  and  epidote. 

The  rocks  examined  comprise  a  coarse  feldsmthic  gneiss,  metamorphic 
sandstones,  clayslate,  sandstone  shales,  limestone,  conglomerates, 
micaceous  sandstones,  shales,  schists  and  slates — also  good  bimding  sand¬ 
stone. 

It  is  on  record  that,  in  the  upper  Ramur  valley,  sapphires  worth  Rs. 
2,500  each  were  found,  besides  other  gems;  and  at  Shigri,  which  is  situated 
in  Lahoul,  an  antimony  lode  was  discovered  40  feet  in  width,  also  another 
ponderous  lode  of  black  antimony  a  little  higher  up  the  same  hillside.  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  government  granted  a  lease  of  these  antimony 
mines  for  a  period  of  20  years  on  easy  terms,  and  that  a  lease  of  the 
entire  mining  rights  of  the  Vazeeri-Rupi  country  was  also  acquired,  but 
with  much  difficulty,  from  the  Rajah  residing  at  Sultanpur,  with  the 
knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  British  Government. 


GEMS  AND  PREOIOU8  STONES. 

The  American  Geologist,  in  its  issue  of  August,  says  : 

‘  Gems  and  Precious  Stones.’  By  George  Frederick  Kunz.  Pp.  336. 
Scientific  Publishing  Ckimpany,  New  York,  1890.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
artistic  book  of  the  year  and  of  a  nature  both  popular  and  scientific  is 
Mr.  Kimz’s  present  work.  No  one  is  better  fitted  to  write  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  subject  than  Mr.  Kunz.  His  great  experience  with  gems  and 
precious  stones  in  all  conditions  makes  this  present  volume  of  inestimable 
value.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  manner  which  appeals  both  to  the 
scientific  and  general  reader,  and  in  every  line  he  finds  himself  delighted. 
Naturally  enough  the  diamond  is  first  treated,  and  then  all  the  other  min¬ 
erals  which  have  been  or  could  be  used  for  gems  are  successively  described. 
The  author  deserves  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  the  book  ap¬ 
pears  and  the  beautifully  executed  plates  by  Messrs.  Prang  &  Cc.  add 
much  to  the  value  of  this  sumptuous  volume.” 

The  American  Journal  of  Science,  in  its  issue  of  June,  says:  “Gems 
and  Precious  Stones  of  North  America.” — A  popular  description  of  their 
occurrence,  value,  history,  archaeology,  and  of  the  collections  in  which 
they  exist;  also  a  chapter  on  pearls  and  on  remarkable  foreign  gems  in 
the  United  States.  336  pp. ,  large  8vo,  with  8  colored  plates;  by  George 
Frederick  Kunz.  New  York,  1890.  The  Scientific  Publishing  Company. 
— The  American  reader,  who  is  attracted  to  the  subject  of  gems,  win  find 
much  to  interest  and  instruct  him  in  the  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Kunz. 
Starting  off  in  each  chapter  with  a  brief  mineralogical  description  of  the 
species  under  discussion,  the  author  goes  on  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  its 
occurrence  in  this  country, the  value  of  the  stones  found,  the  present  owners 
of  the  finest  ones  and  other  allied  points,  embracing  much  information 
which  has  not  been  brought  together  befora,  and  which  the  author’s 
position  has  given  him  peculiar  facilities  for  collecting.  The  fact  that 
the  book  has  been  written  in  popular  form  for  the  general  public  should 
give  it  a  wide  range  of  readers.  At  the  same  time  this  removes  it  from 
the  kind  of  criticism  to  which  a  work  striving  for  minute  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy  would  lie  liable.  The  publishers  have  shown  much  enterprise  in 
the  handsome  form  in  which  the  book  has  been  put  as  regards  paper  and 
presswork,  and  the  numerous  colored  plates  which  ornament  it  are  of 
very  unusual  excellence;  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  delicate  coloring  of  the 
various  gem  stones,  and  of  the  natural  mineral  specimens,  has  h^n  re¬ 
produced  so  faithfully. 

Observer,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  of  the  8th  ult.,  says: 

“  We  have  received,  from  the  Scientific  Publisliing  Company,  of  New 
York,  a  copy  of  a  truly  magnificent  work,  the  scojie  and  value  of  which 
are  truly  described  in  the  accompanying  letter,  thus: 

‘We  take  esjiecial  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication  of  ‘Gems 
and  Precious  Stones  of  North  America,’  by  George  F.  Kunz.  This  book 
is  pre-eminently  the  standard  work  of  its  kind  and  is  indeed  the  only  one 
which  treats  of  the  subject  in  a  detailed  and  thorough  manner.  It  is  a 
systematic  and  at  the  same  time  a  popular  description  of  the  several 
species  and  varieties  of  precious  stones  and  pearls,  their  occurrence, 
value,  history  and  archaeology.  For  the  collector  of  precious  stones  and 
minerals  it  is  especially  valuable,  the  illustrations  being  all  drawn  from  the 
finest  known  examples,  and  reference  being  made  to  the  collections  in 
which  they  may  be  seen.  No  work  has  ever  appeared  which  furnishes  to  the 
archaeologist  and  antiquarian  so  many  references  to  the  precious  stones 
and  pearls  which  have  played  an  important  part  in  early  history. 

‘  This  magnificent  work  is  profusely  illustrated  with  the  finest  colored 
plates  ever  prepared  for  a  Ixxik  of  this  kind.  The  publishers  have  spaied 
no  expense  to  make  this  in  every  respect  the  finest  example  of  American 
art.’ 

“  Neither  the  value  of  the  letter-press  nor  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
colored  illustrations  is  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  have,  with  the  author,  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  addition 
they  have  made  to  the  literature  of  America  in  general,  and  of  the  science 
of  mineralogy  in  particular.  We  hope,  ere  long,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  unique  work.” 

Engineering,  in  its  issue  of  25th  ult.,  says: 

“The  general  public,  apart  from  geologists  and  mineralogists,  will  wel¬ 
come  the  magnificent  work  on  ‘Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  North 
America,’  just  issued  by  the  Scientific  Publishing  Company  of  New  York. 
In  this  country  [England]  there  is  almost  as  great  a  regard  for  and  in¬ 
terest  in  diamonds  as  in  America,  so  that  here  also  tne  work,  for  its 
extensive  general  information,  w’ill  be  appreciated.  The  work  is  valuable 
for  many  reasons.  It  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  has  spent  a  life¬ 
time  in  research,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
the  subject.  He  is  associated,  as  gem  expert,  with  Messrs  Tiffany  &  Co., 
who  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  whose  stand  at  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion  excited  so  much  admiration.  The  author  also  holds  the  office  of  specia  1 
agent  of  the  United  States  Geolo^cal  Survey,  as  well  as  honorary  positions 
in  the  leading  mineralogical  societies  in  America  and  Europe,  and  in 
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these  capacities  obtained  great  assistance  in  his  work  of  research.  The 
subject  IS  treated  most  comprehensively,  and  precious  stones  ate  exam¬ 
ined  from  every  standpoint,  the  great  skill  of  the  writer  being  reflected 
in  the  popular  manner  adopted  in  the  descriptions.  Not  only  are  the 
geological  and  archaeological  characteristics  of  the  gems  dealt  with,  but 
their  incidence,  value  and  history  are  examined,  while  the  parts  of  the 
work  dealing  with  famous  collections  of  stones  are  specially  interesting. 
The  instructions  regarding  the  testing  of  the  genuineness  of  stones  and 
the  removing  of  stains  are  invaluable.’’ 

After  an  abstract  of  the  work  covering  four  whole  columns.  Engineer¬ 
ing  concludes  its  review  as  follows  : 

“  The  letter-press  and  binding  of  the  book  is  an  evidence  of  the  high 
reputation  for  superior  workmanship  of  the  Scientific  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.”  _ 


EXPLOSIVE  OAB  EETEOTOB. 


Awidents  caused  by  explosive  gases  in  mines,  factories  and  in  vessels, 
specially  those  with  coal  cargoes,  are  so  frequent  and  disastrous  that  any 
rational  scheme  or  design,  even  if  yet  untried,  aiming  at  the  suppression 
of  the  da^er,  deserves  careful  study.  Mr.  Eduard  Stem,  48  Aachenerstr., 
Cologne,  Germany,  the  patentee  of  an  invention  for  the  detection  of  the 
presence  of  explosive  gases,  writes  us  in  substance  as  follows  : 

— The  apparatus  consists  mainly  of  a  porous  clay  cylinder  with  thin  me¬ 
tallic  membranes  suspended  in  it.  Accumulated  gases,  particularly  hy¬ 
drated  carbonic  gases,  penetrate  the  porous  material,  which  is  imper¬ 
meable  to  coal  dust,  and  causes  the  membranes  to  expand  upward  until 
they  reach  a  contact  screw,  whereW  the  electric  current  is  closed  and  an 
alarm  work  brought  into  action.  The  contact  screw  can  be  adjusted  to 
indicate  one  per  cent.,  two  per  cent.,  80  per  cent,  or  any  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  of  gas.  * 

The  apparatus  is  equally  practical  in  application  to  mines,  gas  factories, 
hulls  of  vessels  and  private  dwellings  to  give  proper  warning  of  ap¬ 
proaching  danger  of  explosion  or  asphyxiation. 

Its  sensibility  to  heat  is  so  great  that  a  burning  match  held  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  10  to  12  centimeters  from  the  apparatus  is  sufiicient  to  make  the 
heated  air  close  the  circuit  within  four  seconds — an  apparent  proof  of  its 
etticiency  as  a  fire-alarm  also. 

The  greatest  utility  of  this  invention  may  be  derived  from  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  vessels  carrying  coal  on  long  voyages.  The  peril  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  of  spontaneous  ignition  of  fire  damp,  generated  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  coal  of  pyrites,  by  moisture,  heat,  etc. ,  is  so  great  that  in¬ 
surance  companies  often  refuse  to  take  the  risk  of  such  vessels  and  only 
accept  it  on  payment  of  a  very  high  premium.  In  fact,  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  a  great  number  of  coal  vessels  is  generally  ascribed  to 
tlie  generation  and  firing  of  combustible  gases.  About  12  apparatus  of 
this  new  design  should  be  placed  in  such  ships  near  the  deck  and  pro¬ 
tected  against  pressure  by  a  wire  net.  They  will,  before  the  danger  is 
imminent,  raise  an  alarm  at  a  central  station,  with  which  they  are 
I'onnected  by  wire,  in  such  a  way  that  it  must  be  heard  by  the  crew.  An 
annunciator,  similar  to  that  used  in  hotels,  enables  one  to  locate  that 
’,)art  of  the  hull  where  the  danger  is  lurking,  and  the  accumulated  gases 
are  then  removed  by  means  of  pumps  inserted  in  the  vessel  for  that  pur- 
])Ose. 

The  apparatus  can  be  put  up  in  any  room,  is  very  simple  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  not  expensive.  Patents  have  been  secured  m  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  this  design  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
fact  that  different  gases  penetrate  porous  matter  at  rates  that  differ  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  gases  used.  But  how  far  Mr.  Stem  has  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  fact  serve  the  purpose  in  view  in  a  practical,  reliable  manner 
is  a  question  which  extensive  trials,  and  those  alone,  can  answer,  and  we 
shall  be  interested  in  learning  the  results  of  such  trials. 
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The  following  papers  and  discussions  are  announced  for  the  meeting  of 
September  3d,  1890 :  Notes  on  a  Mountain  Slide,  by  William  G.  Curtis,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.;  for  the  meeting  of  September  17th,  1890  :  Discussion  on 
Paper  by  W.  Barclay  Parsons,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  Railways  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  by  Max  E.  Schmidt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  discussion  on  paper  by 
F.  W.  Watkins.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  Tunnel  Surveying  on  Division  No. 
0,  New  Croton  Aqueduct,  by  O.  F.  Nichols,  M.  Am.  ^c.  C.  E. 


Tie  Ericsson  Submarine  Gun  is  offered  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Geo.  H.  Robinson,  formerly  of  the  Delamater  Iron  Works,  who 
contends  that  its  adoption  will  enable  the  government  to  convert  its  obso¬ 
lete  heavy  smooth  bore  guns  into  submarine  torpedo  gims  at  a  very  small 
cost. 

Frost  Proof  Cement. — A  cement  which  is  said  to  withstand  frost  con¬ 
sists  of  (a)  1  litre  of  Portland  cement,  3  litres  of  river  sand,  and  (b)  1  litre 
of  lime  cement  and  3  litres  of  river  sand,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  1  kilo¬ 
gram  of  crystallized  soda  in  2  litres  of  water — a  mixture  whose  ingredients 
when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  —12.5  degrees  are  not  in  the  least 
altered  in  their  adhesive  properties. 

A  New  French  Canal. — The  French  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  canal  from  the  Aisne  to  the  Oise.  The  length  of  the  canal  is 
1  i  miles.  It  has  been  constructed  in  order  to  facilitate  traffic  by  water  be¬ 
tween  the  north  and  the  east  of  France,  reducing  a  voyage  between  these 
liarts  by  no  less  than  SfiJ  miles.  The  works  upon  the  new  canal  comprise 
two  canal  bridges,  13  sluices,  and  a  tunnel  2,628  yar^  in  length. 

Manganese  Plating  of  Iron  as  a  Protection  from  Rust. — According 
to  our  Italian  contemporary,  Frogresso,  articles  of  iron  can  be  protected 
against  rust  by  sinking  them  near  the  negative  pole  of  an  electric  bath 


composed  of  10  litres  of  water,  50  ^ammes  of  chloride  of  manganese,  and 
200  grammes  of  nitrate  of  ammoniac.  Under  the  influence  of  the  current 
the  bath  deposits  on  the  articles  a  film  of  metallic  manganese  which  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  rusting. 

Prevention  of  Breaking  of  Mine  Timbers.— To  prevent  the  premature 
breaking  of  the  wall  props,  the  Consolidated  Mining  Company  in  the 
district  of  Aachen  has,  after  experimenting  for  some  time,  found  that 
when  three  or  four  notches,  30  centimeters  deep,  have  been  sawed  in  the 
top  part  of  the  wood,  this  yields  to  the  pressure  by  being  compressed, 
but  does  not  break.  The  economy  in  the  item  of  timber  has  not  yet 
found  an  expression  in  figures. — Ztech.  f.  d.  Berg-,  Hutten-  u.  Salinen- 
weaen. 

Durability  of  Pump  Valves. — The  effectiveness  of  hard  india-rubber 
in  tightening  valves  of  high-pressure  pumps  has  been  found  to  be  very 
great.  The  subterranean  draining  works  at  the  Maybach  mine  at  Saar- 
briicken  have  run  five  years,  averaging  daily  10  hours,  with  60  to  72 
double  strokes  per  minute,  and  under  a  pressure  close  to  50  atmospheres, 
without  requiring  a  renewal  of  any  part  of  the  valves — a  result  which 
comparisons  show  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  the  india-rubber.  This  must, 
however,  be  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard  or  brittle,  and  particularly  not 
unevenly  hard. — Ztsch.  f.  d.  Berg-Hutten-u.  Salinenwesen, 

New  Non-Conducting  Material. — According  to  the  Practical  Me¬ 
chanical  Electrician,  mineral  india-rubber  asphalt,  produced  during  the 
process  of  refining  tar  by  sulphuric  acid,  forms  a  black  material  very 
much  like  ordinary  asphalt  ana  elastic  as  india-rubber.  When  heated  so 
that  the  slimy  matter  is  reduced  to  about  60  per  cent,  of  its  former  size, 
a  hard  substance  is  produced  resembling  ebony.  It  can  be  dissolved  in 
naphtha,  and  is  an  excellent  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  therefore 
valuable  where  a  non-conducting  substance  is  needed,  as  for  covering 
telegraph  wires.  Dissolved,  the  mineral  india-rubber  produces  a  good 
waterproof  varnish. 

The  Use  of  Eucalyptus  Fluid  in  Boilers. — A  writer  in  Indian  Engi¬ 
neering  of  June  7  states  that  the  use  of  eucalyptus  fluid  in  boilers  is  likely 
to  become  general  on  the  railways  in  India.  Trials  have  already  been 
r:  ade  on  the  Bengal  &  Northwestern  Railway  with  good  results.  This 
patent  fluid  is  now  sold  in  the  Bombay  market  at  f  rupees  per  gallon.  The 
species  of  the  plant  which  seems  to  be  the  most  preferred  is  the  Eucalyptus 
globulus.  On  the  Bombay  &  Northwestern  Railway  they  put  into  a  dirty 
boiler  12  gallons  of  the  fluid,  and  repeat  the  operation  after  each  trip  of 
from  300  to  450  miles.  The  action  begins  after  the  first  trip,  and  takes 
tlie  scale  clean  off  the  copper  box  in  a  month,  but  during  this  time  the 
fluid  acts  more  slowly  in  softening  and  loosening  scale  from  the  iron 
shell,  and  still  more  slowly  from  the  brass  tubes. 

Corrosion  of  Zinc  when  in  Contact  with  Brick. — A  German  paper 
mentions  the  fact  that,  under  some  conditions,  sheet  zinc,  when  in  direct 
contact  with  brickwork,  suffers  loan  appreciable  extent  from  rapid  cor¬ 
rosion.  In  building  the  Berlin  city  market  halls,  a  portion  of  the  zincwork 
which  rested  upon  brick  walls  was  found  to  be  deeply  pitted  at  a  number 
of  places,  particularly  where  the  metal  was  close  to  the  bricks.  Chemical 
examination  of  these  resulted  in  showing  that  they  contained  as  high  as 
1’14  per  cent,  of  soluble  salts,  of  which  the  destructive  effect  increases  by 
moisture.  The  proportion  of  such  salts  varies  with  different  kinds  of  brick, 
while  in  some  there  may  be  nothing  to  induce  any  such  corrosion.  As 
a  preventive,  roofing  felt  or  similar  material  may  be  placed  between 
the  zinc  and  brick  work. 


Production  of  Coal. — Revue  Universelle  des  Mines  gives  the  followin 
table  of  the  production  of  coal  in  millions  of  metric  tons: 


lUO. 

1873. 

1879.  { 

1883. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Great  Britain . 

112-2 

129 

135-8  ! 

166-4 

160-0 

164-7 

172-6 

179-7 

United  States . 

51-3 

102-3 

117-9 

134-8 

134-4 

Germany . 

31  i 

16- 1 

53-5  1 

70-4  1 

73-7 

76-2 

81-9 

84-9 

France . 

13-1  1 

17-5 

17-1  1 

21-3  1 

19'9 

21-3 

22-6 

24-6 

Belgium . 

13-7  1 

15-8 

15-4  1 

18-2 

17-3 

18-4 

19-2 

19-8 

Austria-Hungary . 

8-3  1 

I  11-9 

14  9  1 

19-4 

20-8 

21-9 

23-8 

25  1 

212-0 

271-6 

300-5  - 

400-2 

394-0 

420-4 

454-9 

468  4 

Protection  of  Mine  Timbers  from  Decay. — The  German  government 
mine  Altenwald,  near  Saarbrucken,  has,  since  1888,  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  most  effective  means  to  prevent  from  decay¬ 
ing  the  pine  timbering  which  is  subject  to  gi’eat  pressure  in  the  airways. 
Lime,  coal  tar,  tar  and  carbolineum  were  tried  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  to  compare  their  relative  protective  value.  The  results  as  published 
in  Ztsch.  f.  d.  Berg-,  Hutten-  n.  ^linentcesen  show  lime  to  be  the  weakest. 
Coal  tar  preserved  the  outside  of  the  timber,  while  the  core  was  found 
completely  decayed.  Carbolineum  proved  by  far  the  best  and  is  now  being 
used  on  all  the  timbering  of  the  upcast  in  that  mine.  The  mine  timbers, 
made  of  wood  peeled  and  dried,  are  twice  painted  over  with  the  carbo¬ 
lineum  above  ground  and  require  each,  when  2  5  meters  long  and  0‘2.’) 
meters  in  diameter,  in  the  first  application  4  kilogram  and  in  the  second 
I  kilogram,  so  that,  at  a  price  of  34.5  pf.  per  1  kilogram,  the 
total  cost  was:  For  material  48'3  pf.  and  for  labor  14  pf.,  or  altogether 
about  $0,15. 

Haase’s  System  of  Shaft-Sinking. — At  the  Guerrini  coal  mine, where, 
as  mentioned  in  our  issue  of  June  21st,  the  Haase  system  was  used  to  sink 
through  the  quicksands,  a  mishap  took  place  when  a  depth  of  23  meters 
was  reached;  the  pressure  necessary  to  drive  the  tube  through  a  mass  of 
firm  coal  caused  it  to  bend  and  to  spring  aleak.  In  order  to  stop  this  a  set 
of  tubes  was  driven  down  in  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  inside  the  original 
cribbing,  and  the  space  between  the  two  cribbings  was  filled  with  gravel. 
The  flow  of  water  has  already  diminished  considerably,  amounting,  in  the 
depth  of  23  metere,  to  only  600  litres  per  minute,  while  formerly  it  had 
reached  1,500  litres  in  the  piunp  shaft. 

The  management  of  the  Neu-Groben  at  Groben,  Germany,  has  also  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  use  of  the  Haase  system  in  order  to  sink  through  seven 
meters  of  quicksand.  As  the  tubes  on  their  downward  course  met  no 
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obstacles,  the  work  was  accotrplished  within  two  and  a  half  months. — 
Ztsch.  f.  d.  Berg-  Hutten-  u.  Salinenicesen. 


The  World’s  Mineral  Wealth. — Professor  J.  von  Ehrenwerth  gives 
the  following  statistics  are  representing  the  average  yearly  production  of 
the  more  important  metals  and  minerals  during  the  last  ten  years 
throughout  the  world; 

Value  in 


Coal . 

Iron . 

Gold  .  . .  . 

Silver . 

Lead . 

Copper . 

Zinc . 

Tin  . . . 

Salt . 


Quantity.  £1.00U,000. 

i05'o  million  tons  .  ItiS'T 

19-6  “  .  58-8 

137.945  kilog.  22 

2,860,487  “  25-7 

485,925  tons  5  8 

222,360  “  10 

309,541  “  4-6 

28,997  ••  2-9 

7,576,267  “  lr3 


From  the  alx)ve  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  and  iron  is  nearly  five  times  that  of  tlie  gold  and  silver 


obtained  in  the  same  time. 


A  Luminous  Buoy. — Experiments  with  a  luminous  buoy  invented  by 
M.  Dibos  have  lieen  made  at  Havre.  By  improvements,  effected  since 
a  previous  exjierimeut,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  phosphuret  of  calcium 
in  the  apparatus,  the  inventor  has  obtained  fewer  intermissions  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  light  and  a  prolongation  of  the  duration.  A  first  buoy, 
thrown  into  the  channel  opposite  the  semaphore,  emitted  a  powerful 
light  upon  coming  in  contact^with  the  water.  During  this  time  a  boat 
left  the  harbor,  and  when  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  another  of  the 
buoys  was  thrown  into  the  water,  which  lit  up  the  sea  within  a  very  large 
radius.  The  jxiwer  of  the  light  was  such  that  the  men  at  the  lighthouse, 
two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  saw  it  clearly  with  the  naked  eye.  It  has. 
besides,  been  proved  in  former  trials  that  the  light  can  be  swii  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  and  a  half  miles.  The  French  authorities  intend  making 
trials  of  lighting  the  channel  on  the '  Seine,  from  the  Amfard  Bank  to 
wliere  the  dykes  commence,  by  means  of  decked  boats  with  masts  aliout 
two  meters  high,  on  the  top  of  which  will  be  placed  a  light  of  tliis  kind. 


Hard  Steel  Tinning. — The  tinning  of  hard  steel  is  advocated  by  a  writer 
in  one.of  the  English  mechanical  papers,  on  the  ground  that  a  bath  of  melted 
tin  will  not  injure  the  temper  or  materially  soften  hardened  steel  surfaces, 
the  fact  being  that  tin  melts  at  442  degrees  and  polLehed  steel  acquires 
straw  color  at  46t)  degrees  F.  In  carrying  out  this  process  the  iron  or 
steel  article  is  first  freed  from  scale  by  means  of  a  pickle  of  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  the  scratch  brush  or  sand ;  or,  if  the  articles  are  of  steel 
and  have  been  quenched  or  hardened  in  oil,  every  trace  of  this 
is  first  removed  by  immersion  in  a  boiling  soda  lye  and  the  surface 
made  chemically  clean  ;  even  the  film  of  oxide  due  to  a  pale  straw 
color  will  prevent  the  jierfect  adherence  of  the  tin  to  the  steel.  The  bath 
consists  of  one  part  hydrochloric  acid  to  about  twenty  parts  of  water;  in 
this  the  article  is  held  for  a  few  seconds  by  means  of  a  pair  of  brazing 
tongs)  then  withdrawn,  and.  while  still  wet,  immersed  instantly  in  a 
ladleful  of  melted  tin,  the  surface  of  this  being  kept  from  oxidizing  by  a 
flush  of  good,  clean  tallow.  Care  is  necessary  not  to  overheat  the  tin 
beyond  the  proper  melting  temperature,  and  in  less  than  half  a  minute 
the  article,  when  withdrawn,  is  found  completely  tinned. 


The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal. — The  annual  report  of  General  Poe,  the 
United  States  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  government  works  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  for  the  year  1889,  shows  that  the  average  cost  of  transportation 
on  the  vast  quantity  of  freight — 7,.516,022  tons— which  passed  through  the 
St.  Mary’s  River  Canal  was  li  mills  for  carrying  one  ton  one  mile.  The 
total  freight  idiarges  were  §8,634,246.  On  similar  freight,  for  a  like  haul, 
the  average  charge  on  first-class  railroads  is  about  three  times  14  mills 
per  ton  per  mile.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  be  as  low  as  three  mills  per 
ton  jier  mile,  or  twice  the  .average  vessel  rate.  It  is  fair  to  presume, 
moreover,  that  but  for  the  comjjetition  of  lake  carriers,  the  average  rates 
on  the  trunk  lines  would  be  much  higher  than  is  actually  the  case. 

Taking  the  ratio  of  railroad  charges  to  vessel  rates  at  only  three  to  one, 
however,  the  freight  bill  on  the  prc^ucts  which  passed  through  the  St. 
Mary’s  River  Canal  last  year  was  about  S17.00(t,000  less  than  it  would 
have  cost  to  ship  the  same  merchandise  by  rail.  The  difference  is  twice 
as  great  as  the  gross  receipts  of  the  vessel  owners.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  classes  most  vitally  interested  in  the  improvement  of  lake  chan¬ 
nels  are  not  the  ship  owners  and  sailors,  but  the  farmers  of  the  North¬ 
west,  the  flour  consumers  of  the  East,  coal  buyers  in  Minnesota,  and  iron 
mill  workers  and  manufacturers  of  iron  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Vast 
industries  now  flourishing  would  be  virtually  destroyed  for  the  time 
being  by  any  accident  which  closed  the  ship  canal  at  the  “  Soo.”  They 
could  not  exist  if  left  dependent  on  railroads  alone. 


Electricity  in  Mines. — The  following  are  some  particulars  relating  to 
an  electric  haulage  plant  installed  at  the  Erie  Colliery  of  the  Hillside 
Coal  Company,  at  Scranton.  The  power  plant  consists  of  a  60  horse 

Siwer  Armington  and  Sims  engine,  and  a  50  horse  jwwer  Thomson- 
ouston  dynamo,  wound  for  a  current  of  220  volts  potential.  The  engine 
and  dynamo  room  are  at  the  top  of  the  shaft.  From  the  dynamo  to  the 
foot  of  the  shaft  the  current  is  conducted  by  wires,  inclosed  in  gas  pipes  to 
protect  them  from  damage.  From  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  wires  are 
carried  overhead  alxiut  12  inches  outside  of  the  low  rail  of  each  track. 

Connections  from  the  mains  to  the  overhead  conductor  are  made  at 
suitable  intervals,  and  a  portion  of  the  current  is  utilized  for  lighting  pur¬ 
poses,  two  110-volt  lamps  being  placed  in  series.  The  rails  are  used  as 
conductors  for  the  return  current.  The  length  of  the  locomotive  over  all 
is  9  feet  7  inches;  width,  5  feet  3  inches,  and  height,  5  feet  6  inches.  This 
last  dimension  can  be  considerably  reduced  by  placing  the  rheostat  at  one 
end  instead  of  on  the  top.  as  has  been  done  in  tne  present  instance.  The 
weight  of  the  locomotive  isl0,500  pounds,  to  which  1,800  pounds  have  been 
add^  to  increase  traction.  The  motor  employed  is  of  40  horse  power. 
During  a  peiiod  of  11^  days  the  average  number  of  cars  delivereii  at  the 
shaft  bottom  by  the  locomotive  was  559‘5,  against  526’95  per  day  delivered 
by  mule  haulage.  To  deliver  700  cars  per  day  of  10  hours  the  time  of 
nnnlngthe  locomotive  would  be  5  hours  and  30  minutes,  leaving  4  hours 
ard  30  minutes  for  contingencies.  The  total  distance  nm  would  be  21 ‘28 
miles,  and  the  locomotive  would  be  reversed  232  times.  • 


PATENTS  GRANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relating  to  mining,  metallurgy,  and  kindred 
subjects,  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office: 

PATKKTS  GKANTED  TUESDAY,  JULY  15TH,  1890. 

432.020.  Brake  for  Motor-Cars.  Harry  A.  Crossley,  Cleveland,  O. 

432,022.  Means  for  Generation  and  Conversion  of  Electric  Energy.  Angel  De  Castro, 
New  York,  N.  Y’.;  assignor  to  the  De  Castro  Electric  Generator  Company, 
same  place. 

432.026.  Feed  Water  Purifier.  Benjamin  F.  Field,  Chicago,  Ill. 

432.039.  Car-Coupling.  William  J.  Uarkness,  Yankestown,  Ill. 

432,049.  Electric  Railway.  Rudolph  M.  Hunter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignor  to  the 
Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company,  of  Connecticut. 

132,055.  Feed-water  Heating  and  Purifying  Apparatus.  Robert  Learmontb,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

132,059.  Metal  Tubing.  Charles  Maschmeyer,  Meriden,  Conn.,  assignor  to  the  Ed¬ 
ward  Miller  Company,  same  place. 

132,069.  Clutch  Operating  Mechanism,  Wolcott  J.  Parmelee,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
132,080.  Hydrocarbon  Burner.  Sumner  C.  Reilly,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

132,08ii.  Metallic  Car.  Charles  T,  Schorn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

132.101.  Rail  Joint.  Richard  N.  Wald,  Earlville,  Ill. 

432.102.  Pulley  Clutch.  Edward  Waldron,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

432,105.  W  ater  Wheel  Governor.  Amos  W. 'Woodward  and  Elmer  E.  Woodward, 
Rockford,  111. 

132,114.  Gas  and  Air  Engine.  George  B.  Brayton,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

132.116.  Excavating  Apparatus.  Henry  Casebolt,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

132,112.  Electric  Locomotive.  Walter  H.  Knight.  New  York,  N,  Y. 

132.156.  Journal  Book.  Andrew  D.  Cox,  West  Winchester,  Ontario.  Canada. 

132.157.  Shaft  hanger.  Andrew  D.  Cox,  West  Winchester,  O  ada. 

432.161.  Channeling  Machine.  Michael  Griffin,  W'ey mouth.  Mass.,  assignor  of  one- 

half  to  John  W.  Hart,  same  place. 

432.162.  Covering  for  Pipes.  Hiram  M.  Hanmore,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

132,179.  Friction  Clutch.  Ebenezer  S.  Capen,  Worcester,  Mass.,  assignor,  by  direct- 
and  mesne  assignments,  to  the  P.  Blaisdell  &  Company,  same  place. 
432,183.  Stone  Sawing  Machine.  John  H.  Frenier,  Rutland,  Vt. 

432,209.  Electric  Clutch.  James  F.  McLaughlin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hydrocarbon  Engine.  George  B.  Brayton.  Boston,  Mass. 

132,289.  Metallurgical  Furnace.  Robert  F.  Nenninger,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  a°signor  to 
the  New  Jersey  Furnace  and  Smelting  Company,  of  New  Jersey, 

132,281.  Apparatus  for  producing  highly  heated  gas.  Robert  F.  Nenninger, 
Newark,  N  J..  assignor  to  the  New  Jersey  .Furnace  and  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  Jersey 

132,336.  Explosive  compound.  Sergey  D.  SmolianinofiT,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor, 
by  mesne  assignments,  to  the  Americanite  Manpfacturing  Company, 
of  Virginia. 

132,361.  Coal  Mining  Machine.  Joseph  L.  Beary,  Echo,  W.  Va. 

132,373.  Double  Acting  Pump.  Joseph  M.  Clark,  Colfax,  Wash. 

132,377.  Metallic  Uailway  Tie.  Elijah  Dainty,  Coal  Bluff,  Pa. 

132.383.  Process  of  reducing  iron  ore.  Charles  J.  Eames,  New  York,  N.  Y'. 

132,399.  Regenerative  Gas  Burner.  Thomas  Gordon,  1  hiladelphia.  Pa.,  assignor,  by 
direct  and  mesne  assignments,  to  the  Siemens  Lungren  Company,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

432.116.  Coal  Breaking  Machine.  Alexander  Simpson  and  James  B.  Alvord,  Scran¬ 

ton,  Pa. 

132.463.  Mactiine  for  Forming  Seamless  Tubes.  Lyman  White,  Waterbury,  Conn., 

assigner  to  Randolph  &  Clowes,  same  place. 

132.464.  Machine  for  Rolling  Seamless  Tubes.  Lyman  White,  Waterbury,  Conn,, 

assignor  to  Randolph  &  Clowes,  same  pRce. 

432,473.  Friction  Clutch.  John  W.  Blodgett,  Chicago,  Ill. 

132,197.  Welding  Compound.  Hooper  &  Straut  and  t  hancy  B.  Shute,  Culbetson, 
Neb.,  assignors  of  one-thira  to  H.  D.  McKeivey,  same  place. 
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432,510,  432,511.  Triple  Thermic  Motor.  William  S.  Colwell,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

432.515.  Car  Brake.  Ezra  I'ederick.  Milwaukee.  Wls. 

432,520.  Appara  us  for  Coating  Plates  with  Tin.  Daniel  Edwards,  Richard  Lewis 
and  Philip  Jones.  Morriston,  Swansea,  England. 

132,542.  Furnace.  Charles  F.  Miller,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  assignor  of  five-eighths  to  Ber¬ 
nard  J.  McGraun,  same  place,  and  A.  J.  Dull,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

432,.’>51.  132,5,52.  Raid  Joint.  Milton  C.  Niles,  Oik  Park,  Ill. 

132,559.  Car  Coupling.  Narciso  T.  Quevedo,  Worcester,  Pa. 

432,568.  Automatic  Dumping  Cage.  Burt  Russell  and  Harry  T.  Parsons,  Briad- 
wood.  Ill. 

432,718.  Apparatus  for  Producing  Gaseous  Fuel.  John  M.  Ayer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

132.720.  Gas  Engine.  John  C.  Beckfeld,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

132.7^7.  Method  of  Electric  Riveting.  Mark  \V.  Dewey,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
the  Dewey  Corporation,  same  place. 

132,754.  Mining  Machine.  Francis  M.  Lechner,  Columbus,  O.,  assignor  to  the  Lech- 
ner  Electric  Mining  Machine  Comi  any.  same  place. 

132.779.  Protractor.  John  P.  B.  Wells,  Al  hoi.  Mass 

432,781.  Governor  for  Steam  Engines.  Samuel  T.  Williams,  Baltimore,  Md. 

132,784.  Manufacture  of  White  Lead.  Julius  A.  Boand.  Uniaha,  Neb. 

432,788.  Blast  Furnace  '''illing  Contrivance.  Alexander  E.  Brown,  Cleveland,  O. 

4.32  794.  Rock  Drill.  Uriah  Cummings,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

432,812.  Rail  Joint.  William  L.  Aurand  and  Georee  F.  Trackler,  Forest,  O. 

132,593.  Apparatus  for  Charging  Furnaces.  Per  T.  Berg,  Braddock,  Pa. 

132.60(1.  I'riction  Clutch.  James  Clerk,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

432.629. ‘  Electric  Metal  Working  Apparatus.  Hermann  Lemp  and  John  Tregoniiig, 

Lynn,  Mass.,  assignors  to  the  Thomson  Electric  Welding  Company,  of 
Maine. 

132.630.  Forming  or  Shapi^  Metals  by  Electricity.  Hermann  Lemp,  Lynn,  Mass., 

assignor  to  the  Thomson  Electric  'VV  elding  Company,  of  Maine. 

132.637.  Loading  Elevator.  Thomas  McConnell,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

132.638.  Gas  Motor  Engine.  George  McGhee,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  assignor  of  one- 

half  to  Peter  Bust,  same  place. 

432,646.  Motor  for  Electric  itailways.  Michael  H.  Smith,  Ha  ifax.  County  of  York, 
England. 

132.651.  Method  of  Working  Metals  by  Electricity.  Elibu  Thomson.  Lynn,  Mass., 

assignor  to  the  'I'honison  Electric  Welding  Company,  of  Maine. 

132.652.  Welding  or  other  Dynamo.  Elihu  Thomson,  Lynn,  Mass, 

132.653.  Method  of  Welding  Pipes  bv  Electricity.  Elihu  Thomson,  Lynn,  Mass., 

assignor  to  the  Thomson  Electric  Welding  Company,  of  Maine. 

132,679.  Rock  Drill.  William  S.  Sharnneck,  Chicago,  111.,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
Francis  T.  Wheeler,  same  place. 

1.32,690,  132,691.  Process  of  making  Compound  Ingots.  Levi  L.  Burdon,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  assignor  lo  the  Burdon  Seamless  FiUed  Wire  Company,  same 
place. 

132,698.  Process  of  manufacturing  Alloys  or  Metal  of  the  Aluminum  Group.  Gabriel 
A.  Fauiie,  St.  Denis,  8  ranee. 

432,823.  Magnetic  Separator.  George  S.  Finney,  Chicago,  Ill. 

132,849.  Apparatus  for  Raising  Water.  Daniel  P.  Wright,  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 
432,875.  Water  Wheel.  Charles  C.  Hogue,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

432,892.  •  Motive  Power  for  Jigging  Machines.  James  Nicholas,  Benton,  Wis. 

432,916.  Shaft  Coupling.  Joseph^  Valentine,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
432,923.  Device  for  Utilizing  Waste  Water  Power  from  Natural  Falls.  Christian  J. 
Zeittinger,  Chicago,  HI, 

132,939.  Apparatus  for  Manufacturing  Wood  Gas.  John  Hanlon.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
132,947.  Roller  way  or  Track  for  Dredging  and  oiher  Machinery.  Daniel  C.  Kingman, 
New  Orleans,  assignor  of  one-half  to  William  G.  Price,  Plaquemine,  La. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr.  Theo.  Sutro,  president  of  the  Comstock  Tun¬ 
nel  Company,  has  just  returned  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The  North  Belle  Isle  Mining  Company  his  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  E.  R.  Grant,  No.  57  Broadway,  East¬ 
ern  Transfer  agent. 

Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  arrived  in  this 
city  from  Europe  on  the  10th  inst. 

E.  E.  Seaton,  of  the  Low  Moor  Iron  Company, 
of  Virginity  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Nor¬ 
ton  Iron  Works,  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  vice  J.  K.  Pol¬ 
lock  resigned.  _ 


OB^ART. 

Nicholas  Luning,  a  well-known  capitalist  at  San 
Francisco,  died  on  the  11th  inst.  of  heart  disease. 

Prof.  Alphonso  Favre,  an  eminent  Swiss  geo¬ 
logist,  died  at  recently  Ottawa,  Ont.  He  was  in 
direct  communication  with  many  American  geolo¬ 
gists. 

Mr.  Charles  Louis  Fleishman,  who  was  well 
known  to  scientific  and  public  men  of  an  earlier 
generation,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  10th 
inst.,  aged  84  years. 

Col.  S.  N.  Yeomans,  president  of  the  Island  City 
Coal  Company,  Indiana,  died  from  the  results  of 
an  exhaustive  attack  of  “  la  grippe”  at  Tate’s 
Springs,  in  Tennessee.  He  was  flz  years  of  age, 
and  was  colonel  of  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  Regiment 
during  the  civil  war. 

The  Hon.  James  W.  Ormsby  died  on  the  11th 
inst.  at  Hickory  township,  near  Sbarpsville,  Pa., 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Ormsby  began  life 
on  nothing,  and  in  1873  bad  amassed  a  large  for¬ 
tune  which  was  invested  in  the  iron  business. 
When  the  panic  came  be  was  an  old  man  and  was 
reduced  to  poverty.  Nothing  daunted,  he  engaged 
in  the  coal  business  and  amassed  another  com¬ 
petency. 

Joab  O.  Bosworih  died  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  only 
victim  of  an  explosion  in  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Denver  Fire  Clay  Company,  Denver,  Colo.  He 
was  president  of  that  concern,  of  the  Colorado 
Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company  and  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Exchange.  He  has  for  years  been  prom¬ 
inently  identified  with  the  material  interests  of 
Colorado,  and  specially  of  Denver,  to  which  city 
he  came  in  1871.  He  was  born  in  1858,  and  leaves 
numerous  friends. 

News  has  been  received  of  the  death,  in  San 
Francisco,  of  Elijah  Martin  Smith,  who,  in  1846, 
sailed  from  New  York  in  September  of  that  year 
in  the  pioneer  vessel  for  California,  the  Susan 
Drew.  In  1848  Mr.  Smith  became  a  mine  pros¬ 
pector,  and  was  the  first  man  to  lead  a  party  over¬ 
land  from  San  Francisco  to  the  subsequently 
famous  American  River  diggings.  He  became  a 
comrade  of  Kit  Carson  in  guiding  miners  and  emi¬ 
grants  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  as  an 
Indian  scout  and  fighter.  He  discovered  and 
located  the  first  gold  mines  in  the  Pioche  and 
Meadow  Valley  districts  in  Nevada,  among  them 
the  Raymond  &  Ely  mine,  which  he  sold  for  a 
song.  He  was  among  the  first  prospectors  to 
enter  the  Tombstone  district  in  Arizona,  where  he 
located  three  mines,  and  gave  up  control  of  them 
for  nominal  sums.  He  was  the  pioneer  prospector 
in  nearly  all  of  the  silver  and  gold  mining  regions 
of  the  Northwest,  but  could  not  remain  at  rest 
long  enough  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  many  rich 
discoveries.  _ 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 


The  strike  at  the  works  of  the  New  Jersey  Steel 
and  Iron  Company  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  still  unset¬ 
tled. 

The  Ashland  Artificial  Ice  Company,  Ashland, 
Ky.,  has  completed  its  works  and  is  now  making 
15  tons  of  ice  per  diem. 

The  Ashland  Fire  Brick  Works,  Ashland.  Ky., 
are  making  prepartions  to  increase  their  plant  to 
double  its  present  capacity.  They  will  increase 
the  capital  stock  to  $50,000. 

The  breastwork  of  a  blast  furnace  in  the  Illinois 
Steel  and  Iron  Company’s  mills,  at  Joliet,  Ill., 
blew  out  on  the  13tn  inst.  The  molten  metal 
burned  two  men,  one  of  whom  died  soon  after¬ 
ward. 

A  riot  at  the  Shelby  Iron  Company,  near  Colum¬ 
biana,  Ala.,  is  in  progress.  It  was  brought  about 
through  ill-feeling  among  the  negro  laborers.  Al¬ 
ready  several  deaths  are  reported  and  serious 
trouble  is  feared. 

Tiie  trouble  at  the  Reading  Rolling  Mills  is  at  an 
end,  and  operations  were  resumed  with  nearly  all 
the  old  employ.^s  at  work  on  the  12th  inst.  The 
firm  did  not  sign  the  amalgamated  scale,  but 
pays  the  same  wages. 

Fifty  iron  molders,  employed  in  the  foundry  of 
T.  Shriver  Sc  Co.,  of  this  city,  struck  on  the  13th 
nst.  The  cause  of  the  strike  is  the  refusal  of  the 
r  m  tj  sio  waioh  officially  recog- 

Ji  Ci  54}  of  tVafiug  Oalegates, 


Articles  of  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  Ashland  Steel 
Works,  the  stock  of  which  company  will  be  held 
equally  by  the  Belfont  Nail  Company  and  the 
Kelly  Nail  Company,  of  Irontoii,  O.,  and  the  Nor¬ 
ton  Iron  Works,  of  Ashland,  Ky. 

The  Independent  Oil  Refinery  at  Parkerburg, 
W.  Va.,  belonging  to  George  Rice,  was  blown  to 
pieces  and  consumed  by  fire  on  the  13th  inst.  The 
explosion  was  caused  by  the  turning  of  hot  steam 
into  the  agitators.  The  loss  is  $75,000  with  but 
little  insurance,  and  destroys  the  entire  plant.  It 
is  reported  that  Mr.  Rice  will  rebuild  at  once  and 
continue  to  fight  the  Standard  Oii  Company. 

Among  the  heavy  wire  cables  recently  placed  on 
the  street-car  lines  in  San  Francisco  are  one  for  the 
Castro  street  line  1 A  in.  diameter,  23,000  feet  long, 
and  weighing  64,600  pounds;  one  for  the  Market 
street  line,  24,600  feet  long, weighing  64,.555  pounds, 
and  one  for  the  Piedmont  line  ^,800  feet  long, 
weighing  52,710  pounds.  These  cables  were  made 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  at  the  Roebling  Works. 

The  undertaking  of  removing  the  obstructions 
of  river  navigation  at  the  Iron  Gates  of  the 
Danube — a  work  which  has  in  vain  been  attempted 
since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire — is  now  being 
pushed  with  the  systematic  thoroughness  peculiar 
to  Germans,  combined  with  more  than  ordinary 
energy.  T  e  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  extend¬ 
ing  more  than  'Jo  miles  along  the  Danube,  and 
estimated  to  cost  about  $5,000,000,  bas  prompted 
the  management  to  charge  an  expert  engineer, 
Mr.  Bezzier,  with  the  task  of  personally  investigat¬ 
ing  works  of  a  similar  nature  in  foreign  countries. 
On  his  tr  ivels  for  this  purpose  he  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  superiority  of  the  methods  and 
machinery  adopted  here,  that  on^  his  special  re¬ 
commendation  the  contractors  have  now  placed 
an  order  for  a  large  plant  of  submarine  drilling 
apparatus  with  the  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Hock  Drill 
Company.of  this  city.  The  expectation  that  this 
plant  will  satisfy  all  demands  made  upon  it  in  re¬ 
gard  to  efficiency,  reliability  and  economy  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  doubt,  and  will,  when  realized  go  far 
to  extend  the  reputation  of  American  machinery, 
(From  our  Southern  Correspondent.) 

The  Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad  Company 
has  been  purchasing  real  estate  in  Charlotte,  N, 
C.,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  shops  there;  it  is 
said  upon  very  good  authority  that  the  consoli¬ 
dated  shops  will  be  put  up  here,  as  it  is  the  termi¬ 
nal  of  the  more  important  lines  of  that  company. 

The  Southern  'rimber  and  Mineral  Land  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  has  recently  been  organized  with 
offices  at  New  Orleans,  Chattanooga,  Asheville, 
Boston  and  Kansas  City.'  The  company  owns 
40,000  acres  of  land  in  Eastern  Tennessee  and 
Western  North  Carolina;  a  large  manufacturing 
plant  is  to  be  established  at  Johnson  City.  Tenn. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $350,01)0. 

The  Augusta-Marion  Improvement  Company 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$60,000;  laud  in  Marion  (N.  C.)  has  been  purchased 
for  improvement.  The  officers  are  C.  E,  Walker, 
president,  and  .1.  Fleming,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  Augusta,  Ga.,  electric  street  railroad  is  to 
be  bonded  for  $400,000,  and  the  6  per  cent,  sureties 
will  be  floated  in  Europe,  A  title  of  the  road  and 
real  estate  of  the  company  to  the  Metropolitan 
Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  which  will  hold  the 
property  in  trust  for  the  bonds,  has  been  filed. 
The  money  raised  is  to  go  for  the  further  improve¬ 
ment  and  development  of  local  industries. 

NEW  ENTERPRISES  IN  CHI,' AGO, 

(From  our  Chicago  Correspondent.) 

The  largest  mercantile  building  in  the  world  is 
to  be  erected  on  the  half  block  bounded  by  State, 
Adams  and  Dearborn  streets.  This  magnificent 
structure  is  to  be  16  stories  high,  with  a  iroutage 
of  190  feet  on  State  street,  330  feet  on  Adams,  and 
190  feet  on  Dearborn  street.  Its  cost  will  not  be 
less  than  $3,000,000.  The  construction  is  to  be  of 
steel  ;  the  front  of  stone  and  terra  cotta.  The 
steel  alone  will  cost  $1,500,000,  The  ground  rental 
of  this  space  is  $154, (300  per  annum,  which  capital¬ 
ized  on  the  basis  of  the  usual  five  per  cent.,  makes 
the  property  represent  $3,080,000,  which,  when  the 
cost  of  building  is  added,  makes  an  aggregate  of 
$6,080,000.  The  first  six  stories  will  be  occupied 
by  one  of  Chicago’s  big  retail  drygoods  houses, 
the  remaining  ten  to  be  fitted  up  in  offices.  Forty- 
three  elevators  will  be  put  in  the  building,  which 
will  be  lighted  by  a  private  electric  plant.  Three 
ears  will  be  required  in  the  construction,  and  the 
uilding  is  to  be  fireproof  thro^bout. 

The  Chicago  Cold  Storage  Exchange  is  to  be 
built.  Signatures  were  affixed  last  week  to  deeds 
conveying  the  property  for  $706,000,  which  was 
paid  in  cash.  The  building  will  cost  $1,700,000. 
The  ground  with  the  old  building  was  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Colgate,  Trevor  and  Stewart,  of  New 
York  City,  and  by  them  leased  to  the  Exchange 
for  ninety-nine  years,  at  a  rental  of  six  per  cent, 
er  annum  on  $566,000,  the  present  cold  storage 
uilding  being  purchased  by  the  new  company  for 
$140,000.  In  the  foundation  of  the  new  structure 
will  be  8,500  piles.  1,250,000  feet  of  oak  timber;  iu 
the  masonry  will  be  1,310  cords  of  stone  and 
8,000,000  bricks.  Six  thousand  tons  of  iron  and 
steel  will  form  the  framework ;  there  will  be 
850,000  square  feet  of  tile  arches  and  30,000  square 
feet  of  skylight ;  200  miles  of  iron  pipe  will  be 
uMd  jA  tbpjefrigeratin^  rooma.  CaoJ^tsior  the 


construction  have  already  been  signed,  and  actual 
work  begun.  The  building  will  be  put  up  in  sec¬ 
tions,  four  of  which  at  the  north  end  will  be,  it  is 
expected,  ready  for  occupancy  early  next  year.  It 
will  be  anont  two  years  before  the  whole  is  com¬ 
pleted. 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 

If  any  one  wanting  Machinery  or  Supplies  of 
any  kind  will  notify  the  “  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  ”  of  what  he  needs,  his  "  Want  ’’  will 
be  published  in  this  column. 

Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  wishing  to  Com- 
municUe  with  the  parties  whose  wants  are  given 
in  this  column  can  obtain  their  addresses  from 
this  office. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspond 
•>nt8  wno  aesire  to  purcnane  American  goods,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  information  con¬ 
cerning  American  goods  of  any  kind,  and  forward 
them  catalogues  and  discounts  of  manufacturers 
in  each  line,  thus  enabling  the  purchaser  to  select 
Che  most  suitable  articles  before  ordering. 

These  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  in  the 
interest  of  the  subscribers  and  advertisers;  the 
proprietors  of  the  “  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  ’*  are  not  brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have 
they  any  pecuniary  interest  in  buying  or  selling 
.roods  of  any  kind. 


GOODS  WANTED  AT  HOME. 

1 ,007.  A  good  second-hand  engineer’s  transit. 
North  Carolina. 

1,011.  A  15  horse-power  engine  and  20  horse¬ 
power  boiler.  Alabama. 

1 ,0 1 S.  A  20-iDch  lathe,  10  feet  between  centers; 
an  18  inch  lathe,  seven  feet  between  centers  and  a 
24  X  24  X  6  planer.  Alabama. 

1,013.  A  bolt  and  pipe  cutter,  and  a  24-inch  drill 
back  gear.  Alabama. 

1,014.  All  kinds  of  wagon  and  carriage  ma¬ 
terial.  Florida. 

1,015.  Correspondence  with  reliable  parties 
able  to  furnish  hand  and  steam  fire  engines. 
South  Carolina. 

1,016.  Planer,  lathe,  and  picket  machines. 
Tennessee, 

1,017.  Machine  lathe  with  36-inch  or  40-inch 
swing,  that  will  take  from  12  to  14  feet  between 
centers.  Ohio. 

1 ,0 1 8.  A  first-class  second-hand  Corliss  engine 
of  about  150  horse-power.  Minnesota. 

1 ,019.  Estimates  for  lighting  a  town  of  1,700 
inhabitants  with  electric  lights.  Georgia. 

1 ,020.  Engine  and  boiler.  Tennessee. 

1 ,021 .  A  new  or  second-hand  engine  for  imme¬ 
diate  service  in  laying  track  and  other  construc¬ 
tion  purposes.  Kentucky. 

1 ,022.  Two  75  horse-power  or  one  150  horse¬ 
power  automatic  engine,  two  100  horse  power 
tubular  boilers,  and  wire  rape  or  other  transmis¬ 
sion  of  power;  machinerv  for  wheel  mills  (8  to  10- 
ton  wheels),  corning  milh«,  making  powder  kegs 
(sheet  iron),  and  grinding  damp  nitrate  soda  fine; 
boiler  iron  retorts  and  furnaces  combined  for  mak¬ 
ing  charcoal;  also  steam  pumps.  Ohio. 

1,023.  Ammonia  machinerv.  Georgia. 

1,024.  Prices  on  machinery  to  manufacture 
cheap  furniture,  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  Georgia. 

1 ,023.  Shafting,  pulleys,  emery  wheels,  blast 
blowers,  tuyere  irons,  etc.  Alabama. 

1 ,026.  A  heavy  power  mortiser,  seven-inch  four 
side  molder,  and  a  shaper  table.  Virginia. 

1 ,027.  A  40  H.  P.  engine  and  boiler*  Virginia. 

1 ,028.  Steel,  iron  and  slate  roofing.  Virginia. 

1 ,029.  Bids  for  the  erection  of  25  bee-hive  coke 
ovens.  West  Virginia. 

1,030.  Spoke  and  handle  m^hinery;  also 
wood  splitting  and  hand  saw  machines.  Georgia. 

1,031.  A  second-hand  36-inch  gauge  engme. 
weight  12  to  16  tons;  also  four  logging  cars,  and 
two  miles  of  20  to  30-pound  iron  or  steel  rails. 
Mississippi. 

1 ,032.  A  mill  to  grind  guano.  Virginia. 

1 ,033.  A  6,000-gallon  tank  and  pump.  Georgia. 

1,035.  A  powerful  steam  dredge  for  sand  and 
hard  cl^,  for  dredging  a  canal  through  Mustang 
Island,  'Texas. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  WANTED  ABROAD. 

994.  Catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  of  electrical 
lighting  and  motive  power  machinery.  Mexico. 

995.  Shoes,  dies  and  other  fittings.  Mexico. 

996.  Au  80  H.  P.  Corliss  improved  engine. 
Mexico. 

997.  Small  ice  machines  for  family  use.  Mexico. 

1,005.  Contractors  wanted  for  rebuilding  1,500 

houses  in  iron  and  brick,  which  latter  is  made 
here.  Martinique. 

1 ,008.  Prices  and  particulars  of  a  plant  for  a 
meat  canning  factory.  Canada. 

1,009.  Pi  ices  and  particulars  of  a  plant  fora 
beet  sugar  factory.  Canada. 

1,010.  Prices  and  particulars  of  a  plant  for  a 
tannery.  Canada. 

1,034.  Agencies  wanted  of  Aoxeripao  gooijA 
A-uetralia. 
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GENEKAL  MINING  NEWS. 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  mines  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  mentioned  below  for  the  season  up  to  and 
including  August  Cth  were  as  follows : 


Tons.  Tons. 
1890.  1889. 

Marquette,  Marquette  District . 705,ora  78.5..522 

St.  Ignace,  “  “  .  15.911  25,255 

Uladstone,  Marquette  District .  6,1^  519,089 

Menominee  “  28,8W  10,366 

Escanaba,  Marquette  “  692,015  16,195 

“  Menominee  “  -  . 1,073,832  883,450 

“  G(«ebic  “  . *150,787  153,932 

Ashland,  ^  “  . ..*1,116,090  841,900 

Two  Harbors’  Vermillion  District .  456,700  486.863 

Total,  tons .  4,245,418  3,722,572 


*To  July  30  only. 

ALABAMA, 

COOSA  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

A  stock  company  has  been  organized,  and  pur¬ 
chased  about  1,700  acres  of  land  near  Kelly  ton,  with 
a  view  to  developing  the  same,  opening  coal  mines 
and  stone  quarries,  establishing  lime  works,  etc. 
The  parties  are  from  Birmingham  and  Dadeville. 

CALIFORNIA. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Plymouth  Consolidatkd  Gold  Mining  Com¬ 
pany. — The  secretary  of  this  company,  in  a  letter 
to  the  stockholders  issued  on  the  13th  inst.,  sub¬ 
mits  the  following  financial  statement  to  August 
1st: 


Surplus  January  1st,  1890  .  128,141.42 

Gold  bullion  produced  March .  2,969.90 

From  Utica  Mining  Company  for  use  of  mill..  512.52 

Wood  sold .  ...  1,004.00 

Gold  bullion  produced  April .  5.0^.^ 

“  -  May  6,040.37 

“  “  June .  7,572.05 

•  “  “  July .  5,649.93 

Copper  plates  melted  up .  1,770.95 


Total . $.58,746.77 

January  Expenses . $3,975.05 

February  ’■  .  3,762.57 

March  “  .  4,293.19 

April  *•  .  5,075.63 

May  “  .  6,443.17 

June  “  5,961.37 

July  “  Estimated .  6,000.00 

- $35,.510.98 


(  Surplus .  $23,235  79 

During  July  the  mill  was  run  mostly  on  the  low 
"’•’de  rock  of  No.  3.  Only  almut  1.5  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  crushed  came  from  the  lietter  rock  of 
iio,  2.  The  sulphurets  are  yet  to  be  added  to  the 
amount  given,  increasing  it  to  someihlng  over 
^!«,000. 

There  is  very  little  change  to  note  in  the  mine. 
The  superintendant  reports  that  the  ore  body  on 
No.  2  has  widened  a  little  and  looks  well. 


MONO  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent) 

Hector,  Aug.  4. 

Mono  Lake,  the  Dead  Sea  of  California,  40  miles 
bj  trail  from;Yosemite,  has  great  medical  proper¬ 
ties.  Near  it  are  unlimited  waterpower  and  plenty 
of  timber,  with  a  variety  of  all  the  leading  metals. 
It  is  the  very  best  place  for  a  mining  school^on  the 
scale  of  those  at  Faluud,  Swansea  or  Hiedelberg. 
I  have  drawn  Senator  Stewart’s  attention  to  the 
matter,  who  is  in  favor  of  it. 

Bodik  and  Mono. — These  mines,  under  Super¬ 
intendent  John  Kelley,  are  working  the  usual 
number  of  men,  and  may  be  heard  from  any  day. 

Homer  District. — Pierce  &  Butterfield  mill  has 
started  up  on  May  Lundy  ore.  Parot’s  arrastras 
are  running  on  ore  from  the  Grand  Prize  mine. 
The  Golden  Prince  is  waiting  for  a  packer  to  bring 
the  ore  to  mill,  and  the  Clifton,  after  a  small 
crushing,  is  taking  out  ore  again.  All  these  mines, 
except  tne  May  Lundy,  are  operated  by  the  owners. 

Standard. — This  mill  has  been  running  since 
the  22d  ult.,  and  is  so  far  proving  a  success.  The 
light-running  Frue  concentrators  fake  the  place  of 
the  cumliersorae  pans,  with  their  wear  of  iron, 
large  power  and  extra  labor.  It  is  understood 
that  an  electric  light  plant  is  in  order  for  the  mine 
and  mill.  Evidently  Mr.  Arthur  Macy  knows  his 
business  and  intends  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
latest  improvements.  The  success  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  insures  the  starting  up  of  the  Bodie  Tunnel 
mine,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Noon 
Days,  owned  by  Messrs.  Haggin  &  Carr,  should 
not  do  the  same. 


NEVADA  county. 

Eagle  Bird  Mine. — In  the  case  of  Francoeur  vs. 
Newhouse,  involving  this  mine,  a  jury  in  the 
United  States  Circuif  Court  at  San  Erancisco  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  Newhouse  &  Co.  and 
on  the  mining  side  of  the  case.  The  suit  directly 
involved  mineral  land  valued  at  from  9150,(XX)  to 
^200,000,  and  indirectly  land  valued  at  more.  The 
jury  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  land  in  question 
was  known  to  be  mineral  land  at  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  map  of  general  location  of  the  route  of 
the  railroad  since  August,  1882,  continuously  down 
the  ^sent  occupation  by  the  defendants.  The 
plaintiff  purchased  the  title  from  the  railroad  for 
a  lav  dollars  an  acre. 

hiOBra  Star  Mining  CoxPANT.— The  ore  com* 
P"*''  t  of  the  stope  on  the  west  drift  of  the  No.  17 


level  of  this  company’s  mine  continues  to  be  of 
good  quality,  the  gold  being  coarse  and  intermixed 
with  sulphurets.  This  quartz,  when  first  struck, 
came  in  a  narrow  streak,  but  subsequently 
widened  until  it  was  10  inches,  and  ribboned  with 
bands  of  gold  and  sulphurets.  There  has  been 
more  ore  taken  out  not  so  rich  in  appearance. 

COLORADO. 

BOULDER  COUNTY. 

Grant  Island  District. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

There  are  many  mines  in  this  district  that  only 
need  small  capital  and  careful  working  to  be 
made  producers.  The  camp  has  had  the  usual 
drawbacks  of  high  figures  and  the  wonderful 
knowledge  and  backcajiping  of  would-be  experts 
and  bonanza  owners. 

Belcher.— This  mine  is  being  worked  by  Wm. 
Irwin,  and  is  now  shipping  from  the  dump  at  a 
profit. 

Grant. — This  property  is  being  cleaned  out, 
preparatory  to  working  it  extensively. 

Mountain  Witch,— This  mine,  near  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  People,  will  start  up  in  a  short  time  to  de¬ 
velop  and  open  up.  It  is  under  lease  and  bond 
to  Snelson  &  Bryant. 

Nonpareil,- The  owners  are  taking  out  the 
water  preparatory  to  working.  It  has  also  pro  ■ 
duced  some  very  high  grade  ore.  'A  cross  tunnel 
is  being  driven  in  to  cut  the  vein  on  Idaho  hill,  and 
when  completed  will  add  great  value  to  the  mine. 
This  tunnel  will  practically  drain  the  whole  hill  at 
a  depth  of  about  3(X)  feet. 

PoTosi. — This  mine  has  some  good  ore  exposed, 
but  is  not  regularly  shipping  as  yet.  It  has  a  very 
strong  vein  of  a>!;ood  grade  of  ore,  and  if  properly 
developed  will  show  _as  well  as  any  mine  in  the 
district. 

Sherman.— This  property,  under  lease,  made 
a  shipment  of  about  12  tons  of  ore  the  past 
week.  The  Sherman  is  parallel  to  the  famous  Poor- 
man,  and  has  always  paid,  the  grade  being  high. 
The  lowest  working  depth  is  about  300  feet. 

Sovereign  People. — This  mine,  worked  by  W. 
H.  Snelson,  has  grown  to  be  a  steady  producer  of 
a  good  paying  ore  that  is  being  shipped  in  two 
classes  only.  No.  1  averaging  187  ounces  silver, 
gold,  and  lOA'^  lead;  No.  2  silver,  gold,  2 
per  cent.  lead.  The  vein  is  about  one  foot  in  solid 
mineral  and  ranges  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in 
thickness.  The  No.  1  ore  is  a  fair  average  of  the 
one  foot  streak. 

Wigwam. — The  management  of  this  mine,  about 
which  so  much  cAcitement  was  created  a  year 
ago,  is  putting  in  macninery  for  sinking  of  shaft 
and  other  development.  This  mine  has  produced 
ore  that  ran  as  high  as  11,000  ounces  in  silver. 

GILPIN  county. 

Claudia  J.  Mining  Company.— The  recent 
strike  at  this  company’s  property  seems  to  be  at¬ 
tracting  some  attention.  The  new  vein  discovered 
is  turning  out  good  ore,  and  the  vein  has  hardly 
opened  yet.  It  is  reported  that  the  lode  is  strong, 
and  that  from  indications  the  ore  body  is  a  deep 
one.  Secretary  Adams  says  in  his  report  on  the 
property  ;for  July:  “  W^e  have  moved  our  hoist¬ 
ing  apparatus  to  the  new  discovery  and  got  it  in 
place  on  the  23d  ult.  and  commenced  hoisting  ore  on 
the  24th.  We  have  sunk  the  shaft  25  feet  and  then 
drifted  feet  east,  and  find  the  ore  body  2  to  3 
feet  in  width,  solid,  and  increasing  in  thickness  as 
we  drift  east.  W e  are  hoisting  a  cord  of  ore  daily, 
the  weight  of  which  is  between  7  and  8  tons,  and 
will  put  on  more  men  as  fast  as  we  can  make  room 
for  tnem  to  work.  This  vein  runs  parallel  with 
the  Claudia  J.,  which  will  enable  us  to  cross-cut 
from  shaft  No.  2  or  3  and  give  us  large  stoping 
ground.” 

HINSDALE  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Lake  City,  July  26. 

This  county  was  organized  in  1874,  and  in  1882 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railroad  commenced  to 
build  a  branch  line  to  Lake  City,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  August  15th,  1889.  The  town  is  situated 
upon  the  Lake  Fork  of  and  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  the  Gunnison  river,  and  the  same  distance 
from  the  main  line  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
railroad. 

The  ore-producing  districts  of  Hinsdale  County 
are  mainly  tributary  to  Lake  City.  Hensen  creek 
heads  up  in  Engineer  mountain,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  Lake  City,  and  has  upon  its 
banks  many  undeveloped  mines. 

'Ibe  Lake  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  heads  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  Lake  City,  and  on  both 
sides  ol  the  stream,  as  on  Hensen  creek,  are  high 
mountains,  containing  true  fissure  and  well  defined 
veins,  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  Rockies  that 
your  correspondent  has  visited.  The  ores  contain 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead;  some  of  them  carry 
zinc,  but  not  enough  to  be  at  all  detrimental  in 
treatment.  Some  mdicatlons  of  de^sits  can  be 
found  on  Engineer  mountain  and  at  Carson  Camp. 
High  grade  mineral  has  been  shipped  from  both  of 
these  sections,  and  at  Carson  constant  mining 
and  shipping  is  in  progress.  There  are 
about  eighty  mines  in  this  county  that  have 
profitably  snipped  ore  in  the  past,  and  if  the 
Eastern  owners  of  patented  properties  that 
they  have  allowed  to  remain  idle  since  the 
failure  of  Crooks  Works  at  this  point  could  be 


made  to  appreciate  the  situation,  and  would  visit 
their  mines,  unpack  the  machinerv  that  was 
shipped  to  Lake  City  years  ago,  put  that  and  some 
of  the  practical  miners  who  are  not  afraid  to  try 
again  at  work,  they  would  soon  find  that  their 
old  veins  and  dumps  will  pay,  as  even  does  the 
“slag  pile”  worked  by  Buckle  Bros.,  surrounding 
what  is  left  of  the  Crook  Bros.’  formerly  magnifi¬ 
cent  plant.  This  section  has  had  its  backward 
turn  on  account  of  the  prominence  given  to  its 
notable  non-success  in  treatment,  but  if  that  old 
slag  pile  can  be  made  to  pay  now,  how  will  it  be 
with  the  great  quantities  of  ore  in  sight  and  on 
the  dumps. 

I  predict  that  within  two  years  the  output  from 
Lake  City  in  tonnage  and  value  will  be  larger  than 
ever  before.  They  certainly  have  the  mines,  one 
of  the  finest  water  powers  in  the  West,  placer  for 
the  tourist,  hunter,  fisher,  miner,  and  prospector, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  capital  should  have 
allowed  these  mines  to  remain  idle  so  long.  They 
are  agitating  and  testing  new  processes,  the 
question  of  low  rates  on  low  grade  ores  and  new 
life  and  energy  will  soon  alter  the  aspect  of  mat¬ 
ters. 

Ocean  Wave. — This  property,  formerly  a  large 
producer,  above  the  Ute  &  Ulay,  is  preparing 
for  work,  and  Mr.  Drennon,  Jr.,  says  that  when 
his  father  returns  from  the  East  they  will  soon 
be  in  shipping  condition  again. 

Ute  and  Ulay  Mining  Company. — A  wealthy 
company  owns,  and  is  carefully  developing,  under 
the  able  superintendency  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Armitage, 
the  Ute  and  Ulay  properties,  the  deepest  work¬ 
ings  of  this  whole  section,  some  seven  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  being  upon  the  Ute.  The  company 
is  running  a  tunnel  of  1,500  feet,  and  at  about 
seven  hundred  feet  tapped  the  second  ore  chute, 
that  so  far  shows  over  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  ore,  much  richer  in  gold  and  silver 
than  the  first  ore  chute  that  yielded  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  profit,  'fhe  very  plant,  built 
under  Mr.  Armitage's  personal  supervision,  to 
treat  the  ores  from  these  ^mines  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
State,  so  that  when  the  company  commences 
stoping  the  concentrates  will  command  a  ready 
ana  profitable  sale. 

GEORGIA. 

(From  our  Special  Corres  pondent.) 

BARTOW  COUNTY. 

Etowah  Iron  Company.— This  company  has 
been  incorporated  by  Messrs.  A.  O.  Granger,  .1.  M. 
Gazzam  and  J.  M.  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  furnace,  mining  ore,  etc.  The  capital  stock  is 
$1,.5()0,(X)0.  Some  mention  of  Captain  Granger’s 
success  in  this  section  in  mining  has  been  made  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Eng.  and  Mg.  Journal. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

La  Belle  Gold  Mine.— It  is  reported  that  Mr. 
H.  F.  Turner,  of  Atlanta,  is  going  to  open  up  and 
develop  this  mine;  we  are  pleased  to  see  this,  as 
the  last  reports  from  the  property  were  made  I'y  a 
man  claiming  to  have  been  working  it,  and  to 
have  taken  out  the  modest  sum  of  12,0(K)  dwt.s., 
which  turns  out  to  be  very  far  indeed  from  being 
correct.  Such  misstatements  tend  to  do  a  proper¬ 
ty  harm,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  the 
management  has  changed,  good  results  will 
follow. 

LUMPKIN  COUNTY. 

The  Dahlonega  Company,  Limited. —  This 
company  has  been  having  some  trouble  during  the 
absence  of  the  manager,  Mr.  A.  B.  Linderman,  in 
regard  to  payments  for  machinery,  etc.  Upon  his 
return,  however,  arrangements  were  at  once  made 
to  resume  work,  which  indicates  that  the  difficulty 
will  be  easily  settled.  Mr.  Herbert  has  been  run¬ 
ning  the  Singleton,  one  of  the  properties  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Linderman,  under  lease 
so  that  it  has  not  stopped  during  the  trouble. 

POLK  COUNTY. 

One  of  the  engine  houses  of  Begelow  &  Barton’s 
ore  washers  was  burned  on  the  1st.  It  burned 
down  to  four  kegs  of  powder  and  some  dynamite 
underneath  it,  when  an  explosion  took  place  caus¬ 
ing  the  entire  structure  to  burn.  The  damages 
amount  to  about  ?1,000;  (he  report  was  tremend¬ 
ous  ana  it  is  fortunate  that  no  lives  were  lost. 
The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  This  washer 
was  at  the  Reed  Bank,  recently  described  in  the 
Eng.  and  Mg.  Journal, 

MICHIGAN. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Millie  Mining  Company.— The  property  of  this 
company  is  adjoining  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
Chapin,  and  in  the  so-called  Chapin  foot  wall.  The 
mine  was  formerly  called  the  Hewett.  It  is  now 
operated  by  D.  G.  Dessau,  of  New  York,  who  owns 
a  controlling  interest.  The  deposit  consists  of 
small  lenses  of  ore,  running  63  per  cent,  in  iron 
and  from  ’018  to  ’03  in  phos^onis.  The  ore  for 
mation  has  a  dip  of  from  60  to  80  degrees,  and  an 
average  width  of  20  feet.  The  openings  consist  of 
two  sn^afts,  B  being  00  feet  and  C  300  feet  deep,  and 
four  levels.  The  output  in  1880  was  20, (XX)  tons ; 
up  to  the  present  season  it  has  been  71,401  tons. 
Tne  estimated  output  of  1800  is  30,000  tons.  C.  W. 
Kennedy,  Iron  Mountain,  is  the  superintend*"’’* 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  are  empkRv- 
Fewabic  Mining  Company.— This  (ipiiapiw'p 
formerly  called  the  Menominee,  is  located  va.  ?  i.) 
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north  half  of  section  32,  town  40,  range  30,  being 
west  of  the  Walpole,  and,  it  is  belieTed,  on  the 
Chapin  formation.  Operations  have  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  on  this  property  since  May,  1887.  Up  to  the 

f  resent  time  a  shaft  500  feet  deep  has  been  sunk, 
n  this  distance  it  passed  through  150  feet  of  sand 
rock.  Drifts  have  located  the  ore  200  feet  north  of 
the  snaf t;  from  present  openings  it  is  found  to  be 
47  feet  wide.  Three  levels  have  been  opened.  A 
drift  to  locate  a  second  shaft  has  been  run  700  feet 
east.  Operations  have  been  greatly  retarded  by 
the  presence  of  water.  The  ore  is  a  fine  quality, 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  Lake  Angeline  on  toe 
Marquette  range.  It  runs  from  64  to  6^er  cent, 
in  iron  and  ‘01  per  cent,  in  phosphorus.  Tnere  has 
been  no  output  in  previous  years.  Up  to  the  last 
of  July  this  year  10,000  tons  were  shipped.  The 
management  will  make  no  estimate  as  to  the 
number  of  tons  which  will  be  put  out  this  season. 
E.  T.  Brown,  Iron  Mountain,  is  the  superintendent; 
Messrs.  Van  Dyke,  Conro  and  Hulst,  Milwaukee, 
principal  owners. 

IRON. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Jamesvillk,  Wis. 

ScHLE-siNGER  SYNDICATE.— The  name  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  Schlesinger,  of  Milwaukee,  has  during  the 
past  season  become  inseparably  connected  with 
the  non-Bessemer  iron  ore  mining  industry  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  This  gentleman  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Schlesinger  Syndicate  which  owns 
and  operates  the  Chapin,  Florence,  Iron  River, 
Claire,  Yorkstown,  Dunn,  and  Armenia  mines  of 
the  Menominee  range,  and  the  Queen,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Buffalo  and  Souta  Buffalo  mines  of  the 
Marquette  range.  It  is  understood  from  inside 
sources  that  this  syndicate  has  contracted  to  fur¬ 
nish  2,000,000  tons  of  ore  this  season,  and  that  up 
to  August  1st  the  contract  had  been  more  than  half 
filled.  Not  only  does  the  syndicate  operate  its 
mines,  but  it  owns  and  runs  its  lake  carriers,  and 
is  now  constructing  a  railroad  from  Escanaba  to 
Iron  Mountain  for  the  purpose  of  handling  its 
Chapin  ore.  Fifty-two  miles  of  this  line  are 
under  construction.  The  roadbed  is  nearly 
completed,  and  by  the  opening  of  another 
spring  it  will  be  tracked  and  Iballasted.  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  Northern  railroad  will  lay  the  rails  and 
operate  the  line.  In  addition,  the  syndicate  now 
has  under  construction  at  Escanaba  a  dock  of 
25, (KX)  tons  storage  capacity,  and  capable  of  hand 
ling  1,0(X),(XK)  tons  of  ore  per  season.  It  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  1891.  The  road  will  be  in  full 
operation  at  the  opening  of  next  shipping  season. 
In  addition  to  the  52  miles  now  being  constructed 
a  line  has  been  run  from  Iron  Mountain  to  Crystal 
Falls,  a  distance  of  58  miles,  tapping  the  remain¬ 
ing  mi  les  of  the  syndicate  on  this  range.  This 
line  will  be  the  next  to  be  constructed.  The  sup¬ 
position  is  that  a  branch  line  will  be  run  from  a 
point  between  the  Ford  and  Escanaba  river  to 
some  point  on  the  main  line,  with  a  branch  tap¬ 
ping  the  four  syndicate  mines  at  Negaunee.  The 
operations  of  this  syndicate  show  that  it  is  placing 
its  property  upon  a  permanent  working  basis,  and 
that  it  nas  faith  in  the  non-Bessemer  ore  market. 

The  Chapin  Mining  Company. — The  property 
of  this  company  lies  as  the  S.  of  the  S.  W.  }^, 
and  the  S.  W.  ^  of  the  S.  E.  ^  of  sec.  30,  town  40, 
range  30,  lying  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  of  Iron  Mountain.  The  ore  deposit  so  far  is 
known,  and  it  has  been  quite  extensively  opened, 
consists  of  a  continuous  lense,  which,  from  its  ex¬ 
tent,  regularity  of  occurrence  and  purity  of  ore, 
might  be  called  a  vein.  It  runs  nearly  east  and 
west,  a  little  north  of  west  and  south  of  east, 
across  the  three  forties  above  described.  It  is 
capped  by  a  drift  varying  in  thickness  of  from  15 
to  100  feet.  The  width  m  this  lense  will  average 
70  feet.  The  walls  are  distinctly  marked,  the  foot 
being  a  red,  friable  slate;  underlying  and  in  the  or¬ 
der  named  are  found  the  lean  ore,  greenstone  and 
granite.  The  hanging  wall  is  gray  slat^  overlaid 
by  limestone  and  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  dip  of 
the  lense  is  from  70  to  80  degrees  north.  Although 
its  course  across  the  property  lies  near  the 
northern  boundry,  the  direction  of  the  dip, 
the  angle  is  so  near  the  vertical  and  the  deposit  so 
extensive  that  the  mine  can  maintain  its  present 
immense  output  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  a 
well-known  tact  that  there  is  a  30-years’  product 
in  sight  at  the  present  day.  The  lease  of  this 
property,  together  with  a  two-thirds  interest  In 
the  Hydraulic  Power  Company,  was  purchased  in 
1889  by  the  Schlesinger  Syndicate,  of  Milwaukee, 
for  92,000,000.  The  mine  at  the  present  day  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  well  worth  douole  that  amount. 
The  fee  is  held  by  Henry  Chapin,  of  Niles,  Mich., 
who  receives  a  fixed  royalty.  The  mine  is  an  old 
o.ne,  having  produced  since  1880.  Up  to  last  sea¬ 
son  it  produced  2,226,000  tons;  last  year  the  out¬ 
put  was  542,000  tons;  this  ore  runs  62  per  cent, 
in  iron  and  from  ‘075  to  '08  per  cent,  in  phosphorus. 

It  has  been  a  problem  calling  for  a  great  expen¬ 
diture  and  requiring  all  the  skill  of  a  competent 
management  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
handling  this  large  deposit  of  ore.  The  walls  are 
a  soft,  friable,  unstable  slate  which  disintegrates 
on  exposure,  making  the  openings  very  unstable 
and  costly  to  maintain.  In  mining  down  to  the 
fifth  level  pillars  were  left.  In  opening  up  the 
sixth  level  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a  nc-rr  system, 
that  of  rock  filling,  carrying  the  stope  MCuaHthe 
formation  and  leaving  no  pillar.  Undar  the  Old 
system  a  tunnel  was  run  in  the  loot  all  Ot  the 
rock  parallel  withjtheore;  the  groupd  w  .sMoohed 


olf  in  sections  of  50  feet  each.  A  drift  was  made 
through  each  end  of  the  blocks  to  the  hanging, 
and  a  rise  made  through  the  foot 
wall  near  the  ore  to  the  cross  cut 
above.  This  rise  was  for  the  rock  filling 
which  was  dumped  in  from  above.  The  stoping 
was  begun  at  the  further  side  against  the  hanging 
wall,  the  full  width  being  carried  south  to  the  tun¬ 
nel.  The  ore  was  trammed  out  below.  The  pillars 
from  the  fifth  level  up  are  now  being  drawn  m  this 
way:  Crosscuts  are  made  south  from  the  hanging 
wall  shaft  to  the  foot.  Main  drifts  are  cut  along 
in  the  foot  paraliel  to  the  ore.  From  this  foot  wall 
drift  crosscuts  are  made  through  the  pillar  north 
to  the  hanging.  A  track  is  made  in  this  crossdrift 
and  a  rise  made  in  the  rock  to  -the  level  above. 
Stoping  is  begun  at  the  north  end  of  the  pillar,  the 
full  width  being  20  feet,  and  the  height  9  feet;  as 
soon  as  the  ore  is  taken  out  the  space  is  filled  with 
rock.  In  this  manner  the  mine  is  being  rapidly 
filled  in  its  different  stopes  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top. 

There  are  six  shafts  opening  into  the  deposit. 
“A”  shaft  is  at  present  used  as  a  waterway.  It 
is  located  at  the  east  end  of  the  property  and  in 
the  foot  wall.  It  is  divided  into  a  hoisting  com¬ 
partment  and  two  compartments  for  the  double 
plunger  Cornish  pump,  which  hoists  2,000,(K)0  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  every  24  hours.  This  pump  is 
operated  by  a  double  24-inch  by  48-inch  Corliss  en¬ 
gine.  “A  1”  shaft  is  3(X)  feet  deep  on  the  angle  of 
the  lense.  “B”  shaft,  the  deepest  of  the  mine, 
being  in  length  6^  feet,  and  “C”  shaft,  775  feet  to 
the  west,  are  both  two  compartment  vertical 
shafts  located  in  the  hanging  wall.  They  are 
operated  by  separate  plants,  each  consisting  of  a 
double  Corliss  engine,  30-inch  by  60-inch,  operating 
two  10-foot  by  15-foot  conical  drums.  The  oalance- 
cage  system  is  used  in  each,  and  two  tons  are 
hoisted  at  a  lift.  These  are  the  principal 
hoisting  shafts  of  the  property;  at  the  time  of  the 
writer’s  visit,  the  last  of  June,  “B”  shaft  was 
hoisting  300  and  “C”  shaft  1,400  tons  daily.  “  No. 
2  Timber”  shaft,  a  new,  five-compartment  shaft, 
is  6TO  feet  west  of  “C”  shaft,  200  feet  in  the  foot- 
wall  and  370  feet  deep.  It  is  operated  by  a  single 
Corliss  engine,  18  by  42  inches,  and  four  five-foot 
drums.  “  D,”  better  known  as  the  “  New  pump 
shaft,”  is  in  the  foot  wall,  1,100  feet  east  of  the 
west  line  of  the  property.  It  has  been  sunk  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  190  feet,  96  feet  being  through  sand,  of 
which  30  feet  were  quicksand.  In  passing  through 
this  latter  formation  the  Poetsch-Sooysmith  pro¬ 
cess  was  successfully  used.  The  shaft  is  now  into 
the  ledge.  A  drift  has  been  run  under  it  from 
“C”  shaft  at  the  fifth  level,  or  230-foot  point,  and 
a  winze  holed.  This  winze  is  to  be  widened  and 
timbered  into  a  shaft.  The  shaft,  which  is  a  four- 
compartment,  is  to  be  made  the  water  shaft  of  the 
mine,  replacing  the  one  in  present  use  at  the  east 
end  of  the  property.  It  will  also  be  used  as  a  rock 
hoist.  During  your  correspondent’s  visit  a  23-foot 
rock  and  concrete  foundation  was  being  laid  for 
a  36  by  42  by  71  foot  engine  house.  This  building  is 
designed  to  hold  the  new  Cornish  plunger  pump 
engine.  This  piece  of  machinery  will  possess  an 
initial  cylinder  of  50  inches  and  a  secondary  of  100 
inches;  the  stroke  will  be  10  feet  and  the  number 
seven  to  the  minute.  A  shaft  house  KX)  feet  high 
is  also  to  be  erected  at  this  shaft.  The  hoist  will  be 
a  Corliss  plant  equal  in  size  to  any  on  the  loca¬ 
tion. 

As  to  the  different  openings  of  the  mine,  six  lev¬ 
els  have  been  opened  up,  a  cross-cut  driven 
from  every  100-foot  point  oi  each  shaft,  either  to 
the  north  or  south,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  shaft  with  respect  to  the  foot  or  hanging  wall. 
An  open  pit  350  by  160  feet  adjoining  the  west  end  of 
the  property  was  made  this  season  by  the  removal 
of  about  ^  feet  of  drift,  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  at  a  section  of  the  lense  more  readily.  The 
lense  was  found  clearly  .defined,  but  so  badly 
mixed  with  lean  ore  that  it  became  necessary  to 
sink  into  it  instead  of  mining  it  from  the  surface. 
Four  short  shafts  are  now  being  sunk  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pit.  It  is  expected  that  as  the  de¬ 
posit  is  penetrated  the  ore  will  be  found  to  aver¬ 
age  with  the  other  portions  of  the  mine  in  purity. 

The  line  of  development  at  present  mapped  out 
bv  the  management  is  to  sink  “C”  shaft  from  the 
.580  to  the  630  foot  point;  to  sink  “B”  shaft  to  the 
730-foot  point  and  to  continue  “No.  2  Timber”  shaft 
from  the  3%  to  the  575-foot  point.  An  underground 
tramway  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  located 
on  the  sixth  level,  greatly  expedites  the  tramming 
of  rock.  It  is  worked  by  an  underground  engine. 
Provision  has  been  made  at  the  surface  cable  plant 
for  working  tramways  at  the  seventh  and  eighth 
levels  when  their  need  shall  be  felt. 

At  the  surface  everything  bespeaks  a  wealthy 
mine  and  a  judicious  management.  The  different 
buildings  are  substantial  and  commodious;  those 
containing  machinery  are  constructed  of  stone  or 
sheeted  vnth  corrugated  iron.  A  most  convenient 
system  of  tramways  exists  for  the  rapid  and  easy 
handling  of  ore.  The  system  comprises  lines  of 
about  two  miles  in  length.  The  tracks  are  nearly 
all  double.  The  motor  power  is  a  series  of  endless 
cables.  These  tracks  reach  in  every  direction  from 
the  stone  quarry,  where  extra  filling  is  obtained, 
along  the  shaft  "houses  to  different  portions  of  the 
immense  stock  pile  or  to  the  ore  pockets.  The 
cars  are  dumpeu  by  being  run  into  a  frame  which 
has  a  cylindrical  motion,  its  axis  being  lengthwise 
of  the  car.  In  the  loaded  car,  the  center  of  gravity 
is  near  the  top  and  the  frame  is  easily  til  tea. 
When  empty  the  center  of  gravity  is  brought  close 


to  the  track  by  the  weight  of  the  car  wheels,  and 
the  car  regains  its  original  position  automatically. 

As  auxiliaries  to  this  great  mine  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  a  30-light  Brush  dynamo,  a  saw-mill  for 
framing  sets;  a  warehouse  40  by  150,  now  being  con¬ 
structed;  machine,  blacksmith  and  wood  working 
shops,  commodious,  dry;  four,  miles  of  switch- 
track,  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  Milwaukee  & 
Northern  railroads;  a  quarry  where  filling  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  two  steam  shovels. 

One  of  the  greatest  features  of  the  mine,  its 
motor  power,  is  all  derived  from  the  Hydraulic 
Power  Company’s  plant,  located  2*9  miles  away, 
on  the  Menominee  river.  One  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  horse  power  is  developed  from  this  source  at 
the  plant,  a  description  of  which  will  be  give*  in 
a  future  issue  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal.  The  company  works  the  following 
cylinders:  4  (30  X  60),  2(24  x  48),  2  (18  x  42),  14  x  36,o 
12  x  38),  10  x  30,  18  x  24,  10x16,  9i^xl2,  2(10xl()), 
6x10,6x12,8x12,  4  (12x12),  7xl0‘,  6^x8,  10x15, 
634  X  6,  2  (5  X  6),  6-1-6. 

On  the  day  of  your  correspondent’s  visit  to  the 
mine  it  was  running  full  force,  and  these  different 
cylinders,  excepting  one  pair,  30  x  60  and  in 
addition  about  75  No.  3  Rand  drills,  were  run  by 
air  furnished  by  this  plant.  The  company  has  on 
hand  a  full  complement  of  boilers  for  use  in  case 
of  emergency. 

The  output  this  season  will  be  750,000  tons.  Most 
of  it  is  being  shipped  to  Escanaba. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Mesaba  Range,  Aug.  12. 

Longyear  Mesaba  Company.— This  company 
is  operating  a  diamond  drill  on  its  property  in  Si¬ 
ll.  A  vertical  hole  has  been  drilled  700  feet  in 
slates  and  quartzite. 

Mallman  Mine.— This  property,  in  59-14,  is  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  explored.  There  are  14  men  in  the 
camp.  Test  pits  have  been  sunk  along  the  iron 
formation  for  a  considerable  distance.  These  pits 
show  the  vein  to  be  about  1.50  feet  wide  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  with  a  length  as  yet  undetermined.  The  foot 
Wall  is  quartzite;  the  hanging  wall  is  black  slates. 
Two  prospect  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  the  foot 
wall  on  the  angle  of  the  deposit,  which  is  about  50 
degrees,  to  a  depth  of  50  feet. 

Another  shaft  was  sunk  vertically  in  the  hang¬ 
ing  wall  near  the  contact  with  the  vein  raateri^, 
to  a  depth  of  .57  feet.  This  shaft  was  bottomed  in 
ore^  and  was  stopped  on  account  of  the  pumping 
facilities  not  being  adequate  to  keep  out  the 
water.  It  is  intended  to  resume  operations  in  this 
shaft  as  soon  as  a  new  boiler  and  larger  pump  can 
be  put  in. 

No.  4  shaft  is  the  only  one  now  being  worked. 
This  was  sunk  vertically,  in  the  ore  formation, 
and  is  down  25  feet. 

The  ore  is  a  soft  hematite  with  five  or  six  feet  of 
hard  ore  between  it  and  the  Jasper  capping, 
which  is  10  lo  15  feet  thick.  An  assay  of  a  sample 
from  No.  2  shaft  showed  66  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

Mr.  Mallman  intends  to  begin  operations  soon 
at  a  new  camp,  13^  miles  southeast  of  the  present 
camp,  on  a  continuation  of  the  same  formation 
that  he  is  now  exploring.  Some  Ashland  parties 
have  recently  bought  a  large  interest  in  the  Mail¬ 
man  property. 

Mountain  Range  Iron  Company  Is  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  of  these,  and.is  doing  consider¬ 
able  work,  a  diamond  drill  having  just  been 
started. 

Stone  Iron  Company.— Capt.  Bice,  of  Iron 
Mountain,  Mich,  has  recently  been  put  in  charge 
of  the  explorations  on  this  property,  and  is  worx- 
ing  14  men.  Considerable  test-pitting  has  been 
done,  but  at  present  work  is  confined  entirely  to 
the  sinking  of  a  shaft,  which  is  down  84  feet  ver¬ 
tically,  in  mixed  ore  and  soap  rock.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  troubled  with  an  excessive  amount  of 
water  in  the  shaft,  and  two  large  pumps  are  kept 
constantly  at  work. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
country  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Mesaba,  along 
the  proposed  line  of  the  Duluth  &  Northwestern 
Railroad,  and  a  number  of  exploring  parties  are 
out. 


VERMILION  RANGE. 

Minnesota  Iron  Company.— The  total  ship¬ 
ments  of  iron  ore  for  the  month  of  July  was  87,000 
tons. 

A  larger  boiler  and  hoisting  engine  are  being  put 
in  place  at  No.  10,  and  a  skip  road  is  being  ouilt 
over  the  side  of  the  pit.  The  shaft  will  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  all  the  ore  will  be  hoisted  with  the 
skip. 

In  No.  5  pit  the  work  of  filling  up  and  back  stop¬ 
ing  has  been  commenced  in  the  second  level  east. 
At  No.  9  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  mine  another 
level  in  open  pit,  and  a  ^ng  of  men  is  at  work 
making  the  wails  safe.  This  will  make  the  open 
pit  .300  leet  deep. 

The  sinking  of  Alaska  shaft  will  be  resumed 
shortly.  It  will  be  put  down  100  feet  further,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  depth  330  feet,  the  diamond  drill  PtBfj 
Jng  shown  a  considerable  body^  of  ere  at  t  kat 
dtpth. 
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MISSOURI. 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Joplin,  Aug.  11, 1890. 

The  zinc  ore  market  still  continues  weak.  Hold¬ 
ers  of  high  grade,  clean  ore  in  large  quantities 
were  paid  sS.50  per  ton  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  but  most  lots  were  sold  at  lower  prices, 
averaging  about  $23  per  ton.  The  zinc  smelters 
certainly  still  hold  the  key  to  the  situation,  and 
the  prices  no  doubt  will  continue  low  until  the 
present  smelting  capacity  is  increased.  Following 
are  the  sales  from  tne  different  camps  : 

Joplin  mines,  1,384,040  pounds  zinc  ore,  and 
156,000  lead,  value  $20,162.  Webb  Ciiy  mines, 
1.^5,380  pounds  zinc  ore,  and  43,840  lead,  value 
$14,505.65.  Carterville  mines,  685,6.50  pounds  zinc 
ore,  and  21,640  lead,  value  $7,780,53.  Zincite 
mines,  226,920  pounds  zinc  ore,  value  $2,818,62. 
Lehigh  mines,  91,000  pounds  zinc  ore,  and  2,380 
lead,  value  $1,196,75.  Oronogo  mines,  60,000  pounds 
zinc  ore,  value  $7,20.  Galena  Kaus  mines,  1,019, 
.5^  pounds  zinc  ore,  and  97,0(X)  lead,  value  $12,080. 
All  districts,  total  value  $.59,263,55. 

J,  W.  McMillen  has  organized  a  company  at 
Independence,  Mo.,  to  open  up  a  mine  in  East 
Hallow. 

L.  C.  Wilmoth  &  Co.  sold  recently  to  'a  Kansas 
City  party  120  acres  of  undeveloped  land  2K 
miles  north  of  the  city.  The  consideration,  paid 
was  $100  per  acre. 

Marks  &  Co.  operating  on  the  Thucker  land  in 
the  north  part  of  the  city  opened  up  a  fine  body 
of  lead  and  zinc  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet. 

Judge  O.  N.  Hiltou,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  who 
has  opened  a  real  estate  and  mining  broker’s  office 
here,  purchased  a  one-third  interest  in  a  mine  on 
the  Snyder  Bros.’s  lease  that  is  now  paying  $600 

Eer  week  net  profit,  with  no  machinery  except  a 
orse  hoister  and  hand  jigs. 

The  great  demand  or  the  Joplin  district  at  the 
present  time  is  a  large  zinc  smelting  plant,  and  it 
seems  stauge  that  the  largest  smiting  plant  in 
the  world  is  not  now  being  erected  at  this  point. 
Many  schemes  have  been  formulated  but  do  not 
materialize.  The  mines  can  furnish  the  ore  and 
the  numerous  railway  lines  can  supply  the  coal. 
Judge  W.  W.  Van  Ness,  of  Dalton,  Ga.,  has  spent 
several  days  in  looking  around  among  the  lead 
and  zinc  mines. 

Diamond. — The  jigs  were  run  only  about  two 
and  a  half  pays  last  week.  A  good  strike  was 
made  in  shaft  IS’o.  1,  and  the  miners  are  cutting 
on  a  face  of  16  feet  of  lead  and  zinc  ore. 

Henderson  Land  and  Mining  Company.— The 
Kansas  City  Syndicate  which  recently  purchased 
3,000  acres  of  land  from  E.  B.  and  J.  M.  Leonard 
and  R.  I.  Henderson  on  Lost  Creek,  near  Senaca, 
Newton  County,  has  organized  a  stock  company 
under  the  above  name,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000  divided  into  1.000  shares  of  $100  each.  The 
tract  of  land  is  undeveloped,  but  is  said  to  be  well 
located,  and  shows  surface  indications  of  lead  and 
zinc  ores. 


Lehigh.— S.  A.  Stuckey  is  still  prospecting  the 
Knight  land  with  a  drill  and  has  struck  lead  and 
zinc  ore  at  a  depth  of  106  feet  which  continued  to 
a  depth  of  133  feet.  This  proves  up  a  body  of  27 
feet  of  ore. 

Haley  and  Kochtitzky  are  opening  up  a  good 

Srospect  on  the  old  Cherry  Tree  ground  at  a 
eptn  of  55  feet. 

Petre. — This  property  on  the  Empire  ground 
is  running  along  smoothly,  and  last  week  pro¬ 
duced  .164,070  pounds  zinc  ore  and  11,370  lead. 

Snyder  Bro.’s  Mines.— This  property  on  the 
Allen  land  broke  the  record  again  last  week  by 
pi^ucing  463,290  pounds  zinc  ore  and  23,640  lead  ; 
six  months  ago  this  was  an  undeveloped  tract  of 
land  and  could  have  been  purchased  for  less  than 
$10,000;  now  the  owner  refuses  $100,000. 

White  Elephant. — This  mine  is  now  opened 
up  in  first-class  shape  and  was  the  first  to  put 
down  an  incline  shaft  whereby  the  ore  is  hoisted 
from  the  mine  in  cars  and  dumped  on  the  plat¬ 


form. 


MONTANA. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Montana  Company,  Limited.— The  directors 
of  this  company,  under  date  of  the  31st  ult.,  have 
issued  a  circular  to  the  shareholders,  in 
which  they  say  that  they  regret  to  find,  from 
Mr.  R,  T.  Bayliss’s  last  report,  that  the  month¬ 
ly  returns  for  the  current  half  year  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  less  than  were  anticipated.  They  de¬ 
sire  to  point  out  that  the  exploratory  work  and 
developments  necessary  to  enable  the  extraction 
to  keep  well  ahead  of  the  _  milling  reouirements 
must  require  considerable  time,  and  altnough  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  the  ore  bodies  opened  up 
during  the  past  few  months  have  added  materially 
in  quantity  to  the  reserves,  it  is  evident  the 
amount  of  high  grade  ore  in  sight  is  not  suffici¬ 
ently  large  to  justify  the  management  in  drawing 
upon  it  too  heavily.  Mr.  Bayliss  reports:  “While  I 
am  more  than  content  with  the  developments 
which  have  been  made  during  the  past  six 
months,  it  is  evident  that  our  low  grade  reserves 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  available  high  grade. 
It  may  be  considered  that  practically  all  the  re¬ 
serves  come  under  the  head  of  low  gr^e;  'and  as 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  draw  heavily  and 
unequally  upon  these  high  grade  ore  bodies  until 


further  resources  have  been  developed,  I  have  in¬ 
structed  Mr,  Henley  not  to  make  undue  exertions 
for  the  puipose  of  maintaining  the  returns  at  or 
near  $100,000,  and  to  work  only  for  the  best  possible 
results  to  be  attained  without  drawing  excessively 
on  the  Empire  and  the'  1,000-foof  level  ore 
body.  I  think  that  until  further  developments 
increase  our  reserves  of  high  grade  ore,  this 
extraction  of  high  grade  is  as  large  as  circumstances 
warrant.  The,  result  will  probably  be  that  the 
returns  for  the  next  few  months  will  be  about 
$^,()00,  more  or  less;  but  we  hope  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  facilities  which  will  be  onered  us  for  the 
development  of  the  Empire  mine,  as  soon  as  the 
connection  with  the  400-foot  level  is  complete,  will 
enable  us  to  add  to  our  resources  in  that  mine 
such  further  tonnage  of  ore  as  will  justify  us  in 
extracting  larger  quantities  of  the  reserves  now  in 
sight  than  we  feel  warranted  in  doing  at  present. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  what 
an  uphill  task  it  is  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
value  of  our  reserves  in  conflict  with  120  stamps 
crushing  upward  of  90,000  tons  a  year,  but  we  are 
confident  we  can  do  so  and  no  effort  will  be  spared 
to  achieve  this  result.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  company,  under  date  of 
theSthinst.,  also  states  that  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  received  from  the  resident  director 
of  the  mine:— 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Haile  Gold  Mine.— The  recent  fire  at  this 
mine,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  Pjngineering  and 
Mining  Journal  of  June  14th.,  destroyed  the 
hoisting  plant,  so  that  the  mill  had  to  be  stopped 
for  three  weeks;  the  chlorination  went  on  with 
increased  activity,  however,  as  there  was  a  large 
reserve  of  concentrates  on  hand.  A  temporary 
hoister  was  put  up  so  that  the  mill  stared  up 
again  on  the  21st.;  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  at  once  made  to  put  everything  baek  into 
good  running  order;  which  is  easily  accom¬ 
plished  as  the  heavy  machinery  was  only  slight¬ 
ly  damaged  on  the  outside  fixtlires.  The  new 
pan  furnace  for  roasting  was  put  in  operation,  and 
though  it  added  considerably  to  the  output  for  the 
month,  some  ct--’ — '•  were  found  necessary  that 
though  slight  would  hive  added  much  more  to  it 
had  they  not  bi,,...  ..^cessary. 

The  production  of  bullion  was  $9,105.44  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $9,187.46  of  the  preceding  month,  which 
IS  a  large  increase  considering  that  the  present 
month’s  work  (July)  was  short  handed,  being  only 
the  output  of  the  chlorination  for  the  whole 
month  and  the  mill  for  one  week. 


Total  weight  of  ore  crushed  during  July . . . . 

Yield  from  the  three  Mills . 

Working  Expenses  for  the  Month . 

The  estimate  number  of  ounces  con- 1  Gold 
tained  in  returns  by  assay  being / Silver 


7,198  tons 
175,700 
158.800 
2,307  ozs. 
21.705  “ 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

Washington  Bar  Gold  Mine.— A  press  dis¬ 
patch  says  that  an  English  syndicate  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  readiness  to  purchase  this  mine.  The 
London  promoter  of  the  enterprise  has  cabled  the 
mine  owners  to  send  their  attorney  to  make  the 
transfer.  The  Hon.  Charles  B.  Benedict,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  is  on  his  way  to  Europe  for  the  min¬ 
ing  company.  Most  of  the  proprietors  live  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  The  consideration  is  not  known. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Rapid  City,  Aug.  11. 

Iron  Hill  Smelter. — This  i-.  closed  because,  as 
I  understand,  the  owners  are  awaiting  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Blackhills  &  Manitoba  Railroad 
into  Deadwood  to  insure  cheap  coke  from  the 
new  coalfields  in  Wyoming,  the  diflerence  in 
present  price  and  prospective  price  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  company  to  shut  down  for  about 
three  months,  when  it  is  expected  the  railroad 
will  be  completed.  A  small  force  of  men  are  kept 
at  w'ork  in  the  mine,  and  a  few  days  since  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  three  cents  a  share  was  levied. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

MCDOAVELL  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Idler  gold  mining  company.— As  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
of  the  21st  of  June.this  company  has  been  organized 
in  Boston  with  a  capital  stocK  of  $1,000, tKW.  The 
company  is  to  erect  a  mill  and  operate  it  in  con¬ 
junction  with  chlorination  works,  also  under 
consideration  for  erection. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

COAL. 

A  press  despatch  says  that  fire  still  rages  in  the 
Hill  Farm  mines,  near  Dunbar,  where  the  fire¬ 
damp  explosion  occurred  a  short  time  ago  and 
killed  31  men.  The  mine  was  opened  on  the 
13th  inst.  for  the  first  time  in  five  weeks  and  the 
fire  damp  was  sodense  as  to  make  entrance  impos¬ 
sible.  Two  large  fans  have  been  erected,  which 
will  be  kept  in  constant  operation  until  the  fire  is 
extinguished.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tire  has 
already  done  $l00,00u  worth  of  damage. 

The  Dodge  Coal  Storage  Company  is  erecting  a 
coal  storage  plant  of  310,000  tons  capacity  at  South 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  This  plant  will  consist  of  14  conical  storage 
piles  of  the  following  capacities:  Six  piles  of  30,- 
000  tons  each;  4  of  20,(XK)  tons  each;  2  of  15,000 
tons  each;  2  of  10,(X)0  tons  each. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Company’s  plans  cover  a 
plant  of  60  conical  piles,  having  an  ultimate  stor¬ 
age  capacity  of  1,3^,000  tons.  The  machinery  for 
the  remaining  46  storage  piles,  with  a  capacity  of 
1,070,000  tons,  it  is  expected,  will  be  erected  within 
the  coming  two  years.  The  location  of  this  plant 
would  seem  desirable,  being  at  the  junction  of 
the  main  line  from  New  York,  with  the  Perth 
Amboy  branch. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company.— General  Coal  Agent  T.  M.  Richards 
announces  that  the  following  collieries  of  this 
company  have  suspended  operations  for  the  pres¬ 
ent:  Koninoor,  Girard,  North  Franklin,  Eagle  Hill, 
Middle  Creek,  Glendower  and  East  Franklin.  The 
suspension  is  the  customary  shut  down  on  account 
of  the  midsummer  dullness  of  the  coal  trade. 

OIL. 

Exports  of  refined,  crude,  and  naphtha  from  the 
following  ports,  from  January  1st  to  August  8th, 


were  as  follows : 

1890.  1889. 

Gals.  Gals. 

From  Boston .  1,811,511  3.049,489 

Philadelphia .  88,019,550  83,908,885 

Baltimore .  6,680,364  3,066,195 

Perth  Amboy .  8,874,596  11,648,290 

New  Y'ork . 244,038,402  258,626,593 

Total . 349,424.423  360,299.452 


The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  reports  the 
totaU  values  of  the  exports  of  mineral  oils 
the  United  States  for  the  months  of  July, 
1890  as  compared  with  similar  exports  during  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  preceding  years  as 
follows:  July,  1890,  $4,825,288;  July,  1889,  $4,600,- 
906:  seven  months  ending  July  31st,  13M,  $26,473,- 
894;  seven  months  ending  July  31st,  1889,  $28,187,- 


Monitor.— There  is  one  property  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Hills,  which,  although  one  of  the  oldest  gold- 
bearing  quartz  locations,  has  never  created  the 
stir  or  excitement  the  other  belt  properties  have. 
I  refer  to  the  High  Lode  Extension,  Goldfinch  and 
Monitor  lodes.  The  original  location  dales  back  to 
tbe  summer  of  1876,  when  a  discovery  was  made 
and  devel^ment  work  commenced.  But  it  was 
not  until  1878  that  much  actual  work  was  done,  or 
any  amount  of  ore  milled  from  these  properties. 
The  ore  that  was  then  milled  was  sent  to  custom 
mills,  the  price  paid  for  crushing  alone  running 
from  $4  to  $9.50  per  ton.  This,  added  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  mining  and  hauling,  left  but  little  or  no¬ 
thing  for  tbe  mine  owners.  No*withstandingsuch 
a  disadvantage,  the  owners  of  these  mines  contin¬ 
ued  to  take  out  ore  which  paid  a  profit,  after  the 
owners  of  the  Hidden  Treasure,  Keets,  Fairview. 
Wooley-Pccacho  (all  of  which  were  locateil 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Deadwood  Gulch)  had  been 
compelled  to  close  because  of  the  low  grade  of  ore. 
To-day  the  Monitor  Company’s  property,  as  the 
High  Lode  extension  and  adjacent  lodes  are  called, 
takes  rank  not  only  among  the  producing  mines 
of  the  Hills,  but  among  the  dividend-paying  ones. 
All  the  lock  is  owned  by  Black  Hills  men,  and  in 
a  short  time  another  five  cents  per  share  dividend 
will  be  announced,  there  being  sufficient  funds  on 
hand  to  pay  it;  this  will  be  the  fourth  in  the  past 
year.  VVhile  the  Homestake,  Deadwood  -  Terra, 
Highland,  De  Smet  and  Caledonia  companies 
have  been  crushing  rock  in  the  large  mills,  the 
Monitor  has  worked  along  in  a  modest  man¬ 
ner,  owning  only  the  old  McLaughlin  &  Cassel’s 
25;Stainp  mill  (one  of  the  first  erected  in  the 
Hills).  It  varies  in  thickness  from  three  and  four 
feet  to  18  and  20.  When  I  visited  these  mines  a 
few  days  since  I  found  the  main  workings  in  a 
tunnel  about  1,000  feet  long  and  1()0  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  hill.  This  tunnel  crosses  the  High 
Lode  extension.  Goldfinch  and  Monitor  lodes  from 
southeast  to  northwest,  and  shows  a  face  of  ore 
exposed  of  nearly  tbe  entire  distance  of  an  aver¬ 
age  thickness  of  12  feet. 

In  the  chambers  off  from  this  tunnel,  from 
which  thousands  of  tons  of  ore,  probably  80,000 
tons  in  all,  have  been  mined  and  milled,  there  is 
still  left  a  large  supply  of  the  same  ore  now  being 
worked.  At  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  in  the 
chambers  where  ore  is  now  being  mined,  a  face  of 
vein  matter,  or  rather  wall,  is  exposed  150  feet 
wide  with  an  average  thickness  between  cap  and 
bed  rock  of  at  least  12  feet.  Between  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  and  its  face  the  bed  rock  has  dipped 
n  arly  30  feet.  In  the  croppings  on  these  proper¬ 
ties  more  than  one  vertical  vein  was  discovered 
which  were  afterward  opened  up  by  the  tunnels 
on  the  High  Lode  Extension  and  Golconda- an¬ 
other  claim  belonging  to  the  same  company.  But 
the  cement  body  has  so  far  supplied  such  an  amount 
of  ore  that  noattention  has  been  paid  to  developing 
the  vertical  veins.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
from  the  direction  of  these  veins  they  are  continu¬ 
ations  of  some  of  the  other  belt  veins  found  in  tbe 
Caledonia  and  Homestake  projierties. 

Of  tbe  other  producing  mines  in  the  northern 
Hills  little  can  be  ascertained  beyond  the  fact  that 
tbe  mills  are  all  kept  running  steadily;  every  two 
weeks  tbe  clean-ups  are  made,  and  the  bullion 
shipped. 

Pi£BC£.-^T))l8  mine  was  bonded  sometime  sincej 
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and  is  now  shut  down.  From  reliable  authority  I 
learned  that  a  body  of  good  ore  was  struck  just 
before  work  was  stopped  by  the  holders  of  the 
bond.  This  mine  is  opposite  the  Homestake  and 
Old  Abe  properties,  and  much  work  has  been  done 
on  it  in  the  past  without  gratifying  results.  Re¬ 
ports  say  that  the  holders  of  the  present  bond 
will,  after  purchase,  pursue  the  policy  of  working 
at  greater  depth,  and  that  a  large  mill  will  be 
erected  in  Deadwood  for  reducing  the  ore. 

TENNESSEE.  ' 

POLK  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

It  is  reported  that  the  copper  mines  of  this 
county  have  been  leased  and  will  be  opened  and 
worked  this  fall.  The  Burra  Burra  and  Consoli¬ 
dated  properties  are  embraced  in  the  deal,  and 
their  furnaces  will  be  changed  from  charcoal  to 
coke.  These  mines  were  operated  on  a  large  scale 
before  the  war. 

UTAH. 

ORAND  COUNTY. 

Green  River  Oil  Company.— This  company  ha.s 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and 
boring  for  oil,  refining  and  selline  the  same,  and 
running  pipe  lines  for  conducting  and  ship¬ 
ping  oil  within  the  territory  of  Utah.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  office  is  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  capital 
stock  is  placed  at  151,000,000,  divided  into  100,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  flO  each. 

The  trustees  are:  E.  B.  Wicks,  J.  L  Haskell,  W. 
H.  Irvine,  A.  F.  Holden  and  Hugh  Anderson; 
president.  E.  B.  Wicks;  vice-president,  J.  S.  Has¬ 
kell.  The  corporation  owns  the  four  claims, 
situated  in  the  Gieen  River  mining  district,  known 
as  the  Olive,  Katie,  Silent  Friend  and  Lost  Trea¬ 
sure,  together  constituting  640  acres  of  ground. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  goto  work  at 
once  and  develop  these  claims. 

Another  company  has  been  organized  to  work  a 
property  which  comprises  a  number  of  claims 
aggregating  14,000  acres  in  area.  They  have  at 
present  a  good  flow  of  crude  petroleum,  and  when 
wells  are  sunk  they  expect  to  strike  a  better  qual¬ 
ity  of  oil,  judging  from  the  oil  now  obtained.  The 
parties  who  were  sent  to  examine  it  report  favor¬ 
ably.  Mr.  John  F.  Campbell,  an  experienced  en¬ 
gineer  and  oil  expert,  is  the  discoverer  and  locator, 
and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  company. 
The  gentlemen  connected  with  the  scheme  are : 
Witcher  Jones,  J.  C.  Conklin,  A.  U.  ElliotJ,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  H.  T.  Hall,  of  Green  River. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Daly  Mining  Company.— The  output  of  this 
company’s  mine  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1890 
amounted  to  6,316'16  ounces  of  bullion ;  sulphides, 
8295,110.70,  and  ore  sales,  878,273.90.  The  company 
declared  seven  dividends,  each  of  25  cents  per 
share. 

Ontario  Silver  Mining  Company.— The  pro¬ 
duct  of  this  company’s  mine  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1890  amounted  to  554,188'82  ounces  of 
bullion,  and  ore  was  sold  to  the  value  of  8355,375.21. 
Seven  dividends,  each  of  50  cents  per  share,  were 
declared. 

VIRGINIA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

BUCKINGHAM  COUNTY. 

Whispering  Valley  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasinj^  land  in  Buckingham  and  Cumberland 
Counties,  laying  out  town  sites,  mining  coal,  iron, 
copper,  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper,  and  other 
minerals  and  metals,  dealing  in  real  estate,  etc. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  limited  to 
8500,000. 

LOUISA  COUNTY. 

Armtnus  Copper  Mines.— It  is  reported  that  an 
English  syndicate  has  purchased  this  property  f  r 
the  sum  of  8500,000.  The  company  is  stocked  at 
81,2  0.000  and  will  develop  the  mines,  and  also 
erect  reduction  works  at  Mineral  City. 


FOEEIQN  MINING  NEWS. 

AFRICA. 

Situated  nine  miles  due  south  of  Tafelkop  Trans- 
vmI  and  some  15  miles  north  of  Ventersdrop  is  a 
district  to  be  surveyed  shortly,  as  oil  has  been 
found  there.  The  formation  is  Silurian,  composed 
of  metamorphic  rocks,  quartz,  hard  blue  limestone, 
gravel  and  sandstone;  and  a  seam  of  coal  has  been 
found  in  the  vicinity.  The  formation  is  very  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  existence  of  petroleum  in  large 
quantities. 

The  Indications  consist  principally  of  blue,  oily 
matter  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
great  abundance,  particularly  on  the  western  side, 
where  this  fatty,  fluorescent,  oily  matter  is  very 
plentiful  and  extends  into  the  pan  some  50  yards. 

This  oily  matter  exudes  from  the  soil,  and  the 
coarse  grass  on  the  ground  is  completely  matted 
together  with  a  thick  coating  of  it.  On  the  shore 
inuications  appear  exuding  from  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  antifriction  grease.  This  oily  sub¬ 
stance  contains  a  hydrocarbon  oil  or  petroleum, 
mixed  with  other  matter.  The  surface  indica¬ 
tions  are,  in  all  respects,  precisely  similar  to  those 
asistin^  at  toe  Fenos/ivaaia  oil  springs.  The 


bottom  of  this  extensive  pan  is  composed  of  gravel 
and  hard,  stiff  clay,  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  mud,  and  some  of  this  mud  sent  to  Dr.  Hahn, 
of  Cape  'Town,  for  analysis  yielded  a  considerable 
percentage  of  hydrocarbon  oil  resembling  crude 
petroleum,  freely  burning  in  a  wick  with  a  smok¬ 
ing  flame. 

Near  Kimberly  and  over  the  line  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  the  Gilead  P.  Beck  Oil  Company  has 
acquired  a  large  area  of  land  on  which  active  pros¬ 
pecting  is  going  on.  Dr.  D.  P.  Hahn,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  South  African  College  and  the 
leading  analyst  in  the  colony,  has  distilled  oil 
from  “  hachettin,”  an  oil-producing  shale,  and  ob¬ 
tained  as  high  a  percentage  as  16  gallons  of  oil  to 
the  ton  of  shale.  The  oil  is  of  a  light  yellow  color, 
with  a  slight  trace  of  benzine,  non-fluorescent,  and 
burns  freely  without  refining.  In  neither  oil  nor 
shale  did  be  find  resultant  of  bituminous  sub¬ 
stance,  tar,  etc. 

AUSTRALIA. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Mining  Company. 
— This  company,  of  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Patton,  who 
formerly  superintended  leading  Comstock  mines, 
is  the  general  manager,  had  a  net  profit  in  its  op¬ 
erations  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30, 1890,  of 
82.350,000,  of  which  the  shareholders  received 
82,320,000  in  dividends.  The  total  of  dividends  and 
bonus  is  811,080,000.  There  is  also  reported  silver 
bullion  on  hand  unsold  valued  at  8475,000,  with 
supplies  valued  at  8500,000. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Nelson,  Aug.  7. 

Attempts  are  being  made  'to  bring  about  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  mining  laws  of  British  Columbia. 
The  laws  aie  based  upon  those  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  clauses  concerning  placer  and 
quartz  mining  are  jumbled  ti^ether  and  many  of 
the  sections  are  conflicting.  In  one  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  the  law  is  liberal;  i.  e.  in  allowing  an  alien 
to  record  and  hold  mineral  claims  without  becom¬ 
ing  a  British  subject. 

EAST  KOOTANIE  DIVISION. 

Bear  Creek.— Particulars  are  to  hand  of  what 
appears  to  be  an  important  strike  on  Prairie 
Mountain,  about  eight  miles  southeast  of  this 
place.  One  of  the  ledges  is  a  fissure  vein  of  con¬ 
siderable  width— 20  feet  in  places— and  cat  rying 
well  in  copper.  Four  claims  have  already  been 
located  on  the  ledge.  On  the  opposite  mountain  a 
contact  vein  between  syenite  and  slate  has  been 
unearthed,  averaging  10  feet  in  width  and  carry¬ 
ing  galena  ore.  'The  galena  assays  well,  running 
as  high  as  8100  in  silver  and  golo  per  ton.  The 
locality  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  main  line. 

HOT  SPRINGS  DISTRICT. 

It  appears  that  the  purchase  of  the  Number  One 
and  other  claims  in  this  district,  mentioned  in  my 
last  letter,  « as  made  by  the  Revelstoke  Mining 
Company,  Limited,  organized  in  London,  last 
January,  with  a  capitm  of  8200,000,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  and  operating  mines.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  conmany  from  the  Kootanie  Smelting  and 
Trading  Syndicate,  which  owns  the  smelter  at 
Revelstoke,  but  it  is  under  the  same  manage 
ment,  and  the  two  companies  will,  of  course,  work 
hand  in  hand.  All  the  ore  from  this  district  must 
go  to  Revelstoke,  as  things  are  at  present, 
and  the  smelter  company  is  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  increase  its  plant  and  erect  refi¬ 
ning  works  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  supply  of  ore  is 
assured.  Why  will  not  the  United  Slates  repeal 
the  duties  on  lead  and  copper,  and  thus  benefit 
themselves  and  us  ?  The  Revelstoke  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  are  developing  its  purchases,  especially  the 
United  claim,  and  hope  to  ship  1,000  tons  at  least 
before  winter  sets  in,  provided  the  railway  between 
Sproat  and  Nelson  (now  in  course  of  construction) 
is  ready  for  traffic. 

Krao.— In  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  of  July  26,  we  read  “  the  Krao  was  the 
mine  that  first  attracted  much  attention  to  the 
camp.  A  shipment  of  8400  worth  of  ore  from  this 
property  showed  that  the  camp  was  not  so  low- 
grade  as  had  previously  been  supposed.”  The 
second  sentence  should  read,  “  A  shipment  of  8400 
ore  ( .  e„  ore  worth  8400  per  ton),  etc.”  Work  is 
being  done  on  the  Krao,  Skyline  and  a  number  of 
other  properties. 

ILLECILLIWAET  DISTRICT. 

Pride  of  Bayswater.— This  vein  is  from  two 
to  four  feet  wide,  and  carries  quartz  and  grey  cop¬ 
per  ore.  Assays  of  the  sorted  ore  run  from  8600 
to  81>000  per  ton.  Some  81,500  worth  of  work  has 
been  done  on  the  claim. 

Selkirk  Mining  Company,— The  tunnel  on 
the  Lanark  mine  is  now  in  250  feet,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  another  250  feet  will  have  to  be  traversed 
betore  the  vein  is  struck.  If  this  development 
work  proves  satisfactory  a  wire-rope  tramway  will 
be  erected  from  the  mine  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
track  a  distance  of  2^1  miles.  Four  hundred  tons 
of  ore  taken  out  500  leet  above  the  tunnel  and 
shipped  to  Omaha  and  San  Francisco,  yielded 
880  per  ton  clear  of  all  expenses.  The  Lan¬ 
ark  is  an  extension  of  the  Maple  Leaf 
the  claim  bonded  by  Sir  James  Grant,  of  Ottawa 
for  880.000.  The  other  claims  which  the  comoany 
owns,  or  in  which  it  is  interested,  look  welf,  but 
*  very  little  work  has  been  done  on  them. 


Shamrock.— The  vein  can  be  traced  the  whole 
length  of  the  claim,  and  is  verv  wide,  in  places  40 
feet  wide.  Nearly  pure  galena  la  found  in  jiockets, 
assaying  over  80  per  cent,  in  lead  and  89o-100per 
ton  in  silver. 

NELSON  district. 

California. — The  continuity  for  any  great  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  ore  bodies  on  Toad  Mountain  has  not 
yet  been  proven,  owing  to  the  heavy  timber  on 
the  hill  sides,  and  the  amount  of  cover  in  the 
valleys  of  the  creek.  Recent  work  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia,  lying  between  the  Silver  King  and  the 
Toughnut,  has  revealed  what  is  probablv  the  west 
extension  of  one  of  the  parallel  veins  which  have 
been  opened  near  the  Silver  King  claim.  The  vein 
is  8-10  feet  wide. 

Kootanie  bonanza  company.— Since  R.  D. 
Atkins  obtained  the  practical  control  of  this  prop¬ 
erty,  endeavors  have  been  made  to  surround  the 
doings  of  the  company  with  an  unaccountable  air 
of  mystery.  Only  the  owners  and  miners  are  al¬ 
lowed  upon  the  ground  and  all  information  is 
withheld.  It  is  stated  that  Pr>  sident  Van  Horne, 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  among  others, 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  mines,  bur  bis  re¬ 
quest  was  not  acceded  to.  Specimens  of  the  ore- 
hundreds  of  tons  are  lying  on  the  dump— for  the 
Toronto  exhibition  were  also  refused.  This  mode 
of  procedure  ic  resented  in  the  camp,  for  it  gives 
outside  investors  the  impression  that  the  best 
known  and  most-promising  mine  on  Toad  Moun¬ 
tain  is  in  a  bad  way.  The  showing  at  the  Silver 
King,  however,  is  much  better  than  it  was  12 
months  ago. 

Trail  Cheek.- The  development  work  in  this 
new  center  of  excitement  is  proceeding  satisfacto 
I  ily;  new  ledges  have  been  located  during  the^ast 
week,  and  prospectors  are  coming  in  from  A\^sh- 
ington  Territory  and  the  mining  camps  of  West 
Kootanie. 

WEST  KOOTANIE  DIVISION. 


A  collection  of  minerals  from  this  division  of  the 
province  is  being  made  for  the  exposition  at  To¬ 
ronto.  The  collection  will  be  added  to  fiom  time 
to  time,  and  will  probably  figure  at  the  World’s 
Fair. 

Canadian  goods,  in  bond,  are  being  brought  in 
via  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  This  conces¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

CANADA. 


LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  DISTRICT. 

Port  Arthur,  August  11.  1890. 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  asbestos  have  been 
brought  in  lately  from  this  district.  The  fibre  is 
long  and  clear,  and  the  discoverers  claim  to  have 
found  it  in  quantity.  Explorers  hav'e  been  push¬ 
ing  westward  through  the  country  lying  between 
the  Aticokan  iron  district,  and  Rainy  River;  speci¬ 
mens  of  gold-bearing  quartz  of  verv  promising 
appearance  and  giving  good  assays  have  been 
brought  in  during  the  past  week  from  that  region, 
taken  from  23  veins  recently  discovered.  The 
Country  between  the  points  mentioned  is  practi- 
r“-lly  unknown. 

This  is  the  district  through  which  the  Ontario 
and  Rainy  River  railroad  is  designed  to  run,  and 
which  the  Ontario  and  Dominion  governments  are 
to  be  asked  to  subsidize  at  the  coming  ses.sion  of 
Parliament.  It  will  have  its  eastern  terminus  at 
Port  Arthur,  and  will  run  through  the  silver  and 
iron  districts  between  Port  Arthur  and  Hunter’s 
Island,  the  Shebandowan  and  Moss  township  gold 
fields,  the  Aticokan  iron  deposits,  and  the  timber, 
agricultural  and  mineral  districts  in  the  Rainy 
River  country.  r  I 

Crown  Point.— One  half  interest  in  this 
property  has  been  sold  to  Duluth  capitalists  for 
8100,000.  The  property  is  situated  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Lybster,  and  on  location  R  95,  and  com¬ 
prises  160  acres.  It  adjoins  the  Shuniah-Weachu 
and  West  End  Mining  Company’s  ground  on  Silver 
Mountain.  The  location  is  traversed  by  three  good 
veins.  No.  1,  or  the  main  vein,  outcrops  for 
three-quarters  o'  a  mile;  it  has  an  east  and 
west  strike,  and  dips  southerly  about  15  de 
grees;  its  average  width  is  4><  feet.  The  gangue 
iscalcspar,  fluorspar,  zincblende  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  galena.  It  carries  native  silver  and  argen- 
tite,  giving  good  assays  wherever  opened,  ranging 
from  25  ounces  to  2,980  ounces  to  the  ton.  No.  1  is 
a  true  fissure  vein,  the  country  rock  being  faulted 
9  feet  throughout  its  exposure.  No.  2  and  3  veins 
outcrop  on  the  top  of  tne  mountain,  and  extend 
down  over  the  east  and  west  faces  respectively. 
They  have  the  same  general  strike  and  uip  as  No. 
1,  and  carry  silver  in  considerable  quantities 
wherever  opened. 

No.  1  adit  level,  on  No.  1  vein,  was  started  in  at 
a  point  90  feet  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  and 
has  been  driven  150  feet.  No.  2adit,  on  No.  1  vein, 
was  started  in  65  feet  below  No.  1  adit  and  carried 
in  528  feet  on  the  vein  at  a  point  400  feet  in.  In  No. 
2  adit  a  winze  has  been  sunk  44  feet;  140  feet  in  on 
No.  1  adit  a  winze  has  been  sunk  to  connect  with 
No.  2  adit;  another  winze  has  been  started  near  the 
breast  of  No.  1  adit  and  is  now  down  20  feet.  There 
are  five  cross-cuts  from  16  to  20  feet  in  length.  » m 
the  westerly  end  of  the  outcrop,  thiee-quartersof 
a  mile  from  the  workings  described  above,  an  adit 
has  been  run  in  on  the  vein  60  feet.  These  work¬ 
ings  are  all  below  the  overlying  trap  and  in  the 
black  argillaceous  slates.  Tne  vein  has  been  left 
standing  in  the  last  hundred  feet  of  No.  2  aiit, 
And  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  of  ora 
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in  sight  at  this  point  places  it  at  75  tons  of  smelt¬ 
ing  ore  that  will  average  about  400  ounces  to  the 
ton.  The  company  has  1,400  tons  of  good  milling 
ore  on  the  stock  pile  that  will  averse  50  ounces 
to  the  ton.  During  1689  several  shipinents  were 
made  to  Denver  smelters,  some  of  which  gave  an 
average  value  of  852  ounces  to  the  ton. 

The  new  company  proposes  to  push  development 
work  with  all  possible  speed.  It  will  build  a 
branch  railway,  in  connection  with  the  Shuniah- 
Weachu  Mines  Company,  to  connect  with  the 
Port  Arthur,  Duluth  &  Western  railway,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  mile.  The  company  proposes  to  erect 
a  1.5-stamp  concentrating  plant,  with  power  suf¬ 
ficient  to  run  25  stamps.  Power  drills  and 
a  compressed  air  plant  will  be  placed  in  position 
as  early  as^ssibte.  It  is  also  intended  to  start 
another  adit  75  feet  below  No.  2.  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  the  main  working  level  of  the  mine. 
It  will  give  them  about  230  feet  ot  back  ground. 
Very  little  hoisting  or  pumping  is  required.  The 
force  of  miners  will  be  increased  as  fast  as  men  can 
be  secured. 

GHUUCU, 

The  island  of  Paros,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
whence  was  taken  in  ancient  times  the  famous 
Parian  marble,  is  about  eleven  miles  long  and 
eight  miles  wide  at  its  widest  part.  There  is  a 
broad  belt  of  nearly  level  land  around  the  coast, 
but  the  interior  is  mountainous,  rising  to  a  height 
of  2,5:10  feet  at  Mount  St.  Elia.^. 

The  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  island 
consist  of  gneisses  and  schists,  granite  appearing 
also  in  the  environs  of  Parekhia,  or  Parechia,  as 
it  is  usually  spelled,  the  capital  town  of  the  island. 
The  southern  part  of  the  island  consists  chiefly  of 
crystalline  limestones.  The  finest  statuary  mar¬ 
ble,  or  lychnitiy,  occurs  in  beds  of  from  live  to  fif¬ 
teen  feet  in  thickness  in  these  limestones  at  the 
quarries  of  St.  Minas,  where  it  is  interbedded 
with  a  coarse  grained  white  marble  with  bluish- 
black  veins. 

The  coarse  marble  becomes  darker  in  color  near 
the  lychnitis  layer,  both  above  and  below  it,  and 
thus  the  layer  of  statuary  marble  is  distinctly 
marked  off.  The  dark  color  of  this  stone  is  said 
to  l>e  due  to  traces  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  This,  if  true,  is  quite  at  va¬ 
riance  with  most  dark  marbles,  which  owe  their 
color  to  carbonaceous  matter.  It  is  thought  prob¬ 
able  that  in  the  processes  of  metamorphism  the'im- 
puritles  were  withdrawn  from  the  lychnitis  layer 
and  concentrated  near  the  edges  of  the  adjacent 
seams  of  limestone.  No  certain  age  is  ascribed  to 
these  marbles.  Those  of  Attica  and  Cyclades,  to 
the  westward,  are  considered  as  cretaceous;  they 
are  therefore  much  more  recent  than  any  of  the 
American  marbles  now  quarried. 

The  rocks  are  represented  as  much  disturbed 
and  folded,  and  often  dip  at  right  angles.  The 
ancients  in  quarrying  avoided  the  marble  lying 
near  the  axis  of  elevation,  as  being  of  poorer 
quality  than  that  in  the  other  parts.  A  Greek 
company  formed  a  few  years  ago  to  work  the  stone 
attacked  it  here,  as  it  could  be  worked  at  less  ex¬ 
pense.  This  discredited  the  marble  in  the  market, 
and  the  company  failed  as  a  consequence,  after 
having  expended  some  $800,000  in  a  railway,  land¬ 
ing  pier  and  elaborate  installation  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  further  stated  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
excellent  colored  marble  on  the  island  that  has 
never  been  utilized. 

MEXICO. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  speculation  among 
mining  men  as  to  whence  came  the  enormous 
quantities  of  gold  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
Aztecs  by  Cortes  on  bis  arrival  in  Mexico,  no 
placer  mines  such  as  exist  in  California  and 
Australia  having  ever  been  found  here.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Aztecs  did  not  smelt  their  gold 
ores,  and  that  thev  had  no  means  of  separating  the 
the  precious  metals,  or  of  treating  refractory  ores. 
It  follows  that  veins  carrying  a  considerable  ley  in 
free  gold  were  the  only  ones  from  which  gold 
could  be  procured.  A  discovery,  bearing  not  only 
on  this  theory  but  on  the  immense  antiquity  of 
gold  mining  as  a  Mexican  industry,  has  lately 
been  made  m  the  State  of  Chiapas. 

i^  br  a  long  time  the  superintendent  of  the  great 
Santa  Fe  copper  miue  was  satisfied  that  the  mine 
was  absolutely  virgin,  since  none  of  the  immense 
masses  of  copper  ore,  cropping  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  showed  |the  slightest  trace  of  having  been 
touched.  True,.there  was  one  shallow  hole  near 
by,  which,  however,  might  easily  have  been  sunk 
by  some  wandering  prospector  during  the  last  few 
years.  Lately,  however,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  grade  out  a  hillside  some  200  yards  from  the 
mine.  The  hill  was  densely  wotnied,  but,  after 
felling  the  timber  and  excavating  two  feet  of  black 
vegetable  mold,  traces  of  ancient  workings  were 
discovered,  resulting  in  over  50  meters  of  an  an¬ 
cient  dump  being  unearthed.  This  dump  was 
found  to  contain  blocks  of  rich,  gold-bearing  cop¬ 
per  ore,  thrown  away  as  useless.  The  shaft  of  an 
old  mine  was  also  found.  The  whole  workings  m- 
pear  to  be  entirely  separate  from  the  Santa  Fe 
mine  and  in  a  lower  formation. 

On  the  Victoria  mine,  half  a  mile  southwest  of 
the  Santa  Fe  also,  there  was  no  trace  of  any  hu¬ 
man  being  having  worked  on  the  mountain,  not  a 
dump,  not  a  lcoa.>  and  the  ground  covered 

with  immensotaest  tKes.  A  tunnel,  driven  to 
cross-cut  the  CM  bodj bid  gone  through  over  70 
feet  of  ore,  w!  Wt  working  was  blasted. 


There  is  in  the  neighborhood  no  trace  of  human 
habitation  beyond  an  occasional  idol  found  in  the 
caves  or  hollows  in  the  Santa  Fe  mine.  Only 
three  small,  broken  grinding  stones  were  found. 

There  is  a  tradition  still  existing  in  Oaxaca  and 
other  gold-producing  districts  that  each  grown 
man  in  the  times  of  Montezuma  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  yearly  tax  of  one  quill  of  gold,  and  it  may 
be  that  Chiapas  which,  till  a  short  time  ago,  was 
hardly  to  be  considered  a  mining  state,  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  districts,  carefully  hidden  from  the 
Spaniards,  from  which  the  Mexican  Emperor 
gathered  a  part  of  his  vast  treasures. 

SONORA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

We  learn  from  Mr.  A.  K.  Owen  that  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Herbert,  an  accomplished  engineer  and  author 
of  the  latest  official  map  of  the  Mexican  State  of 
Sonora,  has  found  a  practicable  railroad  route 
across  the  great  Sierra  Madres  range  from  the 
Pacific  shore  to  the  plateau  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  was  assisted  in  nis  investigations  by  the  engi¬ 
neer  who  traced  out  the  tortuous  route  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  to 
Provo,  Utah, 

Following  up  the  Fuerte  River,  which  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  California  at  or  nearTopolobampo 
Bay,  these  engineers  found  a  grade  to  the  plateau 
on  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  summit  of  only  three 
per  cent,  as  the  extreme— or  about  150  feet  to  the 
mile.  Usually  the  grade  is  light,  the  figures 
given  being  the  extreme  in  the  ascent  of  the  un¬ 
avoidable  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  of  Batopilas 
two  surveys  were  run— one  within  ten  miles  of 
“  Boss”  Shepherd’s  great  mine,  involving  a  heavy 
grade  and  a  long  tunnel,  and  the  other  thirty  miles 
away  and  without  tunnel. 

However,  it  will  require  sixteen  tunnels  to 
reach  the  plateau  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sum¬ 
mit,  most  of  them  short  and  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive.  But  the  road  will  be  built.  It  will  be 
the  most  northerly  road  south  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  the  United  States  that  can  possibly 
cross  that  range  of  mountains. 

Few  Americans  who  have  not  explored  that 
modern  continental  divide  can  conceive  of  the 
extent  and  ruggedness  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  The 
eastern  plateau  runs  up,  like  the  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  almost  imperceptibly  to  the 
summit ;  but  on  the  west  the  slope  extends  for  200 
miles  or  more — once  a  gently  sloping  plateau  of 
feebly  coherent  or  but  partially  lithifled  mineral 
matter  that  in  the  ages  has  become  deeply 
eroded  by  the  precipitation  of  rain  caused 
by  condensation  of  moisture  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  coming  in  contact  with  the  (always) 
cold  atmosphere  of  the  mountains.  While  there 
are  no  great  eranite  dikes  or  culminant  peaks  or 
ridges  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  as  in  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  or  Wasatch  ranges,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  infin¬ 
itely  more  rugged  and  impassable;  being  for 
nearly  490  miles  north  and  south  bv  290  miles  east 
and  west  a  confused  mass  of  mountains  of  erosion, 
checkered  in  every  direction  by  deep  can¬ 
ons  and  gorges  from  a  few  hundred  to 
many  thousands  of  feet  in  depth.  And 
in  tbis  region  of  soft  rock  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  five  inches  of  water  to  fall  within  eight  min¬ 
utes.  Further  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rio  Fuerte  and  its  tributaries,  the  country  rock  is 
more  indurated  and  less  subject  to  erosion.  Here 
the  inter-gulf  railroad  will  be  built,  for  north  of 
that  region  it  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  single 
season — if  it  could  be  built.  But  once  across  the 
mother  range,  this  Pacific  railway  will  seek  the 
shortest  and  most  feasible  route  to  the  trace  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  United  States. 

N.  B.— The  surv^  by  Engineer  H.  R.  Holbrook, 
made  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Owen’s  direction,  in  1883,  was  the 
first  and  most  extensive  and  careful  which  has  ever 
been  made  of  Southwestern  Chihuahua.  His  report 
shows  the  maximum  grade  on  the  eastern  slope 
to  be  69  feet  per  mile  and  on  the  western  slope 
the  grade  to  be  easy,  excepting  about  7  miles, 
in  which  there  would  m  a  4  per  cent,  grade.  There 
is  not  a  tunnel  requireo,  and  the  average  cost 
across  the  Sierra  Madre  by  Engineer  Hoibrook’s 
line  would  be  but  $^,999  per  mile  for  railroad  and 
equipment. 

Since  Engineer  Holbrook’s  survey  Mr.  Owen  has 
had  the  route  examined  with  tbe  view  to  avoid  the 
said  section  of  4  per  cent,  grades,  and  there  has 
been  foxmd  an  easy  passage  around  the  said  section, 
with  grades  not  to  exceed  159  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
tbe  entire  route  will  be  without  tunnels  from  the 
Gulf  of  California  to  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

SALT. 

The  Carmen  Island  salt  deposits  are  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  in  the  world. 

Carmen  Island  is  in  tbe  Gulf  of  California,  129 
miles  from  Guavmas.  Tbe  main  salt  deposit  or 
pond  is  about  three  miles  long  and  two  miles 
wide,  and  the  supply  is  said  by  tnose  who  have 
visited  the  island  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  salt  is 
so  pure— much  of  it  being  clear  crystal  salt— that 
it  only  needs  to  be  ground  up  to  be  ready  for  table 
use,  the  greater  portion  being  98  per  cent,  pure 
salt. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Nangle  visited  tbe  island  a  short  time 
ago  to  examine  this  wonderful  deposit,  and  he 
says  there  is  no  denying  tbe  fact  that  the  supply 
is  practically  inexhaustible.  It  has  only  to  be 
broken  and  gathered  up,  when  it  is  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  tbe  owner,  Mr. 
James  Viosca,  of  La  Paz.  Lower  California,  to 
prepare  for  getting  out  10,000  tons  a  month  if  there 


is  a  demand  for  that  amount.  There  certainly 
will  be,  and  now  is,  a  big  demand  for  it,  as  it  is 
used  by  smelting  men  throughout  Mexico,  as  well 
as  in  several  States  and  territories  in  the  United 
States,  even  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  V  iosca  will  begin  work  at  once  on  a  new 
wharf  and  in  building  a  railroad  from  the  wharf  to 
the  ponds,  a  distance  of  about  2,590  feet.  That  he 
will  make  these  improvements  complete  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  he  expects  to  spend  $30,- 
099  in  gold  in  making  them. 

When  everything  on  the  island  is  in  readiness 
for  extensive  work  the  railroad  company  will  ar¬ 
range  for  the  prompt  receipt  at  Guaymas  of  the 
salt  and  immediate  shipment  to  all  points,  both  in 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Even  now  large  quantities  of  Carmen  Island  salt 
is  shipped  to  Europe,  and  it  is  pronounced  tbe 
finest  natural  salt  in  the  world. 

N.  B.— Carmen  Island  is  109  miles  northwest  of 
Topolobampo.  Many  thousands  of  mules  are  now 
employed  in  takinga  dirty  class  of  lagoon  saltfrom 
the  coast  near  Topolobampo  to  mining  camps 
directly  east. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Coal. — The  strike  at  Springhill  still  continues 
unsettled,  and  has  now  reached  its  seventh  week. 
Offers  of  outside  arbitration  have  not  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  both  sides  appear  bound  to  fight  it 
out. 

The  Joggins  colliery  is  benefiting  by  the  strike, 
as  its  sales  have  reached  399  tons  a  day,  and  the 
Saltsprings  mine  has  also  started  tc  sell  coal.  At 
this  point  another  seam  three  feet  thick  has  been 
found,  of  excellent  quality. 

The  discovery  of  a  five  feet  bed  of  anthracite 
coal  is  reported  from  Mabon,  Cape  Breton.  Mr. 
Greener,  of  North  Sydney,  reports  that  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  Mullins  eight  feet  seam  on  the  north 
side  of  Sydney  harbor:  should  the  seam  on  this 
side  prove  equal  in  quality  to  its  exposure  on  the 
south  side,  it  must  underlie  many  square  miles  of 
territory.  At  several  points  in  Cape  Breton  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  coal  cutters. 

Gold. — On  Friday  last  the  engine  house  of  the 
Empress  mine,  at  Renpeer,  took  fire  and  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  Much  damage  was  done  to  the  hoisting 
engine,  boiler,  compressors,  etc.  An  explosion  of 
15  pounds  of  dynamite  added  to  the  destruction. 
The  property  was  owned  by  Charles  North,  of 
Summerville,  Mass. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  transfer 
to  ah  English  syndicate  of  the  best  mines  and 
properties  at  Malaga,  Queens  County.  The  sum 
of  $409,909  is  named  as  the  price. 

Experiments  are  being  made  at  Mine  Harbor 
with  low  grade  slate  belts  with  a  view  to  putting 
up  a  mill.  A  shaft  on  the  middle  head,  1:10  feet 
deep,  is  expected  shortly  to  cut  rich  ore.  At  Tan¬ 
gier  it  is  reported  that  the  Essex  Company  will 
put  up  a  small  chlorination  plant. 

From  fossils  found  by  Mr.  Willis,  of  the  Rawdon 
mines,  it  appears  probable  that  the  veins  of  that 
locality,  which  are  fissure  veins,  are  in  the  strata 
of  the  lower  Silurian  age.  The  Thompson  mill. 
South  Uniacke,  has  just  returned  160  ounces  from 
eight  tons  of  quartz.  Other  mines  are  working 
steadily,  but  troubled  by  want  of  water. 

SYRIA. 

A  discovery  of  petroleum  has  recently  been 
made  in  the  Alexandretta  district  in  the  Vilayet 
or  province  of  Alleppo.  The  United  States  consu¬ 
lar  agent  at  Alexandretta  states  that  the  land  in 
which  a  certain  kind  of  brownish  soil  emitting  a 
peculiar  and  strong  smell  has  been  found  extends 
about  14  or  15  miles  to  the  west  of  Alexandretta, 
and  from  1%  to  2j^  miles  inland  from  the  sea 
shore,  and  that  the  district  within  which  are  the 
petroleum  wells  just  discovered  is  situated  within 
this  area,  and  is  not  more  than  275  square  feet  in 
extent.  Despite  a  strong  smell  of  naphtha,  a  rag 
steeped  in  the  almost  liquid  substance  does  not 
ignite.  An  imperial  irade  has  been. issued,  grant¬ 
ing  a  concession  for  the  exploitation  to  Najaty 
Enendi  for  a  concessionary  period  of  seventy-five 
years. 


FINANCIAL  STATEmKNTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial 
balances  of  the  principal  mining  companies  having 
offices  in  San  Francisco,  on  August  1st  and  on  July 
let,  18E0: 

CASH  ON  HAND, 


Aug.  1.  July  1.  1 

Aug.  1 

July  1. 

Alpha . 

111,009 

$14,528 

Gould  & 

Alta . 

8,027 

12,229 

Curry.. .. 

$9,672 

$14,539 

Andes . 

22,201 

22,201 

Ind’p’dence 

2,322 

1,646 

Belcher .... 

27,157 

* 

Kentuck... 

2,006 

3,417 

Belle  Isle. . . 

« 

* 

Lady  W... 

13,680 

15,064 

Best  &  B... 

8,822 

14,475 

Locom’tive 

1,15 

1,689 

Bulwer. .... 

6,048 

6,981 

Mexican... 

15,117 

18,993 

Bullion . 

11,878 

15,462 

Mono . 

6,307 

7,690 

Bodie  C _ 

30,844 

8,035 

Ophir. . 

23,.'iC5 

28,915 

Caledonia. . 

5,891 

6,031 

Overman... 

58,618 

44,582 

ChoUar  .... 

3,243 

16,658 

Peerless  ... 

1,043 

2,788 

Confidence. 

2,110 

8.334 

Potosi . 

3,863 

14,303 

Con.  CaL  & 

Sierra  Nev. 

37,3  6 

42,683 

Va  ..1223,030  tlSO.TlO 

Standard . . . 

H,557 

♦ 

Con.  N.  Y.. 

10,640 

12,342 

UtahC . 

856 

6,692 

Exchequer. 

632 

3,614 

Weldon .... 

* 

92 

*  Indebtedness. 

t  Includes  for  unsold  bullion  with  another 

shipment  expeotocL 

ilncludes  2UJiS0  of  nniold  bullion,  with  further  ship¬ 
ments  to  be  mMO,  the  monthly  expenses  of  the  mine 
not  being  paid  . 
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II1KETIN09. 

Spanish  R.  Mining  Company,  at  the  office  of 
Henry  Frawiey,  Deadwood,  South  Dak.,  August 
19th,  at  2  p.  M. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Homestake  Mining  Company  dividend  No.  145, 
of  10  cents  per  share  ($12,.t00),  payable  August 
25th  at  the  office  of  Lounsbery  &  Co.,  Mills  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City.  Transfer  books  close 
August  20th  and  reopen  August  26th. 

ASSESSinENTS. 


Company. 


Alliance,  Utah.. . 
Harnes  Sulphur, 

Utah . 

Belcher,  Nev . 

Bod:e,  Cal . 

Buna  Furs,  Cal . 

Con.  Imperial,  Nev. 

Con.  Paciflc . 

Exchequer,  Nev. . . . 
Oolden  Prize,  Nev. 

Teirakoff,  Cal  . 

Union  Con.,’ Nev... 


No. 


40 


When 

levied. 


July  7 


DTnq’t 

in 

office. 


Day  of 
Sale. 


Aug  12jSept.  1 


Aug. 

July 

July 


July  17 
June  27 
12'Junel6 
11  June  lOiAug. 
28' July  17  Aug. 
12;June2l  July 
29!July  lOjAug. 
4|June  19  July 
4  June  9  July 
41  July  21|Aug. 


25  Sept.  13 
.31 1  Aug.  21 
22' Aug.  22 
11  Sept.  5 
20  Sept.  11 
28;  Aug.  20 
14  Sept.  4 
30;  Aug.  18 

26  Aug.  23 
26'Sept.  15 


Amn’t 


.02 

.50 

.25 

.05 

.05 

.10 

.25 

.25 

.01 

.25 


MINING  STOCKS. 


For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  York, 
I'oston,  San  Francisco.  Baltimore,  Denver,  Kansas 
(.;ity,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis.  Pittsburg,  Birmingham, 
Ala. :  London  and  Paris,  see  pages  209  and  210 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Ang.  1.5. 

The  week  under  review  shows  some  improve¬ 
ment  over  last  week.  The  market  was  dull,  but  a 
more  hopeful  feeling  prevailed  among  dealers,  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  lassitude  ana  apathy  re¬ 
ported  in  our  preceding  issue.  There  has  been  a 
dearth  of  items  of  interest,  but  this  is  too  frequent 
an  occurrence  to  excite  any  comment. 

Brokers,  in  unanimously  declaring  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  do  the  best  in  their  power  to  have  an  active 
market  soon,  are  doing  what  we  have  advised  for 
a  long  time.  There  seldom  is  much  activity  during 
midsuirmer.  With  the  return  of  cooler  weather 
people  will  be  flocking  back  to  the  city  and  more 
opportunities  will  be  given  to  the  dealers  in  min¬ 
ing  stocks  to  increase  their  busine.ss,  always  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  it  is  conducted  in  an  honest 
manner. 

The  copper  stocks  continue  to  be  dealt  in.  Of 
Atlantic  100  shares  at  $23.75  were  sold.  Calumet 
&  Hecla  was  quiet  at  $306.13  to  $306.25.  This 
company  has  declared  a  dividend  of  $.3  per  share. 
Franklin  was  dealt  in  at  $24..50;  Osceola  at  $42  88; 
Quincy  at  $126.32;  Tamarack,  $208.75,  and  Huron 
at  $7.25. 

Of  the.  Montana  stocks  Alice  was  in  demand  at 
$2.50@$2.55.  Boston  &  Montana  returns  to  the 
Exchange,  and  was  moderately  traded  in  this 
wjek  at  $60.13. 

We  note  sales  of  the  Black  Hills  stocks.  Cal¬ 
edonia  sold  at  $1.90,  a  decline  of  10c.  from  last 
week.  Sullivan  Consolidated  was  steady  at  $1. 
Deadwood  Terra  was  not  dealt  in. 

Horn  Silver  was  rather  quiet  at  $3.45  to  $3..50. 
Ontario  was  stationary  at  $45.25.  Stormont  was 
moderately  traded  in  at  5c. 

We  note  sales  of  the  Colorado  stocks.  Adams 
at  $1.45;  Chrysolite  at  25c.;  Freelana  at  40@43c.; 
Leadville  Consolidated  at  12c.,  and  Small  Hopes 
at  90c. 

Of  the  Comstocks,  Consolidated  California  & 
Virginia  was  lower,  and  closed  at  $3.50.  Crown 
I’oint  was  sold  at  $2.60;  Gould  &  Curry  fluctuated 
somewhat  starting  at  $2.85  and  declined  to  $1.85 
but  rallied  at  the  close  and  was  sold  at  $2.10' 
Ophir  declined  during  the  week  and  closed  at. 
$4.75;  Savage  had  a  solitary  at  $3.55;  Sierra  Nevada 
was  quiet  at  $2.85@$3,  as  was  also  Yellow  Jacket 
at  $3.15@^.30.  Alta  shows  sales  aggregating 
1,000  shares  at  $1.10@$1.15.  Best  &  Belcher 
was  dull  at  $3.15@$3.20.  Only  one 
sale  of  Bullion,  at  $3.60,  is  reported, 
('hollar  advanced  from  $2.70  to  $3.60.  Julia  de¬ 
clined  from  40c.  to  35c.,  and  shows  sales  of  1,500 
shares'  Mexican  was  stationary  at  $3.20.  Occi¬ 
dental  was  traded  in  to  the  extent  of  3,5(K)  shares 
at  from  75c.  to  95c.  Potosi  was  neglected  at  $5.88 
to  $6.  Scorpion  shows  one  sale  at  35c.  and  Andes 
one  at  00c.  Utah  was  moderately  traded  in  at  65c. 
to  80c. 

Of  the  California  shares,  Astoria  at  4c.  was 
traded  in  to  the  extent  of  1.500  shares.  Mono  was 
stationary  at  50c.  Plymouth  has  declined  steadily 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  at  the  close  was 
sold  at  $5.  Reference  to  the  company’s  finances 
and  property  will  be  found  in  our  mining  news 
column.  (Juicksilver  preferred  shows  two  sales  at 
$4^$41.60.  Sutter  Creek  was  rather  quiet  at 

Sales  aggregating  5,300  shares  at  from  6c.  to  8o. 
Are  reported  of  the  Brunswick  Consolidated  Gold 
Mining  Company.  There  is  evidently  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  boom  this  stock.  Standard  ad¬ 
vanced  to  70c. 

El  Crieto  shows  transactions  aggregating  1,600 
shares  at  OOo.  to  75c.  San  Sebastian  wasiquiet  at . 


Rappahannock  at  7c.  was  traded  in  to 
t  of  4,000  shares.  Mutual  Smelting  and 


38  to  40c. 
the  extent 

Mining  Company  was  steady  at  $1.55  to  $1.60. 

Pheenix  shows'  the  largest  transactions  of  any 
one  stock,  7,600  shares  at  from  $1.10  to  $1.25  hav¬ 
ing  been  disposed  of. 


Boston. 


Aug.  14. 


(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

We  have  had  a  fairly  active  market  for  copper 
stocks  this  week,  with  a  marked  improvement  in 
prices  from  the  extreme  depression  of  last  week. 
There  has  been  good  buying  with  considerable  ap¬ 
parent  manipulation  which  seems  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  line  of  stocks  at  present 
low  prices  for  profits  later  on.  It  is  stated  that 
there  is  also  quite  a  large  short  interest  yet  un¬ 
covered  which  may  produce  renewed  activity  and 
advance  the  market.  At  all  events  the  prospect 
for  a  good  market  this  fall  is  encouraging  and  we 
confidently  look  to  see  our  predictions  verified  in 
this  regard. 

The  dealings  in  Allouez  have  been  quite  large 
and  efforts  have  been  made,  partially  successful, 
to  depress  the  price,  but  it  shows  wonderful  vital¬ 
ity  and  soon  recovers.  All  the  advices  from  the 
mine  are  favorable,  and  there  is  an  evident  pur- 

Eose  on  the  part  of  operators  to  accumulate  stock. 

tOst  week  it  .sold  down  to  $7)^,  and  this  week  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $9%.  A  raid  was  made  on  it  yesterday, 
forcing  it  down  to  $8,  but  it  rallied  quickly,  and 
to-day  is  strong  at  $8^(ffi$9.  Arnold,  which  has 
been  very  quiet  of  late  at  $13^,  sold  up  to  $1.85  to¬ 
day.  Latest  advices  from  the  mine  represent  the 
prospecting  work  as  showing  bunches  of  stamp 
copper. 

Atlantic  advanced  from  $20  to  $24  on  compara¬ 
tively  small  sales,  losing  only  $1  of  the  advance 
yesterday. 

Boston  &  Montana,  which  was  forced  down  to 
$55>^  last  week,  rallied  .sharply  to  $59^  on  cover¬ 
ing  of  shorts  and  buying  for  long  account.  There 
was  a  slight  reaction  from  the  highest  price  for 
the  week,  selling  to-day  at  $58. 

Butte  &  Boston  also  advanced  from  $18  to  $21. 
The  course  of  the  market  on  both  of  these  stocks 
has  verified  our  predictions  of  last  week. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  touched  $298,  which  was  one 
dollar  lower  than  last  week.  The  announcement 
of  a  $5  dividend  advanced  the  price  to  $3.07.  To¬ 
day  it  sold  at  $2.95  ex-dividend. 

Franklin  sold  up  to  253i',  which  is  a  gain  of  $2>^ 
over  lowest  price  of  last  week,  part  of  which 
was,  however,  lost,  latest  sales  being  at  $24)^^. 

Centennial  &  Kearsarge  have  both  been  fairly 
strong  throughout  the  week,  the  former  advancing 
from  $28  to  $32J<j,  closing  at  $31,  and  the  latter 
from  $18>^  to  closing  at  $20. 

Advices  from  both  of  these  mines  indicate  that 
the  development  work  is  progressing  favorably. 

Osceola  sold  up  to  $43  for  a  small  lot,  a  gain  of 
$4,  but  the  later  sales  were  down  to  $42.  The 
stock  is  selling  ex-dividend. 

Quincy  has  been  very  quiet,  with  small  sales,  at 

$12:1. 

Tamarack  advanced  from  $205  to  $209.  but  lost 
the  advance  on  later  sales.  The  product  for  July 
was  667  tons,  the  largest  ever  produced  in  one 
month. 

Tecumseh  sold  at  $4. 

Huron  advanced  from  $6%  to  $7}^,  with  later 
sale  at  $7. 

National  advanced  to  $2,  and  is  in  demand  at 
$2  bid. 

Santa  Fe  sold  at  62J^c.,  but  there  is  very  little 
doing  in  it. 

In  the  speculative  list  of  low-priced  stocks  there 
is  nothing  doing  at  present;  3  p.  m.  market  closed 
firm. 

Allouez,  $8%  bid,  $9  asked ;  B.  &  M.  C.,  $59 
bid,  $593^  asked;  C.  &  H.,  $295  bid,  $298  asked; 
Cent.,  $30>^  bid;  Franklin,  $243^  bid,  $25  asked ; 
Kearsage,  $18W  bid,  $20  asked ;  Osceola,  $41>^ 
bid,  $42>^  asked;  Quincy,  $125  bid;  Tamarack,  $205 
bid,  $208  asked. 

By  Telegraph, — Calumet  and  Hecla,  $300,  Tama¬ 
rack,  $205  bid;  Quincy,  $125  bid;  Boston  and  Mon 
tana  $59>^,  Osceola, '$42J^,  Centennial,  $303^  bid; 
Kearsarge,  $l9  bid;  Allouez  $9)^. 


Salt  Lake  City. 


July  28. 


Open-  High- 
Company.  ing.  est. 

Alice,  Mont . 2Mb  2  60b 

Anchor,  Utah . 

Alliance,  Utah _  2.00  a  2.00  a 

Apex,  Utah . ;  .18  b  .10  b 

Barnes,  Utah _ :  ,1234  b  .17  a 

Crescent,  Utah...  .33a  .33a 

Cent. -Eureka.  Ut.22.00  b  22.50  b 

Congo . 12Vyb  .1234  b 

Daly.  Utah . 22.00  b  22.00  b 

Glencoe,  Utah....  3,00a  3.00a 

Horn  Silver,  Utah . .  . . 

King  of  West,  Id ,  . . .  . . 

Mammoth,  Utah..  3.75  b  4.50  a 
MaladCon.,  Id...  .12!4a  .1334a 

Northern  Spy . 

Untario,Utab .  . 

Stanley... . 

Utah  L  &  C.  CO.  8.00  b  8.30  b 
Utah  Oil  Co., Utah  .34  b  .34b 
Woodside,  Utah . . 


Low-  Clos¬ 
est.  ing.  Sales. 

2.60  b  2.60  b  . 


2.00  a  2.00  a  ..  .. 

.18  b  .19  b  4,330 

.1234  b  .1234  b . 

.32  a  32  a  . 

22.00  b  22.50  b  . 

.1234  b  .1234  b  1,000 

22.00  b  22.00  b  . 

1.50  a  1.50  a  . 


3,75  b 
.10  a 


8.00  b 
.34  b 


3.75  b 
.10  a 


8.20  b  . 

.34  b  1,000 


Total. 


*  Bmj  Xt 

aAskod  , 


. . . . 6,350 

Seller,  39  days.  lAsseeemeht  paid. 


Denver. 


Aug.  11. 


[From  our  Special  Corresiiondent.] 

The  market  still  remains  quiet  as  the  hot  weather 
continues.  Prices  remain  about  the  same. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  get  a  quorum  of 
orokers  together  or  any  committee  except  the  list¬ 
ing  one,  who  took  action  upon  one  applicant  only. 
The  placing  of  the  building  Imnds,  the  return  of 
President  Taylor  and  the  rest  of  the  brokers,  with 
cooler  weather  will,  added  to  the  encouragement 
now  being  received  from  Eastern  sources,  have  a 
beneficial  effect. 

The  eight  dollar  rate  for  ores  under  $.50.00  to 
principal  smelting  points  given  by  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  lately,  has  already  com¬ 
menced  to  do  good,  and  gross  tonnage  will  be  in- 
crea.sed  from  almost  every  section.  A  five  and 
six  dollai  rate  would  have  added  thou.sands  of 
tons  to  their  hauling. 

Prices  and  sales  during  the  week  ending  August 
9th,  1890: 

Open- 

Company.  ing.  H. 

Alleghany.CoIo .  15  *1534 

Amity,  Colo .  0534b  06 

Bangkok,  C.  B..  C^lo lOHb  1234 


45 


L. 

1234 

0434 

1034 

13 


Clos¬ 

ing. 

1234b 

0434b 

1234b 

44b 


S. 

2,'K)0 

3.800 

6.000 


Clay  County,  Colo. 


Pay  Rock,  Colo. 


Keed-National,  Colo. , 


Silver  Cord,  Colo. 


Prospects: 


Claudia  J..  ... 

Nat.  G.  &  Oil  Co... 
Diamond  B.,  Colo... 
Emmons,  Colo.... 


.  10b 

11 

09 

09b 

6  0 

.  37b 

:« 

3634 

3734b 

2,100 

.  16b 

16b 

15 

13b 

300 

.  39 

•40 

3734 

37)«b 

4,500 

.  04b 

0134b  01b 

0134b 

.  .<7b 

.58 

.54 

53b 

900 

200b 

1.50b 

200b 

.  72b 

72 

*68 

64b 

4,600 

.  49a 

50a 

25b 

2.5b 

.430b 

445b 

4.35b 

51b 

100 

.  0634 

0634 

06 

0634b 

5.200 

.  15 

15 

13 

1394b 

3,100 

..  67b 

69 

68 

66h 

600 

..  1834b 

1834b  l.'.b 

18b 

36a 

20b 

20b 

20b 

.  24 

24 

24 

2234b 

200 

..  2134b 

2194 

24 

21b 

2,6(iu 

.  05b 

0.5 

05 

05b 

1,700 

.  0994b 

0934 

07 

06«b 

4,800 

.  0734b 

0734b  Oo’^a 

0.53i^ 

17  500 

.  0734 

0834 

0694 

8034  b 

10,1(,0 

.  24b 

2534 

19 

18b 

800 

.  11.534 

0534 

0494 

05b 

15.8  0 

.  23b 

*28 

24 

24b 

7,000 

,.  1.5b 

15b 

14 

14b 

700 

.  2234b 

*2434 

20 

2034b 

3,100 

.  1334 

*15 

1334 

14b 

3  7  0 

.  13b 

15 

15 

10b 

100 

..  0194b 

0194 

'M94 

0434b 

1,700 

.  50a 

48b 

45b 

45b 

.  2034b 

‘21*34 

2.134 

2034b 

•2,200 

.  1034b 

10>4 

08 

0934b 

9,400 

.  56 

.50 

50 

40b 

100 

Total  for  the  week .  124,100 

(Buyer  60  days.  tSclIer  60  days. 


•Buyer  30  days 
a  Asked,  b  Bid. 


Kansas  City. 


Ang.  12. 


Company. 

Opening. 

H. 

L.  Closing. 

Sales. 

Argonaut . 

..  -2.534* 

25K* 

2534* 

253t.* 

100 

Bates-Hunter . . . . 

...  4334 

45* 

4334 

4334 

6,900 

B*g  Six . 

Brownlow . 

...  7* 

89411 

694* 

811 

3.000 

Cash  Gold . 

...  22 

24* 

2034§ 

2034§ 

5000 

Clay  County . 

..  3734 

4111 

33 

4111 

2,.300 

Diamond  B . 

..  5 

53«* 

5 

5341* 

700 

Hard  Money . 

..  4t 

494 

434 

434 

400 

Hunki  Don . 

..  8t 

1311 

8t 

1511 

100 

Iron  Clad . 

..  2234* 

23* 

2034 

2034 

5,100 

Kansas  City  M. 

& 

M.  Co . 

.2.701  2.70* 

2  60 

2  6234 

360 

King  Jack . 

..  801 

Little  Nuraet.... 
Little  Rule . 

...  56 
...  533*1 

56 

56 

56 

500 

May  Mazepm .  631 

Minnequa  Zinc  M. 

(Jo . 

..  2034 

2334* 

2034 

2134 

4,800 

Monte  (Jrlsto.  .. 

..  7t 

113411 

734 

734 

2,900 

Morning  Glim... 

..  48 

48 

48 

48 

400 

Pay  Rock . 

..  634 

634 

634 

6« 

100 

Pelican . 

...  2234 

23 

22 

22 

6.200 

Potosi . 

...  101- 

201 

Running  Lode... 

...  20 

20 

20 

20 

200 

Sylph  . 

...  18* 

18* 

18* 

18* 

500 

Total .  39,560 

Pit  sales . 


tBid.  1  Asked. 


*  Bu.ver  30.  4  Seller  30.  4*  Seller  60 
II  Buyer  60.  .. 


Minneapolis. 


August  12. 


Company.  Bid. 

Algoma . 30 

Aurora  I.  M.  Co .  7.50 

Badger  Silver  Mg.  Co . 5.00 

Black  HiUs  Tin  M.  Co . 

Canada  G.  Mg.  Co .  20 

Carbonate  Hul  Mg.  Co . 50 

Clingstone  I.  Mg.  Co . 

Crescent  1,  Mg.  Co .  1.00 

Deer  Lodge  Mg.  &  Sm.  Ck> . 

Derwood  Con.  Mg.  &  M.  Co . 

Dot  Iron  Mg.  Co . 

El  Dorado  1.  Mg.  Ck> . 

Falrview  S.  Mg.  Ck). . . . . . 

Glengary  S.  Mg.  Co.,  Mont . 

Gogebic  Iron  Co . . 

Iron  Duke  Mg.  I'o .  1.00 

Kakabeka  Mg.  (Jo . 25 

Keystone  Mg.  (Jo .  . 20 

La  Belle  I.  Mg.  Co, .  1.00 

Marquette  Iron  Synd . 

Minnehaha  M.  Co . . 

North  Pabet  I.  Mg.  Co . . . 

N.  W.  Coal  Mg.  (Jo . - _ 3.23 

Stengle  L.  8c  M.  (Jo .  _  1.00 

TboiKter  Bay  G.  8E  S.  M.  Co..  .75 

White Bparwoa  Mg.  Co...  .  „  1.15 


Asked. 

$L0O 


10 


204 


THE  ENGINEEHINi^  4ND  MINING  JOURNAL, 


August  16,  1890, 


St.  I/Ouls.  Aug.  13. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  mining  trade  here  is  very  slack,  but  few 
stocks  being  traded  in,  and  those  at  poor  prices. 
With  but  few  exceptions  all  the  mining  stockp 
have  fallen  somewhat.  As  usual  a  few  stocks 
monopolize  all  the  trading.  B'riday  was  the  dull¬ 
est  day  of  the  year. 

No  fiales  were  made  on  call,  and  only  one  during 
the  day.  That  trade  was  one  of  4  000 of  Tourtelotte 
stock  at  ttiC.to.TC.  This  stock  has  had  a  boom 
lately,  and  0,600  shares  were  sold  durin  <  the  week 
at  prices  ranging  from  4Kc.@6c.  Central  silver 
sola  well  during  the  week,  while  Pat  Murphy 
managed  to  sell  2,500  shares;  the  price  rose  from 
llc.'g  15c. 

The  Granite  Mountain’s  weekly  shipment 
amounted  to  45  bars,  containing  64,875  ounces  of 
silver  and  172  ounces  of  gold. 

The  Bi-metallic’s  last  shipment  was  22  bars,  con¬ 
taining  26,141  ounces  of  silver  and  23  ounces  of 
gold. 

Adams  suffered  a  big  drop  of  321^c.  during  the 
week,  closing  at  $1.05. 

PKICES  .4ND  S.4LES  KOH  THK  WEEK  ENDING  AUGDST  13, 

189X 


proximated)  for  the  week  ending  Augus*  9th,  1890, 
compared  with  the  same  period  last  year: 

Regions.  Ulfferonce. 

Wyoming  Region  Tons  420,349  412,463  Inc.  7.836 

Lehigh  Region  ...  “  126.278  121,408  Inc,  4,870 

Schuylkill  Region .  “  249,818  251,528  Dec.  1,710 


Company.  Openiie. 

H. 

L. 

Closing. 

Sales. 

Adams . 

$1.37% 

1.15 

Americjin  &  Nettie. 

1  75 

l.k) 

1.72% 

1.75 

Bi  metallic . 

32  00 

32..50 

Central  Silver . 

.17% 

■im 

.15 

.16% 

5,000 

Cleveland,  Colo.... 

.OIU 

.01 

Gold  King . 

.03% 

.03 

Granite  Mountain. 

4600 

47.00 

46  00 

4630 

150 

Li  U nion . . 

.08 

.09% 

07% 

.09 

200 

Little  Albert . 

.40 

.43% 

.40 

.42% 

Montrose  Placer... 

.42% 

.45 

Major  Budd  . 

.08 

11 

.07 

.10 

200 

Mexican  I’prove  nt 

.16% 

.15 

Mickey  Breen . 

1.20 

1.12% 

900 

Mountain  Key . 

.55 

.5^ 

.46% 

.50 

Pat  Murphy . 

.11 

.15 

2,.500 

Richmond  Hill  .... 

.15 

.15 

1,.500 

Silver  Age . 

1.47% 

1.50 

1.45 

1.45 

500 

Small  Hopes . 

.9?% 

.81% 

Tourtelotte . 

.65 

.06 

04% 

04% 

9.6  0 

West  Granite . 

105 

1.00 

Yuma . 

.50% 

.58% 

100 

Total . 

20,850 

Lehigh  Region  ...  “  126.278  121,408  Inc,  4,870 

Schuylkill  Region .  “  249,818  251,528  Dec.  1,710 

Total .  796,445  7s5,.399  Inc.  11,046 

Total  for  year  to  date. .  19,679,008  19.961.826  Dec.  282,818 

Statement  of  anthracite  coal  shipments  for  month  of 
July,  189J,  compared  with  same  period  last  year,  com¬ 
piled  from  returns  filed  by  the  mine  operators: 

is^’  I  Difference. 

Wyoming  Region.Tons  1,758.124  2  001,763  Dec.  243,639 
Lehigh  Region  “  5.32,843  598,655  Dec.  65.811 

Schuylkill  Region  “  1.019,110;  l,027,103|Dec.  7,993 

Total .  3,310,078  3,627,522  Dec.  317,443 


r«rg.,.  For^e., 


Wyoming  Region.Tons  9,613,8.56  10,05.3,4f8|Dec.  439,611 
Lehigh  Region....  “  3,463.4.591  3,440,W0lrnc.  23,419 

Schuylkill  Region.  “  5.598,7161  5,281, 215|Inc.  317,500 


Lwke  Superior  Iron  and  Gold  Stocks. 

(Special  Report  by  David  M.  Ford,  Houghton,  Mid  .) 


IKON  MINING  STOCKS. 


Name  of  company. 

Par  value. 

Bid. 

Ashland  Iron  Co . 

....$25  00 

$55.00 

Aurora  Iron  Co . 

...  25  00 

600 

Cbamoion  Iron  Co . 

...  25  00 

Chandler  Iron  Co . 

...  25.00 

3600 

Chapin  Iron  Mining  Co. 

....  25.00 

30.00 

Chicago  Si  Minn.  Ore  Co 

....IJO.OO 

115  00 

Cleveland  Iron  Co . 

.  25.00 

1600 

Germania . 

. 25.00 

1I..50 

Jackson  Iron  Co . 

.  ..  25  00 

110.00 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Co. . . 

.  25  00 

70.00 

Milwaukee  Iron  Co . 

.  25.00 

5.50 

Minnesota  Iron  Co . 

_ 100.00 

84.00 

Montreal  Iron  Co . 

_ 25.00 

6(» 

Norrie  (Metropolitan).... 

....  25.00 

7.5.00 

Odanab  Iron  Co  . 

.  25.00 

•16.50 

Pittsburg  Lake  Angeline 

Co..  25.00 

17.5.00 

Republic  Iron  Co . 

....  25.00 

42.50 

GOLD  MINING  STOCKS. 

Name  of  Company.  Far  value.  Lowest.  High. 

Gold  Lake  M'S.  Co .  .  .... 

Grayling  Gold  &  Silver  Co . 325.00  _  _ 

Micnigan  Gold  Co .  25.00  fl.25  1.5<. 

Peninsula  Gold  .y  Silver  Co....  25.00  .50  _ 

Ropes  Gold  &  Silver  Co .  25.00  2.25  2.50 

*  Actual  sales  were  made  at  this  price. 


PIPR  LINE  4:E7IT1  PIC  AXES. 

(Specially  reported  by  Messrs.  Watson  &  Gibson.) 

Pennsylvania  oil  has  been  active  this  week  at 
better  prices,  and  there  is  little  disposition  to  buy 
it,  on  the  theory  that  it  will  sell  lower  as  soon  as 
Ohio  oil  is  listed,  which  will  be  next  week.  It  is 
expected  that  the  petroleum  market  next  week 
will  be  active,  and  that  considerable  dealings  will 
take  place  in  Ohio  oil  at  advanced  prices. 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


9... 

...  92 

92% 

91% 

92 

ll. 

.  .  91% 

92 

91% 

92 

12... 

...  90% 

91 

90 

90 

13.. 

...  90 

90 

90 

90 

14.. 

..  91% 

9-2% 

91% 

92 

15.. 

...  92% 

93% 

92 

92 

Total  sales  in  barrels. . . 

Total .  18,676,031  18,774,724, Dec. 


The  stock  of  coal  on  hand  at  tide-waier  shipping 
points,  July  31st,  1890,  was  751,231  tons;  on  June  30lh, 
1890,  720,506  tons;  increase,  30,725  tons. 

Pro-  uction  of  Bituminous  Coal  for  week  ending 
August  9th  and  year  from  January  1st: 

EASl'ERS  AND  NORTHERN  SHIPMENTS. 

r - 189  J. - s  1889. 


Week. 

Year. 

Phila.  &  Erie  R.R... . 

2,.516 

80.421 

Cumberland,  Md . 

•83,7Vi 

2,237.363 

Barclay,  Pa  . 

‘2  975 

90,217 

Broad  Top,  Pa . 

6,742 

310,-237 

Clearfield,  Pa . 

64,747 

2,319.684 

Allegheny.  Pa.  . 

24.809 

803.907 

Beach  Creek,  Pa . 

3«,393 

1.1.39.226 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top . 

31,493 

1,1.59.163 

Kanawha.  W.  Va. . 

*34,672 

1,229,474 

Total . 

290,097. 

9,369,712 

*  Estimated. 

WESTERN 

shipments. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa . 

13,.504 

516.899 

Westmoreland,  Pa . 

9.865 

775.597 

Monongahcla,  Pa . 

12.279 

286.202 

Total  . 

35.618 

1,579,098 

Grand  Total . . 

325,745 

10.918,810 

CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  AND  PETROLEUM  EXCHANGE. 

Opening.  Highest  Lowest.  Closing.  Sales 

'Ug.  9 .  929i  93^  9256  9254  67,000 

11 .  92H  9256  92  92)6  25,000 

1' .  91%  92%  91%  9054  73.000 

13  .  90%  9156  90  9J  125,0(0 

14  .  91  9354  91  9354  141,  (0 

lf> .  92%  93%  92%  9256  113,000 


Total  sales  in  barrels. . .  544,000 

COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 

Staf  iHtICM. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  August  15. 
Mr.  John  H.  Jones,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  An- 
thr3citeroal  Statistics  furnishes  us  the  following 
atatement  ot  obiptnootas  ot  antbracite  coal  (ap- 


Grand  Total . .  325,745  10.918,810  8,811,069 

Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
for  the  week  ending  August  9tb,  and  year  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1st.  in  tons  of  2,r00  lbs.:  Week,  88,222  tons:  yeai. 
3,239.824  tons:  to  corresponding  date  in  1)^,  2,615,032. 

Anthracite. 

The  sales  agents  held  their  regular  meetimr  on 
Wednesday,  13th  inst..  but  did  nothing  beyond 
placing  the  seal  of  confirmation  on  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  their  previous  meeting,  when  they  decided 
upon  the  output  for  the  month  of  August.  There 
continues  to  be  some  uneasiness  among  them  con¬ 
cerning  the  cutting  of  rates  and  overproduction, 
but  nothing  further  has  been  done  in  this  respect 
than  announced  in  our  re,>ort  of  their  meeting,  un¬ 
less  it  was  a  general  agreement,  aimed  at  the 
chief  sinners,  that  the  last  circular  “  must  be  lived 
up  to.” 

After  all,  the  overproduction  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  great,  as  the  official  figures  only  show  30,- 
723  tons  on  hand  at  tidewater  shipping  points 
over  the  amount  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  vear,  the  respective  figures  being  751,231  tons 
for  1890,  and  7^,506  tons  for  1^.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  year,  however,  is  282,813  tons  less 
than  it  was  at  the  .same  period  in  1889.  In  the 
light  of  these  fibres  there  is  a  decided  opinion 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  the  circular  prices 
will  be  decided  upon  at  the  next  meeting,  as  they 
are  lower  this  year  than  in  1888  or  1889,  as  will  be 
seen: 

July.  1888.  Julv.  1889.  July.  1890. 

Broken . : .  $3.75  $3.90  $.3.65 

Chestnut .  4.25  4.15  3  65 

Stove .  4.25  4.40  4.00 

Egg .  4.00  4.45  3.75 

The  expected  August  boom  has  not  materalizcd 
yet,  and  the  market  could  scarcely  be  duller  than 
it  is. 

The  amount  of  coal  on  hand,  and  still  coming  in 
from  the  mines,  keeps  pea  and  buckwbeai  coal 
very  weak.  Clear,  free-burning  pea  is  quoted  at 
$2.o0  f.o.b.,  with  lower  grades  anywhere  below  30 
cents  less;  buckwheat,  $1.70. 

Bituminous. 

Plenty  of  soft  coal  is  moving  forward  on  con¬ 
tracts,  but  new  transactions  are  scarce  just  now. 
The  market  continues  fairly  firm,  with  con¬ 
sumption  evidently  increasing. 

The  labor  troubles  in  Wales,  which  closed  most 
of  the  coal  mines  for  a  few  days,  had  a  decided 
effect  on  the  New  York  market.  The  cables  were 
busy  between  European,  Central  and  South 
American  consuming  points  and  New  York,  and 
bperators  were  pr^arlng  to  agree  to  ship  coal  in 
place  of  the  Cardiff  coal.  But  the  lively  expecta¬ 
tion  was  nipped  in  the  hud  bj  the  nowsj  received 


yesterday  morning,  that  the  ri'c  was 
over,  and  the  miners  and  railroad  people 
working  again.  One  result  of  the  strike, 
however,  is  a  demonstraticn  that  American  soft 
coil  operators  are  ready  to  supply  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  South  American  consumers,  and  at  a 
price  which  is  not  much  higher  than  the  Cardiff 
prices.  “If  the  steamship  Subsidy  bill  should 
pass,”  said  a  large  operator,  “we  could  send  out 
our  soft  coal  in  competition  with  the  Cardiff  coal. 
It  is  a  better  coal,  but  freights  and  the  lack  of 
shipping  facilities  di.scrimiiiate  against  it.” 

Freights  are  about  5  cents  weaker  all  round 
than  they  were  last  week,  and  sliips  are  so  plenti¬ 
ful  that  the  tables  are  turned,  and  captains  are 
now  looking  for  coal  instead  of  holding  out  for 
ice  freights.  Prices  remain:  Baltimore,  $2.‘10@ 
$2.50  f.  o.  b.;  Philadelphia,  $2..tO®$2.60;  in  new 
York  harbor,  $3.25;  alongside,  $3.50. 

BoMtoii.  Aug  14. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  anthracite  coal  market,  like  all  other 
branches  of  business  here,  has  been  seriously  in¬ 
terfered  with  this  week  by  the  Grand  Army  en¬ 
campment.  Retail  trade  especially  has  been  almost 
at  a  comt.lete  standstill.  Tlie  prevalent  opinion 
here  is  that  prices  are  as  low  as  thev  are  likely  to 
be  this  season  and  that  freights  will  not  continue 
as  low  as  they  now  are  very  long.  Rut  the  fact  is 
that  retail  trade  has  been  more  backward  this 
summer  than  usual  and  retailers  must  sell  some 
coal  before  they  can  take  any  more.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  better  retail  movement  after 
this  week, 

F.  o.  h.  prices  continue  weak  and  wholly  in 
buyer’s  favor.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and 
S  ranton  companies  ha  e,  perhaps,  been  rather 
firmer  in  their  adherence  to  non.inal  pi  ices  than 
the  other  companies,  but  neither  they  nor  any 
other  conmany  ar  doing  any  busine.ss  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Individual  coal  is  offering  at  $3.i50  f.  o.  b. 
for  broken  and  $3..50  for  egg  and  stove.  These  are 
pretty  close  to  bottom  figuies  and  company  coal 
would  command  a  little  more.  It  is  expected  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  companies  in  New  York  to¬ 
day  some  energetic  steps  will  be  taken  to  enforce 
re.striction. 

The  bituminous  coal  trade  is  notable  only  for  the 
ease  experienced  by  shippers  in  getting  coal  for¬ 
ward  on  their  large  contracts.  A  leading  firm  of 
coal  shippers  told  me  to-day  that  they  never  before 
had  had  their  contract  .so  well  in  hand  on  the 
matter  of  delivery  at  this  stage  of  the  season. 
There  is  very  little  transient  trade.  Prices  remain 
unchanged  for  cargo  lots. 

Freights  are  as  low'  as  last  week.  The  Baltimore 
rate  has  touched  $1.  which  is  very  low,  and  soft 
coal  shipners  are  feeling  pretty  good  over  the  fact. 
The  Philadelphia  rate  is80@t0  cents,  and  the  New 
York  rate  60@65  cents.  An  extra  large  barge  could 
be  bad  in  New  York  for  55  cents  probably.  The 
weakness  of  freights  is  attributable  to  several 
causes.  The  lumber  trade  was  very  gcod  last 
year,  but  is  now  poor,  and  has  returned  many 
vessels  to  the  coal  trade.  Then  the  season 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  quick  trips,  both  by 
barges  and  sailing  vessels,  and  finally  some  of  the 
barge  transportation  companies  which  never  be¬ 
fore  ran  their  barges  out  of  Long  Island  Sound 
have  been  sending  them  to  Boston  this  year. 

Retail  quotations  are  unchanged.  Dealers  look 
for  a  more  active  movement  during  the  last  half 
of  August. 

Kiifialo.  Aug.  14, 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.] 

There  are  no  special  noteworthy  features  in  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  trade.  The  strike 
on  the  Central  Railroad  limited  the  receipts  of 
bituminous,  but  as  its  duration  was  so  short  no 
rtal  hindrance  was  felt.  Prices  of  coal  unchanged; 
probably  the  anthracite  schedule  may  be  varied  a 
little  September  1st  or  15th. -The  bituminousfigures 
now  depend  more  nearly  on  supply  and  demand 
than  has  heretofore  been  the  case  and  the  car 
demurrage  charge  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
market  steady. 

The  “Eiff  el”  coal  elevator  of  Mr,  Hefford  is  com¬ 
pleted  but  the  apparatus  connected  with  it  thus 
far  has  not  worked  successfully. 

There  is  considerable  talk  among  our  Lake 
marine  men  on  the  breaking  of  the  valve  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal.  From  all  accounts  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  pumping  and  other  apparutus  to 
meet  such  an  emergency  is  deficient,  and  the  re¬ 
pair  to  the  broken  valve  is  of  the  most  temporary 
character.  Ibe  Government  officials  at  the  Sault 
say  that  they  havs  no  money  to  buy  or  even  hire 
apparatus  with,  which  is  doubtless  true. 

Lake  freights  on  coal '  steady,  with  moderate 
movement.  The  shipments  from  this  port  from 
August  7th  to  13th,  both  days  inclusive,  were 
51,310  net  tons,  distributed  as  follows:  22,500  to 
Chicago,  5,620  to  Milwaukee,  8,100  t.o  Duluth,  2,650 
to  Superior,  3,810  to  Toledo,  ^  to  St.  Clair,  1,000 
to  Hancock,  100  to  Gladstone,  1,340  to  Detroit,  600 
to  Sheboygan,  360  to  Houghton,  1,780  to  Racine, 
500  to  Green  Bay,  300  to  Sag-’naw,  1,270  to  Port  Ar¬ 
thur,  130  to  Bay  City;  total  thus  far  this  season, 
934,3k)  net  tons. 

The  rates  of  freight  were :  60c.  to  Chicago  and 
Racine;  55c.  to  Sbeb(^gan ;  50c.  to  Milwaukee, 
Portage,  Green  Bay,  Houghton  and  Hancock;  40c. 


Portage,  Green  Bay,  Houghton  and  Hancock;  40c. 
to  Duluth,  Superior,  St,  Clair  and  Mackinaw;  45c, 
to  Port  Arthur  or  Fort  William  and  30c.  to  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  Monguagon.  Closing  firm. 

Canal  movement,  first  weelic  in  August,  of  ooai 
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from  this  port:  Shipments,  none;  receipts,  1,056 
net  tons.  5io  Eastern  freights  reported.  I 

ClilcaKO.  Aug.  13.  ! 

(FYom  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  coal  trade  in  Chicago  is  dull.  Dealers  coun¬ 
ted  on  a  much  larger  demand  than  that  developed 
up  to  date,  and  are  consequently  disappointed,  but 
of  course  hope  that  prospects  will  materially  im- 1 
prove  within  the  next  month.  The  only  exception 
to  the  general  prosperity  which  pervades  all  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  producing  industries  is  to  be 
found  in  the  anthracite  co^  market,  which  it  is 
said,  was  never  so  dull  as  at  present— accounted 
for,  by  some,  by  over  production.  Improvement ' 
is  not  looked  for  before  September  1st.  ! 

The  general  character  of  t!ie  soft  coal  market  is 
more  satisfactory  ;  a  drawback  is  felt  on  account  i 
of  scarcity  of  cars  for  transportation,  railroad 
cars  being  required  for  fruit  and  other  perishable 
freight  to  an  extent  that  interferes  very  much 
with  the  movement  of  soft  coal.  At  theConnells- 
ville  furnaces  an  improvement  is  noted  in  the 
demand  tor  coke. 

We  continue  to  quote  retail  prices  at :  Large 
egg,  $5.75 ;  small  egg,  range  and  chestnut,  $6. 

On  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago:  grate,  $5 ;  stove,  range 
and  chestnut,  ^5.25 ;  Lehigh,  lump,  $7. 

As  the  consuming  public  has  but  very  little,  if 
any,  stocks  on  hand,  when  buying  does  begin  it 
will  be  done  with  a  rush.  The  latter  part  or  this 
month  will  doubtless  show  some  lively  buying  t  > 
save  the  aovance  which  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
September  1st. 

The  figures  for  bituminous  remain  firm  and  un¬ 
changed. 

They  are,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds:  Green  and 
Sullivan  County  (Ind.),  shaft,  $2.25(5}$2.40;  Jack- 
son  Hill,  $3.25;  Hocking  Valley,  $3;  Ohio  Central, 
$3;  Erie,  Briar  Hill,  $4.1.^$4.2  ;  Indiana  Block, 
$2.35;  Youghioghenv,  $3  35;  Sui.day  Creek.  $3. 

Manv  orders  are  behind  on  account  of  the  scar¬ 
city  of  cars  referred  to.  It  is  expected  that  the 
tonnage  handled  here  will  far  exceed  even  that  of 
year  before  last,  which  was  the  heaviest  on  rec¬ 
ord. 

Prices  for  coke  remain  also  unchanged.  Seventy- 
two-hour  Connellsville,  $5  20;  crushed  (domestic), 
$4@$4.25;  Elk  Lick,  $4.23C^$4.5U. 

Pittshlire.  Aug.  11. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Coal:  There  is  very  little  to  report;  values  in 
the  pools  are  the  same  as  have  ruled  for  some 
time  past.  Boats  and  barges  loaded  in  the  pools 
estimated  at  2,225,000  bushels,  and  about  the  same 
amount  loaded  at  the  landings  about  Pittsburg. 
This  coal  can  not  be  moved  until  we  have  a  rise  in 
the  Ohio.  Reports  from  the  lower  market  are 
more  favorable  for  holders,  prices  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing. 

>iominal  rates  in  pools: 

Per  100  bushels.  I  Per  100  bushels. 

Ist  pool  . $1.75  3d  pool . $3.90 

2d  pool .  1.50  I  4th  pool . 3.25 

Kailroad  coal,  $5.00<a$5..')C. 

roiinellsville  Coke.— The  market  rules  firm  with 
a  fair  trade  demand.  A  number  of  furnaces  has 
started  up  and  others  are  preparing  to  do  so;  this 
will  undoubtedly  increa.se  the  demand.  Prices 
show  no  change.  Most  of  the  plants  are  making 
full  time,  six  days  per  week.  Transjjortation  is  all 
that  could  bede-ired.  The  week’s  shipments  reach 
7,215  cars;  West.  4,425;  East,  1,440;  Pittsburgh, 
1,050;  list  of  idle  ovens,  2,350;  active  list,  12,600.  A 
number  of  new  ovens  are  nearing  completion.  On 
the  whole  the  outlook  is  good. 

The  rates  were  for  2,000  pounds  f.o.b,  cars  at  ovens. 
Blast  furnace  coke,  $2.15;  foundry  coke,  $2.45; 
crushed  coke,  $2.05. 

Freights  to  Pittsburg  70c.  per  ton,  Mahoning 
and  Shenango  Valleys,  $1..35;  St.  Louis,  $3.30; 
Cleveland,  $1.70;  Chicago,  $2.75. 


FKEIOHTS. 

From  Plilladelplila  to:  Alexandria,  .85;  Balti¬ 
more,  t.60:  -Bath,  *.771^.:  E.  Braintree,  l.CO:  Boston, 
Muss.,  .80(.(?.90:  Lynn,  *1.05;  Naponset,  *.85;  Newbury- 
port,  .75;  New  York,  i.SlO:  Norfolk,  .70:  Portland,  *75; 
Hichmond,  ‘.85;  :lalem,  *.75;  Washington,  t85. 

*And  discharging.  tAlongsidc. 


the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30th,  1890: 

Denomination.  Pieces.  Value. 

Double  eagles .  977,393  $19,547,860.00 

Eagles .  238.870  2,398,700.00 

Half-eagles .  7,599  37,995.00 

Three  dollars .  2,374  7,122,i0 

Quarter-eagles .  67  167  50 

Dollars .  29,904  29,904.00 

Total  gold .  1,257,2C7  $22,021,748..'i0 

Stan  ard  doUars .  35,9.3,816  $35,923,816.00 

Half  dollars .  12,716  6,358.00 

Quar  er  dollars .  12,716  3,179.00 

Dimes .  8,824,837  882,483.70 

Total  silver .  44,774,085  $36,815,83  .70 

Five  cents .  18,745,198  $937,259.00 

Three  cents .  18,801  5W.03 

One  cent .  47,902,780  479,027.80 

Total  minor .  66.666,779  $1,416,851.73 

Total  coinage .  112,698,071  $60,253,436.93 

Silver  Bullion  Certlfleates. 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Price. 


H. 

L. 

Sales. 

Aug.  9 . 

......  113 

11-2% 

219,000 

Aug.  11 . . 

. 113V6 

113 

348,000 

Aug.  12 . 

.  112% 

112% 

143,000 

AUg.  13 . 

. n-M 

. im 

112% 

135,000 

Aug.  14 . . 

112% 

321,000 

Aug.  15 . 

114% 

114% 

1,0>6,000 

Total  sales . 

Foreign 

Bank  Statements. 

,.  2,211,000 

Bid. 

Asked. 

.$  .88 

$  .88 

.89 

.89 

.81 

.80 

.  4.86 

4.90 

.94 

.95 

.  4.86 

4.93 

.  3.86 

3.90 

.  4.74 

4.78 

.  15.55 

15.70 

.  4.80 

4.85 

.  15.55 

15.70 

.  19.50 

19.60 

.  3.96 

4.00 

.  1.14% 

1.13% 

The  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  their 
weekly  meeting  on  Thursday  made  no  change  in  its 
rate  for  discount,  and  it  remains  at  5  per  cent. 
During  the  week  the  bank  gained  £1,465,201  bullion, 
and  the  proportion  of  its  reserve  to  its  liabilities 
was  raised  from  36'64  to  41  *93  per  cent.,  against 
an  advance  from  36‘18  to  37'17  per  cent,  in  the 
same  week  of  last  year,  when  its  rate  for  discount 
was  3  per  cent.  On  the  14tb  inst.  the  bank  gained 
£335,0()0  bullion  on  balance. 

Domestic  aud  Forelen  Coin. 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotati  yns 
for  American  and  other  coin : 

trade  dollars . $ 

5  exican  dollars . 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilian  iiesos. 

English  silver .  4.86 

Five  francs . 

Victoria  sovereigns .  4 

Twenty  francs .  3.86 

Twenty  marks .  4.74 

Spanish  doubloons .  15.55 

-  T  anish  25  pesetas .  4.80 

Mexican  doubloons .  15.55 

Mexican  20  pesos .  19.50 

Ten  guilders .  3.96 

Bar  silver . 

Copper.— A  distinctly  quieter  tone  has  come 
over  the  market  during  the  past  week,  and  the 
lake  companies  are  now  all  freely  offering  to  book 
orders  tor  August  and  September  shipment  at 
17c.,  but  below  that  figure  nothing  is  offered.  The 
deliveries  of  Lake  copper  to  consumers  are  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  production,  and  ther°  is  cettainly 
no  pressure  to  sell.  For  Arizona  copper  previous 
quotations  are  also  well  sustained,  but  casting 
sorts  are  still  comparatively  depressed  at  about 
14?i(S15c. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  no  indications  of  dimin¬ 
ished  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  market,  but 
for  the  time  being  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
speculative  activity.  In  London  the  market  for 
(Jiili  bars  and  G.  M.  B.  copper  has  been  gradually 
hardening  during  the  week,  and  to  days  closing 
quotations  received  by  cable,  viz.:  £58  5s.@£58  7s. 
&t.  spot,  and  £58  108.@£58  12s.  Od.  three  months, 
mark  a  rise  of  about  £12  6s,  over  last  week’s  clos¬ 
ing  prices. 

Or  the  large  quantities  of  furnace  material 
recently  sold  by  the  French  banks  to  the  English 
smelters  it  is  understood  that  very  little  has  yet 
been  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  but  large  de¬ 
liveries  are  anticipated  during  the  next  month. 
In  refined  manufactured  sorts  we  have  to  report 
no  alterations  in  the  quotations  from  last  week. 
f  The  exports  of  copper  during  the  past  week 
were  as  follows: 


To  Liverpool.  Copper  matte. 

By  S.  S.Ciiy  of  Chester _  227  bbls. 

To  Liverpool.  Copper. 

By  S  S.  City  of  Berlin —  3  cases 


To  Bordeaux. 


Copper. 


By  S.  S.  Panama .  121  oars. 


Lbs. 

224,.574 


Lbs. 

39,177 


$12,000 

$180 

$4,309 


METAL  MARKET. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  15. 
Prices  of  silver  per  ounce  troy. _ 


9 

< 

Sterling 

Exch’ge 

Lond’n 

Pence. 

N.  1 .  ,  p 
Cts. 

sterling 

Exch’23. 

Lend  "n 
Pence. 

N.  Y 
Cts. 

9 

1.87 

51% 

1.12%  I  13 

4.86% 

51% 

1.12 

11 

4.87 

51% 

1.13%  !  14 

4.87 

51% 

* 

1-2 

4.86% 

51% 

1.12^1;  15 

I; 

4.87% 

52% 

t 

J _ I _  I _ 1 

*  l.l‘.2?6tol.l3?4.  1 1.1344  to  1.14. 


The  United  States  assay  office  at  New  York  re¬ 
ports  total  receipts  of  silver  for  the  week  to  be 
140,000  ounces. 

Coinage  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1890. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  issues  the  following 
statement  of  the  coinage  executed  at  the  mints  of 


Till.— The  tone  of  the  market  may  be  fairly  de¬ 
scribed  as  quiet  but  firm.  The  consumptive  de¬ 
mand  continues  fairly  satisfactory,  ana  in  the 
absence  of  any  pressure  on  the  part  of  holders  to 
sell  prices  have  been  well  sustained.  The  dealings 
in  the  Metal  Exchange  have  been  so  insignificant 
as  hardly  to  be  worth  reporting.  Recent  arrivals 
have  been  comparatively  light.  Our  closing  quota¬ 
tions  are:  Spot.  21>g;  August,  21>^;  September, 
21-20;  October,  21-25. 

In  London  the  market  has  been  rather  dull 
during  the  week,  and  prices  have  gradually 
eased  off  a  trifle,  the  latest  quotations  received  by 
cai'le  to-day^being  £93  ISs.  @  £93  17s.  6d.  spot,  and 
£94  58.  @  £94  7s.  Od.  three  months,  or  lOs.  fielow 
the  closing  quotations  of  last  week.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  total  shipments  from  the  Straits 
for  the  month  of  August  will  be  light. 

l.ead, — (^ite  a  change  has  come  over  the  lead 
market.  For  a  long  time  past  we  have,  week  by 
week,  to  give  the  monotonous  report  of  a  dull  and 


lifeless  market.  It  is  now  evident,  however,  that 
this  condition  of  affairs  was  to  a  large  extent  the 
result  of  manipulation  with  the  object  of  keeping 
prices  down  in  order. to  buy  heavily.  To  some  de¬ 
gree  these  tactics  have  been  successful,  but 
only  *o  a  moderate  extent,  as  generally  speaking 
holders  would  not  part  with  their  metal  at  the 
lower  quotations,  and  the  small  lots  that  did  come 
into  the  market  were  quickly  bought  up  and 
passed  into  stronger  hands.  During  the  last  few 
days  buyers  having  boldly  entered  the  market 
prices  immediately  responded,  and  the  smelters 
proving  very  reluctant  sellers,  quotations  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $4.60@$4.62}^. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  during 
the  last  few  months  production  has  been  seriously 
diminished,  and  for  some  time  past  it  has  been 
well  known  that  the  old  warehouse  stocks  have 
been  gradually  dwindling  down  until  the^  now 
assume  insignificant  proportions.  At  the  same 
time  the  demand  for  consumption  is  a  growing 
one. 

The  St.  Lnvix Lead  Market. — Messrs.  John  Wahl 
&  Co.  telegraph  us  as  follows:  “Since  our  last 
week’s  report  a  strong  undercurrent  has  gradual¬ 
ly  developed  which  clearly  demonstrates  that 
consumers  have  been  supplying  themselves  in  a 
hand-io-moutb  manner  only  so  as  to  meet  their 
requirements.  To-day  the  market  advanced  in 
sympathy  with  European  and  seaboard  advices, 
and  sales  were  made  of  common  and  desilverized 
lead  at  4-35  c,@  4  37)^c.” 

The  Chi'-aqa  Lend  Market. — Messrs,  Everett  & 
Post  telegraph  us  as  follows:  “The  market  has 
been  active,  steadily  sciffening  Prices  opened  at 
4-35c.,  and  under  sales  of  some  500  tons  advanced 
to  4-40  and  4-45c.  The  closing  is  very  firm  and  the 
present  outlook  is  for4-50c.  before  tiiany  days,” 

Spel'er. — The  market  is  decidedly  firmer,  with 
spot  metal  very  scarce.  We  have  to  advance  quo¬ 
tations  to  5  50  5'55.  . 

Aiiiimony,  without  change  at  for  Cook- 
son’s,  at  21,1^  for  L.  X.,  and  ^  20)4'  for  Halletts 


IRON  MARJ^T  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Fiiday  Evening,  August  15. 

The  iron  market  is  dull  all  through,  with  trifling 
variations  in  one  or  two  branches.  But  while  it  is 
dull  it  is  agitated,  and  agitated  about  nothing. 
.Some  weeks  since  we  exclusively  published  the 
fact  in  this  column  that  a  number  of  English  and 
Scotc'-  capitalists  were  seeking  the  financial  aid  of 
a  few  American  capitalists,  and  that,  together, 
they  intended  to  constitute  a  syndicate  to  comer 
warrants  in  Scotch  pig  iron.  Since  we  published 
this  news,  which  is  now  confirmed  as  correct,  word 
has  been  received  that  a  bill  has  been  presented  to 
the  English  parliament  which  makes  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  issue  warrants  for  pig  iron  that  is  not 
actually  stored  somewhere.  Taking  these  two 
facts  in  conjunction,  several  contemporaries  have 
devoted  much  space  to  ventilating  their  supposi¬ 
tion’,  which  they  have  presented  in  the  shape  of 
news  for  those  concerned  in  the  iron  trade. 

The  mere  statement,  as  we  made  it,  is  correct. 
The  additions  which  have  been  made  in  half  a 
dozen  papers  are  exaggerations.  Says  one  of  the 
New  York  dailies; 

A  cable  dispatch  stated  that  Scotch  warrants 
advanced  yesterday  because  an  American  syn¬ 
dicate  was  buying.  Representatives  of  iron 
interests  in  Glasgow  have  been  here  in  New 
York  for  some  little  time  trying  to  ferret  out 
the  truth  of  mmors  current  from  time  to  time 
that  American  capitalists  were  disposed  to  invest 
heavily  in  Scotch  iron  warrants,  and  they  appear 
to  have  sent  dispatches  confirming  the  reports  to 
Glasgow  and  Birmingham.  I  hear  that  the  report 
in  question  is  tme.  It  is  stated  that  in  June  a 
strong  Loudon  syndicate  made  overtures  to  Wal 
street  parties  to  enlist  them  in  a  large  venture  in 
Scotch  pig  iron  warrants  in  Glasgow.  In  fact,  the 
idea  was  to  purchase  the  whole  stock  there  and 
also  to  operate  in  American  pig  iron. 

Another  paper  comes  out  with  the  announcement 
that  the  market  in  American  pig  iron  is  to  be  gob¬ 
bled  up  by  the  Scotch  pig  syndicate,  and  that  pig 
iron,  generally,  is  to  be  ballooned  up. 

The  sole  foundation  for  all  this  agitation  is  a  six- 
line  paragraph  which  appeared  in  our  iron  trade 
report  of  July  5th,  stating  that  some  American 
capitalists  were  about  to  join  with  some  English 
capitalists  to  buy  Scotch  pig  iron.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  else  in  it.  It  will  have  scarcely  a 
perceptible  eflect  on  this  market,  as  the  demand 
here  for  Scotch  pig  iron  is  relatively  insignificant. 

It  is  expected,  all  round  the  trade,  that  steel  and 
iron  m  all  their  forms  will,  at  an  early  day,  begin 
to  advance,  but  ^uch  hollow  boomlets  as  those  re¬ 
ferred  to  will  injure  rather  than  advance  legiti¬ 
mate  trading. 

American  Pig  Iron. — Nothing  doing,  and  quo¬ 
tations  are  nominally  as  follows :  Southern  No.  1, 
$17.25(i^$18;  No.  2,  $16.50^  $17;  Northern,  No.  1, 
$18fe'$18.50;  No.. 2,  $17rtt$17..50. 

Scotch  Pig  Iron. — Arrivals  are  as  small  as  the 
demand.  There  is  practically  no  market  for  Scotch 
pig  iron  just  now,  and  quotations  remain:  No.  1 
Coltness,  $23.50;  Dalmellington,  $20.50;  Eglinton, 
$19.25. 

Spiegeleisen  and  Ferro  -  manganese. —'The 
market  for  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese  is  ut¬ 
terly  lifeless,  though  there  is  a  general  expecta- 
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tion  that  aetivi^  will  soon  set  in.  Prices  may  be 
stated  as  $30.25(^$31  for  20  per  cent,  spiegeleisen, 
and  ¥73.7^f 74.50  for  SOpei  cent,  ferro-manganese.  . 

Steel  Kails.— The  market  remains  in  the  same  • 
condition  as  last  week — firm  and  dull.  We  hear 
of  no  orders,  except  a  comparatively  small  one  for 
the  South  at  a  trifle  below  the  quoted  price,  ^1, 
and  this  is  not  authenticated. 

Rail  Fastenings. — Little  is  doing  and  prices 
remain;  Spikes,  2c.;  angle  plates,  l‘7^1*80c.;  bolts 
and  square  nuts,  2‘70c.;  hexagonal  nuts,  2'9^3c.; 
complete  Joint,  iron  and  steel,  according  to  weight. 

Tubes  and  Pipes. — Business  is  looking  up. 
There  is  a  rush  to  complete  present  contracts 
caused  by  expectation  of  a  large  order  from  a  big 
concern,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  whose  last  contract  of  280  miles  of  pipe  is 
now  well  under  way.  Ruling  discounts  on  car  lots: 
i7}4  per  cent,  on  biitt,  black;  40  on  galvanized;  60 
on  lap,  black,  and  473^  on  lap,  p;alvanized;  40  on 
1^-inch  boilers;  50  for  2  to  4-in<;h,  and  52J^  on 
larger  than  4-inch  casing,  all  sizes,  50  per  cent. 

Merchant  Steel. — Trade  is  now  in  a  comatose 
state,  with  expectation  of  an  early  revival.  Prepa¬ 
rations  are  goi^  on  for  a  busy  fall  season.  Prices 
remain:  Best  English  tool  steel,  15c.  net;  Ameri¬ 
can  tool  steel,  7}^®10c.;  special  grades,  13(a20c.; 
crucible  machinery  steel,  5c.;  crucible  spring, 
3J4C.;  open-hearth  machinery,  2^c.;  open-hearth 
spring,  2J<4C.;  tire  steel,  2%c.;  toe  calks,  2?^c.;  flat 
tile,  i%c.;  mill  file,  5>^c.;  taper  file,  IHc.;  first 
quality  sheet,  10c.;  second  quality  sheet,  8c. 

Old  Rails. — Last  week’s  figures,  $25  for  tees  and 
$26  for  doubles,  remain  as  mere  nominal  quota¬ 
tions.  There  are  very  few  old  rails  in  the  market. 
Two  parties,  who  hold  nearly  4,000  tons,  refuse  to 
sell  for  less  than  $28  a  ton.  There  is  a  continual 
demand  from  the  west. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel. — This  is  the  busiest 
branch  of  the  iron  trade,  though  featureless 
Prices  have  not  varied  now  for  some  time,  and 
are;  Universal  plates,  2’20;a 2’28c.;  bridge  plates, 

2  15fO;2'20c.;  angles,  2T0(ai2'15c.;  tees,  2‘65c.;  beams, 
3‘lOc.  There  is  a  general  expectation,  however, 
that  as  several  large  new  buildings  are  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  for  shortly,  that  fact  will  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  winter  stoppage  of  building  opera¬ 
tions,  and  a  rise  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 

Cblcago.  Aug.  13. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent). 

Continued  firmness  exists  in  the  Chicago  iron 
market  as  to  prices,  and  the  various  industrial 

ftlants  located  in  and  near  this  city  are  consuming 
arge  quantities  of  the  crude  material.  Car  shops 
and  pipe  works,  as  well  as  foundries,  machine 
shops,  stove  founders  and  implement  makers  are 
well  employed;  rolling  mills  are  busy,  and  in  but 
a  few  instances  founoers  are  refusing  new  busi¬ 
ness,  having  already  a  full  quota  of  orders,  and 
are  experiencing  some  difnculty  in  obtaining 
molders.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  and  their  various  finished 
products  is  particularly  active  at  the  present 
time.  The  production  of  iron  was  never  before 
on  so  large  a  scale,  and  when  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  there  is  but  little  rail¬ 
road  building,  comparatively,  now  in  progress, 
the  immense  general  consumptive  capacity  of  the 
country  will  be  more  fully  realized.  Many  of  the 
heavier  consumers  of  pig  metal  have  been  supplied, 
and  the  market  has  become  normal.  Although 
most  transactions  of  late  have  been  for  smaller 
amounts,  the  aggregate  shows  a  larger  tonnage. 
Ohio  softeners  are  in  increased  demand  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment,  and  large  consumers,  it  is  said, 
would  gladly  add  to  their  former  contracts,  for 
more  extended  deliveries,  could  they  do  so  upon 
former  terms.  Both  I.ake  Superior  and  coke  irons 
are  firmer  and  furnaces  continue  independent;  they 
look  forward  to  an  increasing  demand,  heavier 
sales,  and  an  increased  volume  of  business  gener¬ 
ally.  Southern  furnaces  are  very  firm  and  con¬ 
cessions  are  not  now  granted,  as  they  are  heavily 
sold.  Still  some  of  the  Southern  brands  may  be 
considered  weak  and  still  cutting  rates,  but  they 
have  no  effect  upon  the  general  market  whatever. 

Pig  Iron. — Quotations  remain  without  ma¬ 
terial  change  as  yet,  but  an  eulvance  is 
looked  for  later  bn — still  some  buyers  are 
yet  bolding  out  for  concessions,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  all  indications  point  to  firmer 
prices  and  a  rising  market.  We  quote  to-day  for 
cash  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  for 
Nos.  1  and  2,  Lake  Superior  charcoal  No.  3,  for  car 
wheels^  Nos.  4  and  5  for  malleable,  $20.50(ft$21; 
l.*ke  Superior  coke  Bi-s.semer,  $18.50;  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  coke  Bay  View  No.  1,  $17@$17.50;  No.  2, 
$16(0  $l(i..T0;  No.  3,  $15..50f^$16;  Southern  coke  No. 
1.  $16..t0(o  $17;  No.  2,$15.50(a$16;  No.  3,  $15(sai5.50. 
Southern  charcoal,  $19^ $10.50;  standard  South¬ 
ern,  car  wheel,  $24(a25;  Ohio  softeners.  Hanging 
Rock,  $18..5IXo  $19;  .Jackson  County,  $18^$19;  Hang¬ 
ing  Rock  cold  blast,  $28(0  $28;  warm  blast,  $23fe 
$25;  No,  1  Scotch,  according  to  brands,  $26fe$27; 
American  Scotch,  $19('a$20;  Bay  V’'iew  Scotch  No. 
1,  $17;  No.  2,  $16;  Chicago  Scotch  No.  1,  $17;  No.  2, 
$16;  Kmma  Scotch,  $19Co;$19..50;  Black  band,  Hub- 
liard  Scotch,  $19.50;  Haselton,  $20.25;  soft  Silvery, 
$18;  Wellston  No.  1,  $19;  No.  2,  $18..50ro  $19;  Hain- 
ihon  No.  1,  $18;  Norton  No.  1,  $17.75@ $18.25;  Zanes¬ 
ville  No.  1,  $18.75(o$19.25. 

Bar  Iron.— Bar  iron  is  in  good  demand.  Car' 
builders  are  making  large  purchases— orders  which 


were  expected  to  have  been  placed  some  time  ago; 
like  many  others,  they  looked  for  an  easier  mar¬ 
ket,  but  failed  to  find  it.  Trade  continues  active, 
ana  quotations  are  firmly  maintained.  Bedrock 
figures  are:  F,  o.  b.  Valley  Mills,  $1.70,  and  a  full 
run  at  mills  till  January  next  is  assured.  Local 
mills  are  asking  $1.85(S$1.90,  half  extras,  and  $1.80 
for  car  iron.  Stove  trade  is  good,  and  dealers  ask 
$2.10@$2.20,  according  to  quantity. 

Black  Sheet  Iron.— Mills  report  a  more  sub¬ 
dued  demand,  but  small  lots  are  in  active  request, 
and  prices  of  last  week  maintained.  Quotations 
are  $3.10  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  No.  27.  Store  prices  are 
$3.20  for  No.  $3.30  for  Nos.  25  and  26.  and  $3.40 
for  No.  27.  Smooth  sheets  at  stores  have  advanced 
60  cents  per  cwt. 

Galvanized  Sheet  Iron. — The  volume  of  orders 
and  inquiry  continue  heavy.  Mills  find  it  difficult 
to  sup^y  the  demand  and  are  much  behind  with 
shipments.  As  a  conservative  measure  and  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  themselves  they  feel  constrained  to  make 
an  early  advance  to  cover  increased  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Discounts  for  both  cheap  and  standard 
brands  are  now  62)^  per  cent,  on  Juniata  and 
62^  and  5  per  cent,  on  charcoal  from  store.  Job¬ 
bing  lots  are  quoted  according  to  quantities. 

Merchant  Steel  is  in  excellent  demand  and 
some  large  orders  have  been  placed  at  advanced 
rates.  Manufacturers  continue  firm  in  their 
views,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  outlook  for  trade 
during  the  coming  season.  We  quote:  Tool  steel, 
$7.7^  $8;  specials,  $12(b.  $12.25;  open-hearth  ma 
cbinery,  $3;  Bessemer  machinery,  $2.50@$2.60; 
open-hearth  spring  steel,  $2.60@$2.'65;  tire,  $250^ 
2.60;  toe  calk,  $2.70@$2.80;  sleigh  shoe,  $2.40(^ 
$2.M;  cutter  shoe  (T.  &  B.),  $2.ffi@$2.70;  crucible 
sheet  steel,  $7@$10;  crucible  spring,  $3.75. 

Structural  Iron.— All  the  leading  cities  of  the 
West  are  in  the  market  for  structural  irons  and 
steel,  the  demand  for  which  is  beyond  all  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  bids  fair  to  cause  an  early  advance  in 
prices.  Manv  contractors  are  striving  to  place 
tbeir  specifications  before  the  advance,  which  is 
apparently  inevitable,  is  made.  Many  mills  and 
foundries  are  behind  with  deliveries.  We  quote: 
angles,  iron  and  steel,  in  car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 
$2.30^;  $2.40;  universal  plates,  $2..t0;  sheared  plates, 
$2.50;  tees  $2.70^  $2.80;  beams  and  channels  $1.20. 
Store  prices  are:  angles  $2.50(ft$2.60;  tees  $2.80; 
beams  and  channels  $3.70. 

Plates,  Tubes,  etc.,  are  in  good  demand  from 
stores,  with  a  heavy  inquiry  for  mill  lots;  boiler 
tubes  are  somewhat  scarce.  Prices  firm. 

We  quote  as  follows:  tank  iron,  $2.70;  tank 
steel,  $2.90;  heavy  sheets  from  10  to  14,  $2.90Co  $;i; 
steel  sheets  10  to  14,  $3.25^  $3.50;  shell  iron,  $3Ca! 
$3.25;  flange.iron,$4(a  $4.25;  flange  steel,  $3..50  shell 
steel,$3.25;  boiler  rivets,$4(fe'$4.M;  fire  box  iron  and 
steel,  $4.7^  $5.50;  boiler  tubes  4>^  inches  and  lar¬ 
ger.  52}^  per  cent.;  2  to  4  inches,  50  per  cent.,  and 
l>f  inches  and  smaller,  45  per  cent. 

Nails.— Steel  cut  and  wire  nails  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  and  while  prices  of  the  former  are  steady 
the  latter  have  ad  van  ;ed  on  account  of  the  con- 1 
tinned  scarcity  of  steel  rods.  Manufacturers  are 
unable  to  fill  orders  already  placed.  In  this  mar¬ 
ket  the  price  of  steel  cut  nails  is  $2.15  per  keg  and 
$2.10  per  car  load.  Owing  to  the  present  scarcity 
ofi  ron  nails  stores  have  increased  quotations  to 
$2.75  per  keg  and  $2.70  per  car  lots. 

Scrap  Iron.- High  grades  of  scrap  are  in  steady 
demand  at  fair  prices,  supply  good;  cheaper  classes 
neglected.  We  quote:  Country  mixed  scrap,  $13.50 
(a$14,  according  to  condition;  No.  1  mill,  $14@ 
$14.50;  light  wrought,  $9.50;  horse  shoes,  $19.50(o^ 
$20;  axles,  $23;  cast  machinery,  $12.50(^$13;  stove 
plates,  $9..5()^  $10;  borings,  $8!50@$8.75;  wrought 
turnings,  $11.50(g  $12;  No.  1  railroad  shop  or  forge, 
$19.50@$20;  track  scrap,  $19.50. 

Old  Wheels  and  Rails.— The  scarcity  of  material 
keeps  values  in  dealers’  hands  at  firm  figures,  but 
this  is  in  a  measure  offset  Iw  the  light  demand. 
Old  rails  are  now  quoted  $25(a  $25.50.  Old  wheels 
are  scarce,  and  selling  at  $19.50(^$20.  Old  steel 
rails  $19@  $20.50,  according  to  length,  freedom  from 
fi-ogs,  etc.  Guards  and  frogs,  $18.50fa  $19. 

Sheet  and  Bolt  Copper,  2.5c.,  pound  rates; 
sheet  brass,  copper  and  brass  wire,  20  per  cent, 
discount  factory  delivery. 

ttouiavllle.  Auk.  12. 

(Special  report  by  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.l 

Quietness  still  prevails,  though  orders  from  car 
lot^s  to  200,  300  and  1,000  tons  have  been  taken  at 
fair  figures.  Foundry  grades  seem  to  be  scarce 
and  are  held  firm.  Some  forge  iron  has  been  sold 
at  cut  figures,  and  for  forward  delivery.  We  look 
for  an  improvement,  both  in  demand  and  price,  by 
September.  W’e  quote  as  last: 


PlUaburg.  Aug  11. 

Raw  Iron  and  Steel.— We  can  report  a  decided¬ 
ly  more  active  market,  particularly  for  certain  de¬ 
scriptions  and  Bessemer  iron  in  particular.  For 
some  weeks  past  the  sales  of  Bessemer  iron  were 
light,  it  seemed  that  buyers  bad  an  idea  that  the 
bottom  had  not  been  reached. 

The  sales  on  report  this  week  will  undoubtedly 
change  their  opinion;  When  consumers  purchase 
three  and  five  thousand  ton  lots  those  parties  that 
have  been  holding  off  for  sellers  to  make  conces¬ 
sions  will  soon  make  up  tbeir  minds  that  delays 
m^  be  dangerous.  The  following  is  a  comparison 
of  Bessemer  and  Gray  Forge  for  two  years: 


August,  1889.  I 

Bessemer _ fl6.5()@|I6.85  I  Bessemer 

Gray  Forge. . .  14.50  1  Gray  Forge, 


August,  1800. 

$18.50@$18.75 
15.25®  15.5o 


The  advance  in  ore  coke  and  labor  adds  to  the 
cost  of  pig  iron,  made  at  present  from  $3(^$3.50 
per  ton;  acfd  that  to  the  price  paid  last  August,  and 
you  will  readily  perceive,  talcing  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  into  consideration,  that  iron  is  cheap¬ 
er  to-day  than  it  was  one  year  ago. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  consumption, 
but  the  supply  is  large  and  seems  so  capable  of 
further  extension  that  certain  consumers  are  not 
disposed  to  contract  far  ahead;  while  others  who 
hold  different  views  are  willing  to  take  large 
blocks,  deliverable  the  next  four  months,  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices. 

As  usual  there  is  a  wide  diflference  in  the  views 
of  dealers;  one  party  will  insist  that  the  bottom 
has  been  reached,  while  the  other  party  is  just  as 
positive  that  an  advance  is  not  far  off.  The  reader 
can  choose  for  himself. 

A  leading  eastern  iron  dealer  has  this  to  say: 
“In  crude  iron  the  conditions  are  not  so  encourag¬ 
ing  to  the  purchaser.  The  market  has  held  firmly 
at  the  present  rate  for  more  than  two  months  and 
every  indication  points  to  a  continuance  of  this 
strength  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  increasing 
activity  or  greater  strength  in  the  near  future 
Consumption  and  production  are  normal;  the 
output  is  well  taken,  and  consequently  there  are 
no  accumulations  of  unsold  stocKs  to  be  dumped 
on  the  market.” 

The  situation:  Bessemer  pig  is  steady  at  quoted 
rates;  demand  is  increasing;  gray  forge  sold  at 
last  week’s  prices;  demand  improving;  muck  bar 
firm  and  a  shade  higher;  steel  slabs  and  billets 
hardly  as  firm  ;  bloom  and  rail  ends  selling  at 
last  week’s  figures;  old  material  firm,  advancing. 

Coal  and  Coke  timelted  Lake  Ore. 

.5,000 Tons  Bessemer,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec... $18.50 cash. 

3,000  Tons  Valley  Bessemer  next  4  mos . lO.lK)  cash. 

2,000  Tons  Valley  Grey  Forge,  Sept.,  Oct _ 15.50  cash. 

1,500  Tons  Grey  Forge,  City  Furnace .  15.50  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge,  “  “  .  15.50  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge .  .  15.25  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Fon?e .  1.5.25  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Bessemer,  October,  November 19.00  cash. 

500 1'ons  Grey  Forge .  15.25  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge,  all  ore .  16,.50ca8h. 

300  Tons  Bessemer .  18.75  cash. 

200  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  16.50  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  1  Foundry .  17.50  cash. 

Coke  Native  Ore. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge .  15  25  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  16..‘.0  cash. 

50  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  16.75  cash. 

50  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  16.25  cash. 

100  Tons  White .  11. .50  cash. 

Charcoal. 

50  Tons  No.  2  Foundry.  .  22.75  cash. 

50  Tons  Cold  Blast .  27.00  cash. 

50  Tons  Warm  Blast .  27.25  cash. 

50  Tons  Cold  Blast .  28.00  cash. 

Muck  Bar. 

1,000  Tons  Neutral . .  .30.00  cash. 

.500  Tons  Neutral .  29..50  cash. 

500  Tons  Neutral .  .  29.75  cash. 

Steel  Billets. 

1.000  Tons  Billets  at  Works . .  30.75  cash. 

1 ,0(M)  Tons  Billets  “  .  30.60  cash 

Steel  Wire  Rods. 

450  Tons  American  Fives .  45.00  cash. 

Ferro- Manganese. 

50  Tons  80  per  cent.,  Pittsburg .  75.00  cash. 

50  Tons  80  per  cent.,  Pittsburg  . .*. .  74.50  cash. 

Bloom  and  Rail  Ends. 

500  Tons  Bloom  Ends .  22.50  cash. 

500  Tons  Rail  Ends .  22.75  cash. 

Spiegel, 

500  Tons  20  per  cent .  32.50  cash. 

Old  Iron  and  Steel  Rails. 

500  Tons  American  T’s .  27.60  cash, 

200  Tons  Sheet  St^l  Itails .  22.25  cash. 

Scrap  Material. 

2.50  tons  No.  1  W.  Scrap . net  $22.00  cash. 

200  tons  No.  1  W.  Scrap . net  22.50  cash. 

200  tons  Heavy  O.  H.  Steel . gross  22..50  cash. 

125  tons  Crucible  Steel . net  28.00  cash. 

100  tons  Iron  Axles . net  28..50  cash. 

100  tons  Leaf  Steel .  net  23.00  cash. 

75  tons  Iron  Axles . net  28.50  cash . 

50  tons  Steel  Axles . net  29.00  cash. 

25  tons  old  C?ar  Wheels . gross  18.50  cash. 


Hot  Blast  Foundry  Irons. 

Southern  Coke  No.  1 . 

“  “  No.  2 . 

“  “  No.  3 . 

Mahoning  Valley,  Lake  ore  mixture . 

Southern  Charcoal  No.  1 . 

“  “  No.  2 . 

Missouri  “  No.  1 . 

“  No.  2 . 

Forge  Irons. 

Neutral  Coke . 

Cold  Short . 

Mottled . 

Car  Wheel  and  Malleable  Irons. 

Southern  (standard  brands! . 

“  (other  brands! . 

Lake  Superior . 


15.00®  15.25 
14.25c<r  14  50 
14.00(rf  14.25 
17.75®  18.75 
17.00®  17.50 
16.50(rf  17.00 
18.00®  18.50 
17  0(Krt  17.50 

1.3.75(rf  11.00 
13.75®  14.00 
12.75®  13.25 

22.00(<i  23.00 
18.00®  19.00 
22.50®  23.00 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  15. 

Heavy  Chemicals. — There  is  but  little,  if  any, 
change  in  the  market  for  heavy  chemicals.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  doing  a  hand-to-mouth  trading,  being  un¬ 
willing  to  buy  at  present  prices,  and  our  special 
Liverpool  correspondents  inform  us  that  pretty 
much  the  same  state  of  affairs  prevails  on  the  other 
side.  Writing  under  date  of  tbe  6th  inst.,  Mes-srs. 
J.  P.  Brunner  &  Co.  say  in  regard  to  the  Chemical 
Union  that  doubts  are’einiressed  as  to  the  scheme 
being  carried  through.  However,  a  press  dispatch 
received  to-day  from  Glasgow  says  that  the  Chem¬ 
ical  Union  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  All  the 
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chemical  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  with 
three  unimportant  exceptions,  have  aicreed  to 
join  their  interests.  The  capital  is  about  £8,000,- 
000. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  given  in  this 

Caustic  soda,  74-76  per  cent.,  2‘70c.@2‘85c.;  76-77 
per  cent.,  2‘87Jic.@2'90c. 

Caustic  soda  ash  is  strong  at  1.50c. 

Carbonated  soda  ash,  48  per  cent.,  l'50c.@l'52}^c.; 
56  per  cent.,  l‘47>^c.@l’60c. 

Sal  soda.  07>^@lc. 

Bleaching  powder  is  about  l’45c.  and  l'25c.  to 
1'50  to  arrive. 

Acids.— This  market  offers  but  little  in  thesbai>e 
of  new  or  interesting  features.  Everything  is 
quiet  but  not  dull,  and  a  fair  amount  of  trading  is 
going  on  all  the  time.  We  repeat  our  quotations: 
Acid,  per  100  pounds  in  New  York  and  vicin¬ 
ity:  Acetic,  $1.7^92.25;  muriatic,  18-degree,  80c. 
@J1.25;  muriatic,  20-degree,  90c.@81.50;  muri¬ 
atic.  22-degree,  0Oc.@?1.7o;  nitric,  36-degree,  ^2.75 
(^$3.50;  nitric,  ^-degree,  $3.2^$4.50;  nitric.  42- 
degree,  S3.7^$4.75;  sulphuric,  60-degrce,  70@80c., 
ana  sulphuric,  66-degree,  83c.@$l. 

Fertilizing  Chemicals. — Only  the  trading  that 
is  ever  going  on  during  midsummer  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  marxet  for  fertilizing  chemicals.  Sales 
occur  now  and  then,  but^  on  the  whole,  the  state 
of  the  market  is  very  quiet.  Our  quotations  this 
week  are:  High  grade  dried  blood,  ^1.80@^1.85. 
For  the  low  grade  the  price  is  $1.70@$1.75;  Azotine, 
$1.90@$1.95.  Tankage,  high  grade,  9  to  10 per  cent, 
ammonia  and  15  to  ^  per  cent,  phosphate,  $19@920 
per  ton,  and  low  grade  7  to  8  per  cent,  ammonia 
and  25  to  30  per  cent,  phosphate,  $18@X18.50.  Fish 
scrap,  $20@$20.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  $3.15@$3.20.  Concen¬ 
trated  tankage,  $1.70@$1.75.  Refuse,  bone  black, 
guaranteed  70  per  cent,  phosphate,  !$18@  $18.50  per 
ton.  Dissolved  oone-black  is  nominally  96c.  per  unin 
for  available  phosphoric  acid,  although  on  lar^e 
lots  prices  might  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  acid 
phosphate  80c.  per  unit  for  available  phosphoric 
acid.  Steamed  bones,  unground,  $20(^$^;  ground, 
$25^$26. 

Charleston  rock,  undried,  $5.75  per  ton;  kiln- 
dried,  $7@$7.25  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  vessels  and  cars  re¬ 
spectively  at  the  mines.  Freights  by  sail  from 
Charleston  to  New  York,  $2.75@$3.ij0  per  ton. 
Charleston  rock,  ground  $li.50@$12,  ex  vessel  at 
New  York. 

Quotations  are  for  48  to  52  per  cent,  sulphate  of 
potash,  $1.12><j  per  100  pounds  for  shipments  from 
date;  high  grade  manure  salts,  basis  90  per  cent, 
sulphate  ofjotash,  $2.37^  per  100  pounds. 

^  Kainit.— Very  little  is  doing  in  this  article, 
which  is  quoteU  at  $9.75  for  invoice  weight,>nd 
$10  for  actual  weight. 

Muriate  of  Potasb. — Business  in  muriate  is  im¬ 
proving.  During  the  week  600  tons  to  arrive  were 
sold.  There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  it,  and  quo¬ 
tations  are  $1.77K@?l-62>^.  The  agents  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  aiid|Canada  state  that  they  anticipate  a 
good  fall  trade,  judging  from  the  present  outlook. 
Last  year  aj  good  deal  of  stock  was  carried  over 
from  the  spring.  This  year,  however,  consumers 
bought  no  more  than  what  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  supply  their  wants,  and  the  result  has 
lieen  that  there  is  no  accumulation  of  stocks. 


Just  now  the  muriate  trade  is  healthier  than  ever 
before. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — Very  little  is  doing  in  this 
article.  Everything  is  quiet.  Quotations  are 
$1.70  both  for  ^ot  goods  or  for  future  delivery. 

Brimstone.— Quotations  for  brimstone  are,  on 
the  spot,  $21.50  for  seconds,  with  no  thirds  offered. 
To  arrive,  quotations  are  $20  and  $20.50  for  thirds 
and  seconds  respectively.  It  is  reported  that  the 
foreign  market  is  somewhat  excited,  and  that 
prices  will  remain  as  at  present  lor  some  time  to 
come.  Buyers  are  evidently  not  of  this  opinion, 
for  they  have  held  aloof  from  the  market,  and  ex¬ 
act  a  decline.  Actual  business  during  the  week 
as  not  amounted  to  much. 

Liverpool.  Aug.  6. 

[Special  Report  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Brunner  &  Co.] 

With  regard  to  heavy  chemicals,  buyers  are  op¬ 
erating  very  sparingly,  but  prices  generally  are 
ve^  steady,  most  abides  being  in  small  compass. 

Nothing  new  has  transpired  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  “Chemical  Union,”  but  the  position  is 
not  very  satisfactory  |at  the  moment,  and  some 
doubts  are  now  expressed  as  to  the  scheme  being 
carried  through. 

Soda  ash  is  in  limited  demand,  but  as  makers 
have  little  to  sell  prices  are  firm  at  lAd.@l>^d. 
for  caustic  ash,  and  l)^d.@l>^d.  for  carbonated, 
according  to  brands. 

Soda  crystals  are  firm  at  £3  58.@£3  10s.  per 
ton. 

Caustic  Soda. — There  is  little  actual  business 
passing,  buyers  being  afraid  to  operate  at  the 
present  high  values.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
little  offering,  and  quotations  are  steady,  at  £8 
17s.  6d.@£9  for  60  per  cent.;  £9  16s.  3d@£10  for  70 
per  cent.;  £10  15s.@£ll  for  74  per  cent.,  and  76  per 
cent.,  none  offering. 

Bleaching  powder  receives  little  attention  from 
buyers,  and  £3  12s.  6d.@£5 15s.  are  nearest  values 
for  hardwood. 

Chlorate  of  potash  firm,  at  5d.  per  pound,  but 
we  hear  of  little  business. 

Bicarb,  soda  in  demand  at  £5  15s.  per  ton  and 
upward  for  1  hundredweight  kegs,  according  to 
brand  and  quantity,  with  usual  allowances  for 
laraer  packages. 

Sulphate  oi  ammonia  firm  at  £11 15s.  per  ton  for 
good  gray  24  per  cent,  in  double  bags,  f.o.b.  Liver¬ 
pool,  ana  this  price  paid  by  American  buyers. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  MARKET. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  August  15. 

The  disturbances  among  the  brick  men  have 
caused  an  unea^  feeling  in  the  market  for  build¬ 
ing  materials.  Some  builders  are  undecided  as  to 
whether  or  not  serious  complications  will  ensue. 
This  element  of  uncertainty  has  prevented  large 
business. 

Lime. — The  few  arrivals  that  have  come  in  were 
all  disposed  of  without  much  trouble.  The  lime 
shippers  are  not  sending  any  more  lime  to  this 
market  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  cur¬ 
rent  demands.  Quotations  continue  as  follows  : 
Rockland,  common  and  finishing,  90c.  and  $1.20;  St. 
John,  common  and  finishing,  85c.@^.;  Glen  Falls, 
common  and  finishing,  85c.@1.10. 

Brick.— In  anticipation  of  the  troubles  that  may 
be  born  of  the  present  misunderstanding  between 


brick  manufacturers  and  their  employes,  a  great 
many  builders  are  taking  up  all  the  brick  that  is 
offered  to  them.  In  consequence  of  this  the  sales 
this  week  have  been  good-sized,  and  the  supply 
has  also  been  good.  .Of  course,  the  market  is 
rather  unsettled,  and  by  a  great  many  people  the 
worst  is  feared.  In  the  appended  Notes  of  the 
Week  .we ^ve  an  account  of  the  matter  as  it  now 
stands.  Quotations  are:  Haverstraws,  $5.25(i^$6 
per  M;  Uprivers,  $5@$5.30;  Jerseys,  $4.50@$5,  and 
Pales,  $3@3.2.5. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  session 
in  this  city  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  members  of  the 
association  subscribed  half  a  million  dollars  to 
sustain  the  four  boycotted  brick  manufacturing 
firms  at  Verplancks  Point,  concerning  which  men¬ 
tion  was  made  in  our  last  week’s  issue. 

The  question,  with  a  labor  organization  run¬ 
ning  a  boycott  on  one  side  and  the  manufacturers 
threatening  to  run  a  bigger  boycott  on  the  other,  is 
a  menacing  one.  The  quarrel,  as  we  have  already 
breifly  alluded  to,  arose  over  the  boycott  of  the 
bricks  of  manufacturers  that  employed  non-union 
workmen.  Under  instructions  trom  the  walking 
delegates  union  men  refused  to  lay  the  bricks  of 
the  offending  manufacturers.  The  Manufacturers’ 
Associatic.n  decided  to  shut  off  the  supply  of  bricks 
in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City,  unless 
the  boycott  of  the  Haverstraw  men  was  raised. 

If  both  sides  persist  in  maintaining  their  present 
attitude  the  building  trade  in  the  three  cities 
named  will  be  paralyzed  next  week,  and  a  loss  of 
many  millions,  attended  by  much  suffering,  will 
result.  There  is  said  to  be  a  greater  number  of 
contracts  under  way  now  than  ever  before  at  the 
corresponding  term,  and  the  serious  effect  of  a  boy¬ 
cott  by  the  Manufacturers’ Association,  which  sup¬ 
plies  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  bricks  used  in  New 
York  and  Brookl3rn,  can  be  imagined. 

As  the  matter  stands  now,  no  one  knows  any 
more  than  we  have  written  above.  The  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  will  hold  a  meeting  on  the  18th 
inst.,  the  result  of  which  will  be  watched  with 
considerable  curiosity,  not  to  say  anxiety.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  amicable  measures  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed  to  settle  the  existing  difficulties. 

The  Carpenters’  Council,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

“Whereas  an  agreement  was  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  Boss  Carpenters  and  Builders  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  United Carpenters’ Council,  the  terms 
of  which  were  mainly  that  the  scale  of  wages 
should  be  35  cents  an  hour  until  August  1st, 
and  after  that  date  and  until  March  1,  18W. 
37t^  cents  an  hour;  and  whereas  the  Boss  Car¬ 
penters  and  Builders  have  refused  to  live 
up  to  the  provisions  of  the  above  agree¬ 
ment  after  Au^st  1st ;  and  whereas  we  deplore 
the  occasion  that  requires  the  a^isertion  of  our 
rights  and  an  enforcement  of  extreme  measures 
which  we  have  hitherto  endeavored  to  avoid ; 
berefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  United  Carpenters’ Coun- 
il,  in  meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  order  out  on 
general  strike  all  carpenters  in  the  City  of  Chi¬ 
cago  under  our  jurisdiction  on  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  1890.” 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  METALS  AT  NEW  YORK  FROM  AUGUST  2  TO  AUGUST  9  AND  FROM  JANUARY  1. 


I  HI  PORTS. 

Week.  Year. 

Spelter.  Tons.  Tons. 

Amer.  Metal  Co .  272 

Hendricks  Bros .  i>0 

La  Marche's  Sons,  H .  a 

Lewisohn  Bros .  50 

Meyer,  O.  A.  &  E .  9 

Milne  &  Co .  74 

Muller,  Schall  &  Co .  123 

Total .  583 

Oorres.  date,  1^..  108  647 

Pig  Lead.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Caswell,  E.  A .  Ill 

Hendricks  Bros .  100 

Schultz  &  Co.,  A .  98 

G.W.  Sheldon .  149 

Total .  458 

Corres.  date.  1889. .  11  140 

Tin.  Tons.  Tons. 

Abbot,  Jere,  &  Co .  100 

Amer.  Metal  Co .  2,I2o 

Bidwell  &  French .  815 

Bruce  &  Cook .  10 

Carter,Hawley8ECo .  75 

Cohen,  H .  20 

Cort  &  Co..  N.  L .  70 

Crooks  &  Co.,  R .  85 

Davol  &  Son .  34 

Hendricks  Bros .  26 

Knauth  &  Kuhne .  10 

Lehmaier,  S.,  &  Co .  102 

Lewisohn  Bros .  20 

Merchant  &  <  o  .  30 

Muller,Schall&Co .  620 

Naylor  &  Ca .  1.146 

Nissen,  Geo .  10 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co .  2,350 

Thomson,A.A.&Co .  40 

Thomson,  1).  &  Co .  60 

Town8end,&Co..J.R. .  50 

Trotter  &  Co,  N .  75 

Total .  7,873 

Corres.  date.  18^ .  6,597 

'I'm  Plates.  Boxes.  Boxes. 

Bruce  &  Cook .  3,612  84,784 

Byrne  &  Son .  1,000 


Central  Stamp.  Co . 

Coddington  &  Co...  3,012 

Cohn  &  Co  .  577 

Con.  Fruit  Jar  Co . 

t!orbiere  F.  &  Co . 

Cort  &  Co . 13,452 

Crooks  &  Co .  1.079 

Ue  Milt  &  Co  .H  R.  488 
IMckeison.V.D.&Co  4,011 

Fenton,  D.  E . 

Haberman,  F . 

Herring,  Chas.  E . 

Iron  Clad  Mfg.  Co . . 

Lalance  &  Q.  M.  Co . 

Lasard  Bros . 

Lehmaier,Schw ’z  &Co. . . 

Merchant  &  Co .  134 

;  Mersick  &Co..  ..  274 

Morewood  &  Co . 

I  Newell  Bros . 

‘  Payne,  S.  H.  &  Co . 

I  Pratt  Mfg.  Co. .  6,8-20 

I  Phelps,DMge  &  Co . 

Shepaid  &  Co .  445 

Taylor,  N.  &  G . 

Thom8on&Co.,A.A.  1.0.58 
Warren.  J.M  ..,..  790 

Wheeler  &  Co .  198 

Whittemore  &  Co.  360 

Wollf  &  Reesing . 

Wright, Peter&Co . 

Total .  36.3-20  1, 

Corres.  date,  18^..  29,471  1, 

Pig  Iron.  Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Jere . 

Baldwin  &  Co.,  A . 

Baldwin  Bros.'  &  Co. ...... 

Crocker  Bros . 

Crooks  &  Co.,  R . 

Dana  &  Co . 

Drummond  &  Co . 

Geisenbeimer  &  Co . 

Hagermeyer&Brun  ....... 

Henderson  Bros . 

Irvin.  R.  I.  &  Co . 

Lillienberg,  N . 

Naylor  &  Co . 

Pierson  &  Co . 

Sheldon,G.  W  Jfc  Co. 


Stets8on&Co.,G.  W. . 
W  illiamson,  J.&Co. 


100 


1.925 

1A50 


Total .  100  9,102 

Corres.  date.  1889...  700  18,032 

Steel  Blooms,  Billets, 
and  Slabs.  ITons.  Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co .  5 

Baldwin  Bros.  &  Co..  7. 2 

Dana  &  Co .  1,670 

Downing,  R.F.&Co .  107 

Henderson  Bros . .  1 

Martin  &  Co  .  80 

Milne,  A.,  &  Co. .  68 

Pope,  Jas.  E.,  Jr .  61 

Rlchards&Co-.C.B .  1 

Koebiing’s  Sons,  J.  A .  2,074 

Wolff,  &  Co.,  Pu  H .  60 


Total . 

Corres.  date.  1889. . 

Bar  Iron.  Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Jere . 

Bacon  &  Co .  193 

Crocker  Bros . 

Dickerson,  Van 

Dusen  &  Co . 

Downing  &  Co. . 

E.  J.  Jacobus . . 

Fuller,Dana&  Fitz . 

Holt,  H.  N . 

Lilienberg,  N . 

Lundberg,  G . 

MUne  &  Co .  69 

Muller.Schall  &Co . 

Naylor  &  Co . 

Page,  Newell  &  Co.  41 

Plenty,  J  . 

Wilson,  J.  G . 

Total .  303 

Corres.  date.  1889...  117 

Scrap  Iron.  Tons. 

Crossman&Co..W.H . 

Muller,Scbsll&Co . 

Samper  &  Co.,  S.  . 

8tevens,Corvin  fcCo . 

Ward,  J.  E.&CO. . 

Total . . 


4,129 

50,017 

Tons. 

736 

1,036 

77 

6 

285 

8 

11 

60 

447 

1.957 

918 

289 

337 

1,604 

14 

3 

7,788 

5,366 

Tons. 

30 

18 

186 

30 

492 

756 


Corres.  date,  1889. . 

Steel  and  Iron  Rods. 

Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co. .  231 

American  8.  Co . 

i  Bacon  &  Co . 

1  Carey  &  Moen .  30 

I  Cooper.Hewitt&Co . 

I  Dana  &  Co . 

.  Downing  &  Co . . 

I  Galpin,  S.  A . 

Qreely  &  Co.  C.  S . 

:  Hazara  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  21 

I  Jacobus,  K  Y . 

i  Lee,  James  &  Co . 

!  Lillienberg,  N . 

Lundberg,  G . 

Milne  &  Co . 

'  Muller.Schall  &  Co. . 

Naylor  &  Co . 

]  Page,  Newell  &  Ca . 

I  Roebnng'sSons,J.A . 

Schulze  &  R . 

‘  Temple  &  Lockw’d . 

:  Wessel  &  Co . 

'  Wiebusch  &  Ho . 

,  W’ood  &  Niebuhr. . 

Wolf  &Ca,  R,  H..  66 

I  Total .  348 

I  Corres.  date,  1889...  1,043 

!  Old  Rails.  Tons. 

Bowring&  Archibald . 

Dana  &  Co . 

I  Frankfort.  M .  50 

I  Henderson  Bros . 

!  Hernsheim.  L . 

,  Mosle  Bros . 

i  Naylor  &  Co . 

:  Sawyer, Wallace&Co.... 

i  TotaL .  50 

Corres.  data  18W. . 

Splegelel«en.  Tons. 

Abbott,  Jere  &  Co . 

I  American  Metal  Co . 

Blakely  &  McLellan . 

Crocker  Bros .  277 

I  Crooks  Sc  Oob  R^ . 


1,238  Dana  &  Co .  15,900 

;  Foley,  F .  50 

Pons.  '  Geisenheimer  &  Co. .  413 

Hernsheim.  L .  552  15,749 

103  Naylor  &  Ca .  9,931 

406  j  Perkins,  C.  L. .  1,422 

374  Stichs  &  Richmond .  2 

498  i  VVhittemoie,U.&Ca  15  55 


Total .  844  64.268 

Corres.  date,  1889. . .  534  45,561 

Iron  Ore.  Tons.  Tons. 

Baiz.  Jacob .  67 

Bowring  &  Archibald .  4,092 

Earnshaw,  A .  3,517 

Ennis,  Andrew .  4^ 

Flores  A  Co.,  R.  de  ‘241  13.404 

Johnson  A  Co.,  L .  5,03u 


Total .  241  26,548 

Corres.  date,  1889..  4‘20  8,660 

EXPORTS. 

Copper.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Jere .  2,522,603 

Amer.McL  Co.,  Lt. .  904,208 

Barber  &  Co .  13,750 

Belmont,Aug.&Co . 1,768,974 

Burgass  &  Co .  173.734 

French,  Edye  &  Co .  135,374 

Heidelbech,  Siche.- 

heimer  A  Co .  672,608 

Muller.Schall  A  Co .  16,250 

Sa  wy  er,  W  Tee  A  Co .  22, 796 

Seamen,  S.  H .  66,950 

Ward,  J.  E.  A  Co .  100,000 

:  Wii’ms  A  T’hune.. .  112,001 

Total . 6,5f  9,251 

Corra  date.  1889. ..  102,258  4.268,876 
Copper  Hlatte. 

AmericanMetalCc .  2.747,079 

I.iewiBohn  Broa . . 1,70^846 

Nichols,  Geo.  H .  267,202 

Paulsen,  Wm .  1,039,428 

Wii’ms  A  T’huna .  2,848,706 

Total .  8,606,261 

ConeaMate  1889..  165,806  l7,230k9S7 
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t  \<lams  !• .  Oolo 

i  \Uoe.  *  <'  ••  Uont 

S  4l>na&Ne)  Wood  CL.o  Idab 
4  American  &  Nettle, c.  COIo. 
b  Am;  A  (UlveninuiB^  Hon, 
e  Atlantic,  o . Ucb 

7  Argenta.a  .  Ner.. 

8  Aspen  ^g.  ft  S,  8.  L.  Colo. 

9  viirura,  I . .  Hlcb 

10  Badger,  8 .  Oat 

t]  ia88ick,  a.  s.,,...  ...  Oolo. 

W  lelle  Isle,  s .  Nev~ 

1.;  delcber,  a.  8 .  Ner.. 

l4  BelleTue  Idaho.  ■.  i.  (data. 
If  Hodle  Con.,  a.  a .  Cal  . 

16  Boston  ft  Hont,  a....  Mon 

17  Boston  ft  Uont..  o.s  Mon' 

Id  ireece,  8 .  Colo 

I  Brooklyn  l.ead,  l.  8  Otab 

a  Bulwer, a . .  :al 

11  Bunker  11111  ft  Bull. .  Idah. 

m  aiedonia,a .  Oak 

ft  Calliope,  a .  Jolo. 

fc  aiumei  ft  Hecla,  O  .  Mlcb 
g>  arhonste  Hill  8.1,..  loin. 

l!t  Jurlisle,  a .  n.  M 

g;  Astle  Creek,  a .  Idah 

21  atalpa,  8.  L .  ;olo. 

21  'ontral.  o .  Mich 

jt  ;nrysollte,  8.  l .  ;oio 

31  Colorado  Central,  8.L  lolo. 
31  .onfidence, 8..  L....»  ■ieT.. 
3;  ons.  cal.  ft  Va.,  a  E.  >lev. 
34  untentlon,8 . .  Arlt. 

86  -'Cop.  4ueen  Cons.c.  ArU 
36  ^resceut,  8.  L.  a.  ...  Utah 

87  rowu  Point,  a.  a..  .  .Vev.. 

8e  ialy,8.L . . Utab 

3t  leer  Creekjt.  a .  idan. 

ti.  lead  wood -Terra,  a.  Uak.. 

II  Jeroec  B.  Orav.,  a.  8.  ..ai. . 

4i£  ounkln,  8.  L .  Join. 

4b  luustone,  a.  8.  L....  Joni 

11  ><1011988 .  oio 

16  -ditnuru,  a.  8 .  uon, 

16  r.iupire  LU,  a .  doui 

17  .ureka  Con.,  a.  8.  i.  >eT.. 

18  n.veulng  Star,8.  L....  Jolo. 

49  '.xcelslor,  a .  Jal.. 

60  '-atberdeSmei.a. .  tiak 

61  -ranklin,  c . Mien 

62  r  reeland,  a.  8.  C.. ..  Jolu. 

63  >«arfleld  LA.,  a  s .  .xv 

6«  uouid  ftOurry.a.  8.  .sev.. 

66  *raudPrl8e.S . Nev„ 

6t  ..ranite,  a  . . dan. 

b'.  ruuite  Motntaln,  8.  Mum 
68  jreeii  Uoul  tain.a...  ual.. 
bv  Bale  ft  Norcruss,  a.  i  .sev  . 
6i  lecl  Cun.,  8.  a.L.O  Hunt 
6.  tel'a  Mg  ft  Ked,a.8.L  Mom 

6.  tulmes,  . .  -ev. 

6.  lolyuae,  a .  ulah- 

6>  iumestake,  a .  Uak. 

66  .pnunne,  8. 1. .  ctab 

66  -lOpe,  8 .  Mont 

67  lOru-Bilver,  a.  L . utab 

6r  Buben,  a . Oolo. 

61  uanu,  a . cal.. 

7t  .deal,  8.  L . coio. 

71  >UU1U18,  . . .  \  M. 

72  iQUcpendence,  a .  .vev„ 

73  .rou  Udl,  8 . uak. 

74  irun-BUver,  a.  L . >  -aiiO. 

7i  4ai-k8uu,  a.  8 .  ,ev. 

76  Jay  uould .  dont 

77  Jucui8Uta,  4  . Mex. 

TBJumnu,  a.  . .  ^oio 

79  krarsarge,  0. .  dich 

80  iteutuck . >ev. 

81  LM  Plata,  a.  L .  Oolo. 

88  ueaOvilleCuuA,8.L.LlOulo. 

83  uexuigiun,  a.  8 .  duut 

84  Utile  cuiel,  8.  i. . OoiO. 

1  utu,  Pilisujrg.  8.  L  Oolo. 

8r  Little  Bale . c'Oiu. 

r<  .uijlatii. ...  ....... .10 4aa| 

38  tvuite.  8..  ..  .Net.. 

89  Mary  jiurpuy,  a.B....  Oulu. 

40  jlatculei,8,  s. .  ,>Oia. 

91  May  Maxeppa . Oj.o. 

9-4  sSuuieMita,  O .  4,  icu 

93  Mouu,  a .  Oai. 

9i  Montana,  Ll., a.  8....  jMoul 
8t  Morning  .Star,  8.  L..  Oolo. 

96  Mullllou,  8.  a .  Mom 

97  Mount  Pleasant,  a..  ...aL 

9-  MU  Uiablo.  8 .  Aev. 

99  «upa,  <4 .  oal.. 

lOt  Navajo,  a.  8 .  Nev.. 

1  .1  New  liustou,  8 .  Culo. 

J  12  .N .  Hoover  tiill,  a.  8.  .s .  c. 

1  3  .NOiiiieru  Belle,  8....  .^ev. 

1  .k  .NortU  iSeUe  l8le,8.  ..  .tev. 

1  ^  .Nurtn  Star,  a .  Jai.. 

yjt>  cnlario,  8. 1, .  diau 

|U,  upuir,  a.  8 .  Nev:. 

1  e  irlgiual,  8.0 .  jioi  t 

1  >9  uro . Oolo.  , 

Jit  ubceuia,  c .  Mien 

|,.  uxioru,  0 .  A.  8. 

|U  Parsuise  Valley,  a. 8  .'lev. 

Parrot,  o . Mont 

Ii4  Peacock,  A  a.  0. .  N.jl. 

lit  Plumas  Aureka,  a...  Oal.. 

]  ir  Plulu8,  a.  8.  o.  u.  ...  Culo 
ill  Plymuutn  Cnn.,  a...  Jal.. 

•  18  suiCksUvei.  p -eL.M'  Oal.. 

119  com.,  M.  cai.. 

iMu  wnlney*  o .  Bleb 

121  rtepubUc.O .  Hich. 

122  tiuuuiuua,  8.  n .  .Nev.. 

120  lUdge,  o .  Micb. 

144  tUiOlusun  Con.,  8.L..  Colo. 
l2o  BOtiert  £.  Lee,  8.  L...  Culo 
196  Navage.8 . Nev.. 

127  vnosuune.  a .  Idan. 

128  sierra  Buttes,  a .  Oal., 

129  Mirra  Nevada, •. 8.  Vev.. 
13,  derra  Nevada,  8.  L..  Idano 
13,  'Uver  Cord,  a.  8.  L. .  Colo. 

134  >iiver  King, 8. .  Arts. 

13;  >dver  Mg.  of  L.  V...  N.  M. 
134  llverton, a.  8.  L.....  Coio. 
18,'  mail  Hopes  Cons. A  Colo. 
13c  ipring  Valley,  a....  Cal.. 

187  standard,  a.  a .  Cal. . 

13  siormuuua .  Utah 

139  't.  Joseph.  L  .  Mo.. 

HP  swau.Nea,8 . Colo, 

44.  tamarack,  r .  Ulch. 

lit  lombstour,  a.a.L..  Arts 

146  united  Verde,  0  ....  Arts. 

144  TalencUuM . .  ..  N.  H. 

145  Viola  Lu, 8.  L. .......  (dab 

147  A  ardOonu,  8.  L....  Colo. 

148  >  ankce  Ulrl  . Colo 

119  fallow  Jacket,  a.  8.  Nev.. 
16(.  Webb  City,  l.e . Aa.. 

161  ‘Voodslde  .  Otah 

162  Vniing  America.....  -^tL.I 


U.  Qola.  B  Btlver.  U  L) 
areviooBly  paid  fl76,000m  r' 


OlVIDEND-PAYiNC  MINES. 


?1,600,UUU 

0.000,000 


NON-OIVIDEND-PAYINC  MINES. 


Nan  ABD  LOOATIOB  or  I 


Agassis  Ouu8.,  a.i...,Ooli 

AUegbany,  ■ . Colo. 

Ailouea,  0 . iHlcb 

Alpba  Con.,  a. 

Alta,  a . . . . 

6  Amador,  a. 

7  American  Flag, a... 

8  Amity  A  . 

9  Anglo- Montana,  Lt. 

Astoria,  a . 

Barcelona,  a . 

Bechtel  Con.,  a . 

Belmont,  8 . 

Best  ft  Belcher,  a.  t. 

Big  Pittsburg,  8.  L.. 

Bl-MetaUlc,  8 . 

Black  Oak,  a . 

Boston  Con.,  a . 

Bremen,  8 . 

Brownlow,  8  ... .... 

Brunswick,  a . 

Bullion,  a.  8 . 

jAlaveras. a.  .,  ... 

lartsa,  a . 

ismpano,  a.  a.  L.  o. 

Issbler,  o.  a. . 

Charles  Dlckens,aM. 

Cherokee,  a . 

ChoUar,  8 . 

Cleveland,  t . 

Colchis . 

Commonwealth,  a.. 

Comstock,  a.  8 . 

Con.  Imperial,  a.  8. 

Con.  Pacifle,  a . 

Cons.  SI  yjr,  a . 

Crescent,  8.  L . 

Jrocker,  8 . 

Crowell,  a . 

Uahlonega,  a . 

Dandy,  s . 

Decatur,  A . 

Denver  City,  8.  L  .. 

Denver  GKifa,  a . 

■vnrango,  a . 

Sastern  Dev.Ca.,  Lt 

dl  Crtsto,  a.  8 . 

El  Dorado,  a  . 

El  Talento,  a . 

Empire,  8 . 

Eureka  Tunnel,  a.  l 

Ezcheauer . 

Pound  Treasare,aA. 
Oogeblc  L  Syn.,  l  . . . 

Gold  Cup,  8 . 

Golden  Era,  8 . . 

Gold  Placer,  a . 


lU.Ouu.Pu 
36U,U0p 
69«‘.  oie 
1.000,  <00 
x.OPu.Ou 
6,000,00b 
3,300,0va 
i,0UU,0o> 
2,ouo,oot 

160,00t-  L60, 

6,000,U0t  60, 

700,00b  100, 
lO.OUO.OOb  .00, 
600,001  too, 
300,OOb  i20, 
6,000,001  60, 
lO.OOO.OO  .00. 

1,000,001  loo, 

l6,UOO,llou  too, 

10,000,001’  too, 

1,000,001  >10 


I  ,-3ou,01ii 
Uo.bO 
lO.OUO.OOt 
1,800,0111 
2,000,001 

I, 406,-J6b 
2,000,0oi 
6,000,00- 
4,3C'J,00 
6,700,00) 

J, U0o,00> 
6,000.000 
t,360,oa> 

600,0ui 

10,000,001 

loooo.om 

ll,200,01l> 
160,001 
2,^.-<S6  00> 
10.000,00b 
1,000.061 
4.600,00> 
lO.OOO.OO 
60U.1M1 
2,1100,00 
6,000,00 
200,00 
10  000,110 
600, Oi' 
IJM>0,C0 
600,001 
1,000,00 
il2,6UU,0O 

S,000,UO 

160.001 

760,001 

2,000,001 

2,600,M>< 

12,000.000 

66,000 


•idf  dA  and  the  Terra  976,000.  Ptanaos  to  i 
'  of  tb*  Ooppar  Qoaaa  with  tha  fttlaatB.  i 


Gold  Placer,  a .  Colo. 

-u  Gold  Ro -k,  a .  Cal. 

^  Goodshaw,  a . Cal. 

^  Grand  Belt, o .  Tex. 

^  Grand  Duke .  Oolo. 

g.i  Great  Remance,  a...  D.8.C 
03  Gragory-Bubtail,  a.  Oolo. 
u  Lregury  tkin.,  a....  Mon. 
^  darlem  M.ft  H.Co.a  Cal. 
00  dead  Ceau  ft  Tr.Ao  ArU 

-lector,  a .  Cal. 

highland,  o .  Mlcb 

Holly  wood . .  Cal.. 

Horiense,  8 .  Colo. 

Huron,  c  .  Mich 

Iron  Gold  ft  Sliver,  1  N.  M 

(runtun,  i .  WU. 

Iniquou,  0  .  Mice 

J.  D.  Reymert. .  Arts 

■lulla  Cons.,  a.  s..  .  Nev.. 

Lacrosse,  a .  Culo. 

Lee  Basin,  ■.  L.  . .  Colo. 
Mayllower  UraveL..  Cal.. 

dedura,  a .  Dak 

Mexican,  a.  a  . Nev. 

Middle  Bar  a . Cal. 

Mue  ft  Starr.  8.  L...  Coii . 

MoUle  Gibson . Colt. 

Monitor,  a. .  Colo 

Mutual  Mg.  ft  Sm.  W'sn 

Native,  o .  Mict. 

33  Neain,  a . Culo 

39  Nevada  Queen,  8....  Nev 
9,1  New  Germany, a  ...  .V.S. 
91  New  Pittsburg,  8  L.  Cole. 
9.,  .4.  Commouw'b,  8...  Nev. 
North  Standard,  a..  Cal. 

Noonday . Cal. 

Oneida  CUief,  a . Cal. 

Oriental  ft  Miller,  8.  Nev,, 

Osceola,  a .  Nev.. 

Overman,  a.  8 .  Nev. 

Park,  a .  Outi> 

Peer,  8 . . .  Ans 

Peerless,  a . Aria. 

Pnoenix .  ArU 

Paceniz,.a.  a .  Ark. 

Pnoenix  Lead,  a.  l.  Colo. 

Pilgrim,  a .  Cal.. 

Polusi,  8 .  Nev.. 

Proustlte,  8 . idan 

Puritan  a  a .  Colo. 


vnale,  a . 

vVasbington,  o . 

Vest  Granite  Mt.,  a. 
fuma,  a  a  a . 

SeUya,  a.a . 


ipau,  as  (be  Weaura.  up  to  Deo  Uxn.  uuil.  paid  •lAuO.tiuu.  «  Non-aaaeaaabis  tor  (brea  years  •  The  Dead*  oo  l 
to  (be  aonaoUdatioB  In  Aug.,  IBBA  the  Oallfamla  had  paid  <81,1130,000  ^n  dlrMandA  and  tha  Oon.  Virginia,  <840.- 
ta.Aag..Ma6.tba0opparQa^n  had  paid  <1460.00  in^lvlSiIida.  1  Co00,aoor  •* 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 


NEW  TORE  MINING  STOCKS  QUOTATIONS. 

riNC  MINES.  N...N-D|VIDEND<PAYINC  MINES. 


‘AMB  AMD  LOCATIOBI  Aug.  9.  |  AUg.  11. 
or  COMTABT.  H.  I  L  H.  I  U 


Aug.  Id.  I  Aug.  14  I  AUg.  16. 


Kamb  AMD  LOOATIORI  Aug.  9.  ,  Aug.  11.  |  Aug.l:t  ,  Aug.  I.S  I  Aug.  U  I  AUg.  !.■>  I 

or  COHPABT.  -R.  I,.  H.  i..  H.  “  r“  H  ,.L.  "H.  I  L  H  I  U  •’•*'■8. 


NamB  or  CklMTABT. 


> '  lantic,  lUob .  22<0|«1.26  2RVU  22 

Bodle.  Cal . .  . 

Bonanaa  Developm't  I  .... 

Foat.  A  Mont.,  Hoot..  68.76  61.00  60.26  59 

C8tuwel&HMia,Mlc!i.  300  ”208  3  0  ‘.i 

( atBlpa.  Colo . :i8  . 

CratnU,  Hlcb . 

C  hrysollte,  Colo . 

Con.  Cal.  A  Va.,  Ner . 

iiinkin,  Colo .  : . 

lunka,  Nev .  . 

' 'anklln,  IHton .  24  26  24.00  24.50  24 

Honorine,  Utah . 

Ho  ti  Silver,  Ut  b .  . . . 

Kta'sarge . .  21.60  20.50  22.00  21  60  ' 

Lit  ue  Cblef,  Colo . 35  .31  . 

Llitle  PitUburg,  Colo . 

6  oulU-n . .  • 

Napa,  Cal . 

Ontario,  Utah . 

Oaoeola,  Hlcb .  41 13  40.60  42.00  41 60  ^ 

Pewablc,  Hlcb .  . 

l,ulncy,  Mich .  123  .  123  .... 

Ridge,  Hlcb . 

sierra  Nev.,  Nev .  . 

liver  King . 

Sto  moi  t,Utah  . 

T  iiiarack.  Hlcb .  209  207  209  208 


Aug.  8.  I  Aug  9 


.  I.IOO 

59.50  57  76  59  60  68  M  "  3,916 

:407  3  4  300  295  ""228 

.  760 


,j26  00  24  0  |2.  2>|. 
28.26  |21  00  20  00 


13.00  41.00  42  00 


I  208  2(»7'2C0;:t  .1  15 

Dividend  shares  sold.  13.001. 


Allouea,  Hlcb .  9  oo  8 

Arnold.  Mich .  103  l 

Astec,  Mlrta . . 

Bowman  S.,  Nev . 

Butte  ABost.,Hont  19  ou  18 

Centennial.  Mich..  do.5o  so.'ju  ay  ou  ai.w  ajsw  ox  mi . 

Comstock.  T  ,  Nev.  .18 . .  . 

Copper  F  IN  Mg  .  . . 

Crescent,  Colo . IS  .15  .... 

Dans.  M  ch  . 

Don  Enrique,  N.  M . .  . . 

El  Cristo,  8.  A .  . .  . .  . 

Hanover,  Hlcb .  . 

Humboldt,  Mich...  .58  .5.'<  . 55  . . 

Hungarian,  Mich  ..  .‘O  5.5 . 

Huron,  Mich .  7  50  7  13 .  .  . 

Mesnard,  Hlcb . .  . 

National,  Hlcb..  ..  2.oo  . . 

Native,  Hlcb . 25 . 21  . 

Or  ental  A  tL,  Nev . u6  . 

Phoenix . 

Pontiac  . .  .-50  . 

Rappahannock,  Va . . 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Hex...  .03....  63  ..  6i  ..58  ... 

Shoshone.  Idaho . 

South  Side,  Mlcb .  . .  .97  . . 

Star . .  . 38  . 

Tecumseh  Mg.  Co..  4.''<'i  . 

Washington.  Mich  .40  38  . 

Non-dlvidend  shares  sold,  21,(i45  Total  Boston,  34,616. 


9.001  8  00  9  0i)|  8  75 
....  ....  1.86,  1 76l 


21.00  19iO . I 

31  00 . 3100,31.00 


.18  .18  ..  ..  .... 


7  00  6  75  .. 

266 

.24  .22  ....  .  .  .. 


•68  •»'*  •—  . 


Nahb  or 

COMPANT. 


American  Coal . 

Cambria  Iron . 

Cameron  Coal&  Iron  Co 

Ohee.  &  O.  RR . 

Chic.  &  Ind.  Coal  RR. . . 

Do.  pref . 

Col.,  C.  &  1  . 

Col.  &  Hocking  C.  I  ... 
Consolidation  Ckial.  . 

Del.  &  H.  C . 

D.,  L.  A  W.  RR . 

Bocking  Valley . 

Hunt.  A  Broad  Top..  .. 

Do.  pref . 

Illinois  Coal  A  Coke  Co. 

cehighC.  A  N . 

i^high  Valley  RR.  ... 
Lehigh  A  Wilkesb.  Coal 

'lahoning  Coal . 

Marshall  Con.  Coal . 

nary  land  Coal . 

Morris  A  bissez . 

•New  Central  Coal . 

S.J.  C.  R.R..  . 

N.Y.  A  8.  Coal . 

B.  Y..  Susq.  A  Western 

Do.  pref . 

N.  \.  A  Perry  C.  A  1. . . 
Norfolk  A  Western  R.R. 

„  Do.  pref . 

Penn.  Coal . 

Penn.  RR . 

*Pli.  A  R.  RR . 

Snoday  Creek  Coal . 

_  Do.  i^f . 

Teoneiaae  C.  A  L  Co... 

Do.  pref . 

Westmoreland  Ooai... 


•kSalee  in  New  York.  07,740;  m  PkilatMphia,  47,504.  Total  sales,  20:1,880. 
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STOCK  AtARKET  QUOTATIONS. 


Cleveland,  Colo. . . 
Cleveland  &  An’r., 
Cojur  d’Alene. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Company. 

L.  H. 

L.  H. 

Ala.Coai  A  I.Co. 
Ala  Ck)DD.  C.  & 

<100 

C.  Co . 

<>3 

Aia.  R.  Mill  Co. 

id) 

'Alice  Furnace 
Anna  Howe  G. 

<103 

Mg.  Co . 

*44 

Bessmer  Land. 

<35 

Bir.  Mg.A  M>g. 
Chbaba  Coal 

<55 

Mg.  Oo . 

Camille  Gold 

144 

17J 

Mg.  Co . 

De  Bardeleben 

C.  A  L  Co.... 

<76 

Decat.  L.  Imp. 

<14 

IJecaturMin.L. 

<2294 

Enslev  Land . 

<11.44 

*Eureka 
Florence  L.  Sc 

**^ 

<iO’-'44 

Mg.  Co . 

<23 

<26 

Gadsen  Land.. 
Hecia  Coal  Co. 
Hen.  6.  &  M.Co 
Jaager-Townl’y 


$i0 

t7.> 


C.  A  C.  Co.. 

<8^ 

Mag-tCUen . 

<100 

Mary  Lee  C.  & 

R  Co . 

<20 

Sheffield  C.  Sc 

LCo . 

<50 

Sloes  1.  AS _ 

»41 

tSIoss  LAS.... 

<106 

nSloss  I.  A  S. 

TuscaJoose  C. 

I.  A  L.  Co  . 

<24 

Teon.C.  A  I.  Co. 

“  rref. 

<100 

Vulcao  C.  AC. 

Co . 

<■> 

<10 


<d9@<7U 

$27 

<4.5!4 

<105 


Woodstock  l.Co.  <‘l'l(<r<'’5  <:il(a<15 

Prices,  highest  and  lowest,  bid  and  asked 
during  week  eoaing  August  11. 

•  Bonds.  +  l<  irst  murtgage.  tt  Second 
mortgage.  **  Without  interest. 


Pitta  burct  Pa. 


Aug.  13. 


Company.  B.  a.  Closing 

Allegheny  Gas  Co . 

Bridgewater  Gas  Co.<58.00'<t<58.63  <^.63 

Chartiers  VaL  Gas . 

Columbia  Oil  Co .  *1.50  *1.50  *2.75 

Consolidated  Gas  Co . 

East  End  EL  Light  Co . 

East  End  Gas  Co . 

Forest  Oil . 

Haziewood  Oil  Co . 

La  Noria  Mining . 17  .19  .17 

Luster  Mg.  Co _  ..*30.00  *25.00  *23.75 

Manuf’turers  Gas  Co . 

Nat.  Ga8Co.otW.Va . 

N.Y.&Clev.GasCoal.  31.50  .  31.50 

Ohio  Valley  Gas .  16.00  2S.00  16.00 

Mansfield  C.  &  C.  Co. . 

Pennsylvania  Gas  . . .  11.00  .  11.00 

People’s  Natural  Gas . 

People’s  N.  G.  &  P. 

Co. . *15.25  *16.25  *15.88 

Philadelphia  Co . *31.13  *31.75  *31.25 

Pine  Run  Gas  Co . 17.00(a  48.00  18.00 

Pittsburg  Gas . 

Silvcrton  Mg.  Co . 

South  Side  Gas . 

Tuna  Oil  Co . . 

Union  Gas . . 

W’asbington  Oil  Co . 

W'house  Brake  Co..  66.00  .  66.00 

WhouseA.  B.  Co...ll6.00(ffll6.75  116.50 

W’house  E. Light.  ..*38.00  *39.75  *38.88 

W’moreland  &  Canib . 

Wheeling  Gas . 

Yankee  Girl  Mg . 

*  Actual  selling  price. 

Prices  bid  and  asked  and  sales  during 
week  ending  August  13  : 

Columbia  Oil  Co .  20  sha 

Luster  Mining . 15  “  (<t<21 

People’8U.G.&P.Co.212  “  <1594«t(l6 

Philad^biaCo .  15  “  $3m<ai$3ll4 

West.  Electric . 115  "  <38%@<39^ 


St.  Lonla.  Aug.  13. 
CLOSING  PRICKS.; 

^MPANY.  Bid.  Asked. 

Adama  Colo .  <1.05 

Amerit^  &  Nettle .  1.7744  <l.‘87i4 

Attec.  N.Mex . 05 

Bi-MetaUic . .  .  . 

Central  Silver . 1644  4744 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Elizabeth .  1.9244 

Gold  King . 

Granite  Mountain, Mont.  16.50 

1.95 

Pid. 

Asked. 

I.  X.  L.,  Colo . 

La  Union . 

.03 

.10 

Company. 

L.  H. 

L.  H. 

Little  Albert . 

.4244 

.50 

Atlantic  Coal . . 

<1.50 

Montrose  Placer.  Colo.. 

Balt.  A  N.  C . 

Maior  Budd,  Mont . 

Big  Vein  Coal . 

Mexican  Imp . 

Conrad  Hill . 

10 

Mickey  Breen . 

1.1244 

1.1744 

Cons.  Coal.  ..  . 

Mountain  Key . 

.55 

.60 

Diamond  Tunnel  .... 

28 

Pat  Murphy,  (?olo . 

.15 

.1644 

George'S  Crk.  C . 

Puzzle . 

.1894 

Lake  Chrome . 

13 

Richmond  Hill . 

.14 

.15 

Maryland  A  Charlotte. 

Samoa . 

.0144 

.01 

North  State . 

05 

Silver  Age,  Colo . 

1.50 

Silver  Valley . 

45 

50 

Small  Hopes,  Colo . 

.8144 

Prices  bid  and  asked. 

lowest  and  hiehest. 

Tourtelotte . 

.0544 

.06 

during  the  week  ending 

August  14. 

■West  Granite.  Mont.... 

Wire  Patch . 

Yuma.  Ariz . . . 

.15 

.5894 

.60 

Traat  Stocks.  Aug.  15. 

Tihe  following  closing  quotations  are 
reported  to^ay  by  C.  I.  Hudson  Sc  Co., 
members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange: 

Am^Cotton^Ouf'Tr.  Repts....  <2944c^<2944 

Cattle  Trust .  11  @1544 

Distillers’  &  Cattle  Feeders’.  15  @  16 

Linseed  Oil .  5^@  5144 

National  Lead .  2044@  21 

Standard  Oil .  165  @16944 

Sugar  Refineries. .  8244@  82^ 

Sales  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
week  ending  Aug,  15:  ^Price-s 

Salea  H.  L. 

*American  Cotton  Oil.’..  6,730  2994  9844 

National  Lead .  19,325  2144  19^ 

Sugar .  90,057  8394  8094 

*  Trust  receipta 


Foreign  Quotations. 


Company. 

Almada,  Mex .  la  3d. 

Amador.  Cal _ 

Appalachian,  N.  C. 

Canadian  Pbos.  Canada.  £44 

Carlisle,  N.  Mex .  :(« 

Colorado,  Colo .  £44 

Comstock,  Utah . 

CorJova . . 

Cons.  Elsmeralda.  Nev. 

Denver  Gold.  Colo..  .. 

Dickens  Custer.  Idaho 
East  Arevalo,  Idaho.  . . 

El  Callao,  Venezuela _  £1^ 

Elmore.  Idaho  .  Ss.  < 

Elmpire,  Mont  .  Is.  3 

Garfield,  Nev .  Is  6d. 

Jay  Hawk  Mont  . . 

Josephine,  Cat . 

Kohinoor.  Colo .  2s.  3d 

La  Luz,  Mex . 

La  Valera,  Mexic 
Montana  Lt. ,  Mont  ....  2_a 
New  California.  Colo... 

New  Consolidated . 

New  Eberhardt,  Nev. . . 

New  F^mma.  S.,  Utah  . .  3s.  9d, 

New  Flagstaff,  Uta' 

Newfoundland,  N. 

N  Gold  Hill,  N.  C. 

New  Guston,  Colo .  £144 

New  Hoover  Hill,  N.  C.  Js.  i 

Old  Lout,  Colo . .  £13- 

Palmarejo,  Mex .  158 

Pinos  Altos,  Mex .  £il- 

Pittsburg  Cons.,  Nev..  £.5-16 
Richmond  Con.,  Nev...  £1 
Ruby&Dunderberg,Nev  Is. 

Sam  Cbristan.  N.  C. . ..  la 
Sierra  Buttes.  Cal.. 

“  Plumas  EMr. 

Sonora  Mex .  Js. 

United  Mexican,  Mex...  7b 

U.  S.  Placsr,  Colo .  le 

Viola  Lt..  Idaho  .  Is.  6d. 

Highest  and  lowest  nrices  during  the 
week  ending  August  2. 


Papla.  July  31. 

EYancs. 

Belmez.  Spain .  725.00 

Callao.  Venez .  56  75 

Callao  Bis,  Venez .  6.60 

East  Oregon,  Ore .  7.50 

Forest  Hill  Divide,  C*l. .  100,00 

Golden  River,  Cal  .  440.00 

“  “  parts .  65.00 

Lexington,  Mout .  132.00 

*•  partr .  4.00 

Rio ’Tinto.  Spain .  586.25 

Tharsis,  Spain .  146  25 


>n. 

Highest. 

Lowe*’ , 

Is.  M. 

Od. 

.  £15-16 

£13-13 

6d. 

3d. 

1.  £44 

^44 

.  :i*  6d. 

38. 

£44 

£44 

'  28.’ 3d. 

‘  'if.  Od. 

Od. 

3d. 

.  Is.  3d. 

Od. 

..  ‘2s. 

Is. 

. 

£194 

.  2s.  6d. 

2b. 

.  Is.  3d. 

«d. 

.  Is  6d. 

6d. 

.  ‘2s.  Ud. 

Is.  6d. 

.  Is.  6d. 

is 

2s.  3d 

Is.  9d. 

Is. 

6d. 

.  178.  6d. 

128.  6d. 

,  2  e. 

198. 

.  6s.  6d. 

6s. 

9d. 

3d. 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

.  3(>.  9d. 

3a  3d. 

38.  6d. 

5ls. 

.  3s.  6d. 

38. 

Is  3d. 

Od. 

£444 

£444 

.  is.  3d. 

9d. 

.  £13-16 

£11-16 

.  158  3d. 

Us.  Od. 

£a-16 

£9-16 

£.5-16 

£44 

.  £1 

£94 

t  Is. 

9d. 

,  la 

6d. 

48. 

38. 

.  £13-16 

£11-16 

Is. 

6d. 

.  78.  6d. 

6e.  6d. 

,  Is.  6a. 

is. 

.  Is.  6d. 

la 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

These  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lota 
In  New  York. 

CHEMIGALS  AND  ffIINEBAI.8. 

Acid— Acetic,  V  100  lbs . <1.754 

Muriatic,  18”,  «  100 lbs  ...  T.  1.0^ 

Muriatic,  20*  4  100  lbs . 1.124- 

Muriatic,  22*  V  100  lbs . 1.37 


Nitric,  36*, •  100  lbs .  4.00®4.26 

Nitric,  42«,  f  100  lbs .  6.00@6.26 

Oxalic,  V  Rw  lbs . 6.50Q10.50 

Sulphuric,  60”,  9  100  lbs . 80(^1.25 

Sulphuric,  66®,  F  100  lh«..  ..  1.00@1.’75 
Alkali- 

Refined,  48  p.  c .  (%294 

Refined.  58® .  994®3 

Alum— Lump,  <1  lb .  194 

Ground,  W  lb .  194@2 

Lump.  V  ton,  Liverpool . £4176 

Sulphate  of  Alumina,  99  ton . £4  10 

Aqua  Ammonia— 18®,  41  M .  494 

^,991) .  6 

•>2®,991b . 6®7 

26®,  . 10@11 

Ammonia- Sul.,  99  100  lbs. . 3.io 

Carb.,  per  lb . 7|^®8' 

Arsenic— White,  powdered,  99  lb.344®3’ 

Red.  99  lb .  594@©. 

White,  at  Plymouth,  99  ton.  ..£12  2  6d. 

Aabestoa— Am.,  p.  ton . <50®<.300 

Italian,  p.  ton,  o.  i.  f.  L’pool..£18®£0U 

Asphallnm— P.  ton  . 13.00 

Prime  Cuban,  99  S> .  444®546c 

Hard  Cuban,  99  ton . . .  <28.00 

’Trinidad,  refined,  99  ton .  <^.00 

Barytes— Suipb.,  Am.  prime  wbitel7®20 
8ulpb.,foreigD,fioated,  p.  ton.  1944® ’2 1 .50 
Suipb.,  off  color,  p.  ton  .  ..11.5U®14.00 
Carb., lump, f. o. b.  L’pool, ton....  £6 

No.  1,  casks,  Runcorn  “  “  £4  10  0 

No  2.  bags,  Runcorn  “  "  3  15  0 

Bleach-  Over  35  p.c.,  99  lb .  2® 244 

Borax— Refined,  V  lb . 944®994 

Concentrated . 794®  8^ 

Refined  at  Liverpool,  99  ton . 

Brimstone- See  Sulphur. 

Bromine— 99  lb . 37®38 

Chalk— 99  ton . .  .  t  .75 

Precipitated,  99  lb .  494®5 

China  Clay— Ehiglish,  99  U>nl3.50®l8.50 

Southern,  V  ton .  13.50 

Chrome  Yellow— 99  lb . 10® 25 

Cobalt- Oxide,  «  lb .  ..2-60®2-90 

Copper-3ulpb.EDglishWk8,tOD£20®£21 
Copperas— Common,  99  100  lbs...  70 

Best,  99 100  lbs . 75®1.00 

Liverpool,  99  ton,  in  casks . £1  15s. 

Cream  of  ’Tartar— Am.  9^ _  2'244 

Powdered,  99  p.  c .  ‘23 

Emery— Grain,  99  lb .  144®5 

E’lour,  99  lb  .  2%®^44 

Feldspar— Ground,  99  ton . l.'.U9 

Fnller^s  Earth— Lump,  99  bbl.  .90®95 

Powdered,  99  lb . 1^®2 

Gypsum— Calcined,  99  bbl. ...  1.25®  1.50 

Iodine— Resublimed .  2.7b 

Kalnlt— 99  ton . <0,25@|9.75 

Kaolin— See  China  Clay. 

head— Red,  99  lb . 6f4®0 

White,  American,  in  oil,  99  lb. . . . 6S®744 

White,  English,  F  lb . 844®8^ 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white . 1*2®  i:t 

Lime  Acetate— Amer.  Brown.  .95®  1.00 
“  Orayl.75®l.87U 

Litharge— Powdered,  99  lb . 644®6K 

English  fiake,  99  lb . 9®944 

magnesite— Greek,  99  ton . 20.00 

manganese— Crude,  per  unit...  .23®. ‘28 

Oxide,  ground,  per  lb .  244®644 

mercarlc>Chlorlde  —  (Corro- 

give  Sublimate)  99  lb . 70®72 

mineral  Wool -99  lb. .  o 

mica- In  sheets  according  to  size. 

1st  Quality,  99  lb . 25®$6.00 

Ochre— Yellow,  “B.  F.,”  99  ton, 

f.o.b.  mill  . 30.00 

J.  E.  L.  V  lb.  ex  dock...  244 

Phosphate  Rock— S.  Carolina, 
per  ton  '.  o.  b.  Charleston.  5.75®7.00 
Ground,  ex  vessel  New  York.  11 .00 

Canadian  Apatite,  lump,  t.  o.  b.  at 

Montreal,  99  ton .  16.00 

Phosphorus— 99  lb . 70®75 

Plumbago— Ceylon,  99  lb .  4®5 

American.  99  lb .  5®7 

Potassium— Cyanide,  99  lb . 38®40 

Bromide,  W  lb .  33 

Chlorate,  V  lb .  13®I0 

Carb.  99  lb . 4.70®5.54 

Caustic,  99  lb .  744®8 

Iodide .  .2.6o®2.70 

Muriate,  99  100  lbs . 1.7744@1.80 

Nitrate,  refined,  99  lb .  6® 8 

Bichromate,  99  lb  .  1044®11 

Sulphate,  99  100  lbs . 2.30®?35 

Yellow  Prussiate,  99  lb . 1’744®I8 

Bed  Prussiate,  99  lb . 42®45 

Pumice  Stone— Select  lumps,  lb.  344 

Original  cks.,  99  lb .  194®2 

Powdered,  pure,  99  lb . !^®244 

Pyrites— Non-cupreous,  p.  units  lOd 
Quarta— Ground,  99  ton.  14.00®16.00 
Rotten  Stone— Powdered,  99  lb..3^®344 
Lump,  99  lb  .  .  6®  10 

Salt— Liverpool,  ground  99  sack.  .  75®80 

Turk’s  Island,  99  bu8n-»~. . 25®‘28 

Salt  Cake— 99  lb . 60®6244 

Saltpeter— orude,  « lb .  644®5k 

Refined.  99  lb . . 6®  8^ 

Soda  Ash— Carb.,48  i  100  h...  2*4 

Caustic,  48  1 .  244@2h 

Soda  Caustic,  601 .  3.2o@3.35 

“  701 .  3.00 

•*  74-6< .  244 

Sal,  BngUsb,  99  100  lbs....  144®194 

Sal,  American,  99  100 lbs  ....  .Ou 

Nitrate.  100  lbs .  1.70 

Strontium- Nitrate  99  lb .  9®0V4 

Sulphur— RoU,  99  lb . .  1|4 

Flour,  48  lb .  2o 

Crude  Brimstone,  2a,  «  ton.  19.00@10.29 
Crude  Brimstone.  3da  99  ton.  18.50@18.70 

Talc— Ground  French,  V  lb . 144®144 

Domestic,  99  ton . . <18®  <20 

c.  1.  f.  Uverpool.  IP  ton .  £4  5 

'Vermillion— American,  9P  lb.  ..  61 

English,  99  Ib . 82®85 

Vltrlol-KBIue),  Ordinary,  <1  lb..544®544 

Extra,  99  lb .  7 

Zinc  Oxide— Am.,  Dry,  V  Ib .  444 

Antwerp,  Bed  Seal,  99  lb . 6®6U 

•  ^  •  . 


THE  RARER  mETALS. 

Alnmlnam-<MetaUIc),99lb.  S2.®$2.50 

Sheet,  per  lb .  2.50 

Arsenic— (Metallic),  per  lb . 40 

Barium— (Metallic),  per  gram...  <4.00 

Bismuth— (Metallic),  per  Ib .  ‘2.75 

Cadmlum-^Metallic),  per  lb —  1.00 
Calcium— (Metallic),  per  gi am.  .  10.00 
Cerium- (Metallic),  per  gram ....  7.50 
Chromium— (Metallic).per  gram  LOO 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb .  6.00 

Dldymlum— (Metallic),per  gram  0.00 
Erbium— (Metallic),  per  gram  . . .  7.b() 
Gallium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  ..140.00 
Gluclniim— (Metallic)  per  gram.  12.00 
Indium— V Metallic),  per  gram....  9.0C 

Iridium— (Metallic),  peroz .  7,0(1 

Lanthanum— (Metallic),  per  gr.  13.00 
Lithium— (Metallic),  per  gram...  10.00 

magnesium— Per  Ib . 4.50 

manganese— Metallic,  per  Ib . . .  1.10 

Cbem.  pure,  per  oz.  10.00 
moly  bdenu  m— (Metallic),  per  gm.  .50 
Niobium— (Metallic),  per  gram.,  .5.00 
Osmium— (Metallic),  per  oz  —  65.00 
Palladium— (Metallic),  per  oz, . .  35.00 
Platinum— (Metallic),  per  oz.  ..  15.00 
Potstaslnm— Metallic,  per  lb.. . .  ‘28.00 
Rhodium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  6.00 
Ruthenium— (Metallic),  per  gm.  5.50 
Bu  bldlnm— (Metallic),  per  gram  2.00 
Selenium— (Metallic),  per  oz..  ..  1.80 

Sodium— (Metallic)  per  lb . 2.50 

Strontium  (Metallic),  per  gm . .  .60 

Tantallnm— (Metallic)  per  gram  9.00 

Telnrlnm— (Metallic)  per  Ib .  5.00 

Thallium— (Metallic)  per  gram.  .26 
Titanium— (Metallic)  per  gram.  2.2.> 
Thorium— (Metallic)  per  gram..  17,00 

Tungsten— (Metallic)  i>er  oz .  2.25 

IJranlum-(Metallic).  per  lb .  5.00 

Vanadium — (Metalliq),  per  gm.  22.00 
Yttrium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  9.00 
Zirconium  — ( Metallic),  per  oz . .  65.00 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Brtcka-Pale,  99 1,000  .  3  00®3.2'i 

Jerseys,  99  1,0()0 .  4.50®6  UO 

Up  Rivers,  99  1000 .  6.00®5.50 

Haverstraw  seconds,  99  1000..  5. 2.5® .5.50 
Haverstraw  Ante.  99  i.OlX).. ..  5.5C@6.00 
Fronts,  nominal,  99  10<)0. 

Croton .  14.00®16.(Ki 

Wilmington .  20.00®21.00 

PbiladeTphia .  ®22.00 

Trenton .  ®22.00 

Baltimore .  . 

Building  Stone— Amherst 

freestone,  99  cu.  ft .  B6®1.00 

Brownstone,  99  cu.  ft .  1.00®1.35 

Granite,  rough,  99  cu-R .  45®1.25 

Granite,  Scotch  99  cu.  ft..  ..  1.00®1.15 
Cement— Rosendale,  99  bbl  .85®1.10 
Portland,  Amencan,  ^  bbl...  2  15®2.45 

Portland,  foreign,  99  bbl .  2.40®2.5() 

Portland,  ’*  special  brand8.2.60®2.85 

Roman,  y  bbl .  2.75®2.00 

Keene’s  coarse,  99  bbl .  4.50®5..50 

Keene’s  fine,  99  t>bl . .  7.25®8.50 

Slate— Purple  and  green  root¬ 
ing.  99  100  ft .  7.00®7.60 

Red  roofing.  99  100  sq.  ft. . .  12.00 

Black,  roofing,  99  100  sq.  ft. . .  4.25®5.50 
Lime— Rockland,  common  99  bbl...  .1.00 

Rockland,  finishing,  99  bbl .  1.20 

St.  John,  com.  and  finish,  99  bbl.  .90®. 95 
Glens  Falls,  com.  and  fin.,  fl  bbl  .85®1.10 

Labor— Ordinary,  99  day .  1.50®2.00 

Masons,  99  day . 4.00 

Plasterers,  99  day . 4.00 

Carpenters.  99day . 3.50 

Plumbers,  V  day . 3.50 

Painters,  99  day . 2.50®3.50 

Stoneeetters,  v  day . 3.60®4.00 

^lelayers,  3.60®4.5Q 


Bricklavers,  99 


400 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND 
MINING  JOURNAL  will  tbank 
any  one  who  will  indicate  any 
other  articles  which  might  with 
advantage  be  quoted  in  these 
tables  or  who  will  correct  any 
errors  which  may  be  iound  in 
these  qnotations. 


